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ADVERTISEMENT. 





Tue Editors have annexed to this Number, a Lift of all 
the Books that haye been publifhed in this country during 
the laft three months, and of the moft confiderable works 
that have yet reached them from the Continent. The 
Lift, as it ftands, is unqueftionably the moft complete that 
has yet been prefented to the Public; and the Editors 
have it in contemplation to enlarge it, in fome of the fuc- 
ceeding Numbers, by the addition of very brief charac- 
ters of fuch of the new works as have been perufed, and 
are not thought to require a more extenfive difcuflion. 
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Q Art. I. Le@ures on the Elements of Chemifiry, delivered in the Uni» 
¢ verfity of Edinburgh, by the lat Ps fps Bla ‘hy M. D. &e. Se. Ge. 
' Now pubdli/ rom his MSS. by J. hn Robifon, LL.D. Prifeffor of 
t , . $ a . y 

Natural Pi phy in th Univ rfity of Edinbur gh. 2 vol. 4to. 


pp. 1384. Longman & Rees, London. Creech, Edit nburgh. 1803. 


{ N performing the duties of Editor to the difcourfes of his de- 


5 parted friend, Profetlor Robifon had peculiar difficulties to 
is vercome. With a few exceptior 1S, Dr Black’s le€tures_ were 

if t in a very difordered and imperfect ftate; generally written 
a liftin@ly upon feraps of paper; often in the form of notes or 


orandums, from which he had fpoken extempore ; frequent- 
ilting of references to the experiments that went on during 


difadvantages, the Editor poflefled 


eaecr* 


5 me very important qualifications and happy facilities. He 
5 id known Dr Slack moit intimately for a long courfe of years 
during which he had been, firlt, his favourite pupil, then his 
~ , , b 

fucceilor, and, laftiy, his colicague. He enjoyed the friend- 
f thip of the diftinguifhed circle of philofophers ar nong whom this 

ge s 5 
e great man, after achievi tl ayia brill liant difcoveries of mo- 
: t s, happily and elegantly pafled the quiet remainder of 

. - > q . 7 . 
rs. From thefe friends, Mr Robifon obtained all the in- 
1 


formation and ailiitance that the nature of his office required. 
fle had free accefs to every document which could enable him to 
furnifh the public with an accurate tranirip of thefe celebrated 
lectures, or to aid his own recollections in prefer iting a {ketch of 
their auth r, and in ger a hittory of the fte 7 by which 
his difcoveries were mac de. By a coincidence, equally rare and 
fortunate, journals Dr Black’s {cientific purfuits were preferv- 
ed from the time of hi is firft application to {peculative matters ; 


and Mr Robifon has been enabled to fupply fome of the dates 
VO}. 111. NO. 5. A which 
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which were of importance, from his own recolle&tion of incidents 
cafually fet down. 

‘ There are fome in which he feems to have inferted every thing as 
it took his faucy, in medicine, chemiftry, jurifprudence, or matters of 
taite ; and I find others into which bal has transferred the fame things, 
but has diftributed them accord 
fhort, he has kept a journal and | 
books like'a merchant. J have looked over thefe memorandums with 
fome care, and have there feen the firft germs of thofe difcoveries which 
have at laft produced fuch a complete revolution in chemical {cience. 
What particularly flruck me, was the fteadinefs with which he advanc- 
ed in any path of knowledge,—au//a_retrorfum. Things are inferted 
for the firft time, from fome prefent impreffion of their fingulari ty o1 


ng to their f{cientific connexions. Ina 
rer of his fludies, and has pofted his 


5 





importance, but without any allufion to their connexions. When a 








thing of the fame kind is me 0 .ed again, there is gen erally a reference 
back to its fellow ; and thus the moft infulated fates often acqui ired a coi - 
nexion which gave them fcientiiic importance.’ Preface, p. xxil. xx! 


Mr Robifon has edad the duty entrufted to him by his 
fricnd’s executors, in fuch a manner as mutt entitle him not merely 
to their thanks, but to the lafting gratitude of the fcientific world. 
He has pre fented us with a very full, and apparently a very accu- 
rate colleGiion, of the moft v us ble parts of the le tures, as nearly 
as poffible in the very words of the teacher. He has faithfully 
adhered to the arrangement of the courfe, except in two inftances, 
where a flight change feems to be perfectly juttified by the con- 
venience which attends it. His preface contains a-clear and cor- 
pendious account of the import of Dr Black’s difcoveries, and 
very interefting fketch of his life. In the foot-notes, he has occa- 
fionally added to the rich collection of facts and obfervations con- 
tained in the text, feveral valuable remarks and ftatements fuggefted 
by his own experience. In the more copious notes fubjoined to 
each volume, he has introduced various difcuflions of the highett 
importance both to the elucidation of the general fubjeét, and the 
eftablithment of leading points in the hiftory of the fcience. Let 
our {cientific readers confider, how much of all this confifts in 
mere labour, unrepaid by the peculi: ir reward of genius; and |] 
them remember that Mr Robifon’s talents are as original as «his 
acquirements are various and profound : they will then be able to 
eftimate the extent of the obligations under which he has laid them 
by editing this valuable work. 

It would be perfe&tly inconfiftent with our plan, and far ex- 
ceed our limits, to analyze thefe le€tures, or the commentaries of 
the editor, which, like the text, muft neceflarily be very mifcel- 
laneous. We thall confine ourfelves to a few general obferva- 
tions on each of the two departments; and fhall, in the firft 
place, endeavour to make our readers acquainted with the illuf- 
trious 
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trious nian whofe life and difcoveries confer upon the prefent pube 
lication its chief intereft. 

Jofeph Black was f{prung from a Scotifh family, tranfplanted 
firit to [reland, and then to France, the country which gave him 
birth. He fpent, in Bourdeaux and its vicinity, thofe years of 
infancy devoted by the conftitution of human nature to imbecili- 
ty, thraldom and ignorance, and extolled, by the gene ral confent 
of mankind, as the feafon of genuine happinefs. The biographer 
has wifely paffed over the hiftory of this blifsful period, and pre~ 
ferred dwelling upon thotfe fcenes which difplay the ripened powers 
of the mind. After an account of the intimacy which fubfifted 
between the amiable parents of the philofopher and the celebrated 
prefident Montefquieu, the narrative is purfued from the period 
of Dr Black’s removal to Belfaft, in the twelfth year of his age. 
He there received the rudiments of his literary education, and 
finifhed it at the Univerlity of Glafgow, the fcene of his future 
difcoveries. His attention appears to have been divided between 
the fcience which his natural bias led him peculiarly to cultivate, 
and thofe more general objects of fpeculation which enlarge the 

underitanding, while they improve the tafte. Although his ap- 

plication to thefe delightful purfuits was never very ardent, it 
was’ fteady and vigorous. If he did not, like Pafcal, Newton, 
M‘Laurin, and various writers on lighter fubjects, aftonifh the 
world by a premature difplay of talents, his want of thofe ftrong- 
er paffions, which lead to an early dey vrei of genius, in- 
fured him the poffeflion of a calm and immoveable > judgement, a 
patient capacity of obfervation, and a modeft diftruft of theory, 
—the moft eflential charaerittics of the inductive philofopher. 

In the courfe of his ftudies, he does not appear to have enter- 
ed deeply into the abitraét fciences, either of mathematical or 
meta phyla truth. His tafle led him rather to the contempla- 
tion of real and external objects; and he foon sepraged as much 
of his talents as he ever devoted to fevere ftudy, in the invetti- 
gations of experimental philofophy. ‘The phyfical difcoveries of 
Sir Ifaac Newton attracted his chief admiration ; and, upon the 
unequalled models of induCtive difquifition which the treatife of 
Light contains, his fcientific habits were happily formed. After 
he had, by his own difcoveries, laid the foundation of a revolu- 
tion in fcience, almoft equal to the changes which hi $ great maf- 
ter had effected, we find him fteadily perfevering in the fame 
{trict and chaftened fyt tem of inductive logic, and treely acknow- 
ledging the fources of his fkill. 

‘ My acquaintance with him (fays Mr Robifon) began at Glafgow i in 
1758, I being then a ftudent in that U Iniverfity ; and it began in a way 
which marked the diftinguifhed amiablenefs “of his difpofition and be- 

A 2 haviour. 
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haviour. It was at the houfe of one of the profeffors, to whom I was tels 
ling the great entertainment I had received from the lectures of Dr Robert 
Dick, Profeffor of Natural Philofophy, and how much I admired him as 
a leG@turer. Dr Black joimed in the commendation ; and then, addrefiing 
himfelf to me, queftioned me a good deal about natural philofophy, fo 
as to perceive what were the peculiar obje¢ts of my attention. His 
advices relative to my favourite ftudy were fo impreffive, and given in a 
manner fo unaffect edly ferious and kind, that the *y are ftill as frefh in 
my mind as if ef yefterday’s date. I wasa {trang rer to him, and not 
even his pupil ; and he was prompted . ta oe that p: ins with me, foles 

ly by the way in which he heard ine fpeaking of the Ietures of one 
whom he loved and efteemed. Genthe ad gracefully checking my 
difpofition to form theories, he warned me to  Salpets all theories what- 
ever, preffed on me the neceflity of improving in mathematical knows 
ledge, and gave me Newton’s Optics to re ad, advifing me to make 
that book the model of all my ftudies, and to reje&t, even without ex- 
amination, every hypothetical explanation, as a mere waite of time and 
ingenuity.’ Preface, p. vii. 

The profeflion of medicine, which Dr Black chofe from its 
confonance with the tenour of his favourite ftudies, was extreme- 
ly unfuitable to his delicate conftitution, and the amiably folici- 
tous temper of his mind. ‘The duties of his ftation as a phyfi- 
cian, and of his three fucceflive profeflorfhips, were, unfortu- 
nately for fcience, (we may add, for his own fame), matters of 
fuch anxious care, as to diflra&t mach of his attention from the 
path of original inveftigation, which he had entered with the 
moft fplendid profpects of fuccefs. ‘The doctrine of latent heat 
appears to have been early familiar to his thoughts. In the oldeft 
parcels of his notes, Mr Robifon found queries relative to this 
point; and Dr Black himfelf allerts, (vol. I. p. 156.), that he 
can fcarcely remember the time when ‘he had not fome idea of 
the difagreement of the facts with the common doétrines of heat. 
The extracts from the memorandum-books given in thefe volumes, 
fufficiently prove, that, while a ftudent, his ideas had been fome= 
what matured upon the fubje&t. Before the year 1763, his whole 
experiments : and i inquiries on the abforption of he: ats were brought 
fo a conclufion ; and his inaugural diffe rtation, when he received 
a degree in 1754, contained an account of his other grand difco- 
very—the nature of the alkaline earths, and the properties of 
fixed air. He removed from Glafgow to Edinburgh in 1766, 
and died in 1799. How great a part, then, of this moft valua- 
ble life was fpent in the mere exercife of profeflional duties! Att 
an age when the bulk of philofophers are only beginning to ftrike 
out new lights, Black had clofed his fhort career of brilliant dif- 
covery; entered upon the common tafk of a chemical teacher; 


limited his ambition to the fimple explication of a fcience which 
he 
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he might have created anew; and left to his more ardent, or 
more fortunate fucceffors, the glories of rearing a fy{tem, of which 
he had laid the firm foundations, and furnifhed the chief mate- 
rials. We fhall afterwards fee, that they are charged with re- 
fufing to engrave his name upon the ftructure, and to beftow his 
portion of honour on him whofe genius and ill fate had left them 
fo ample a fhare. 

In contemplating the intelleGtual character of this eminent per- 
fon; we cannot fail to be delighted with the obfervation of that 
unity which feems peculiar to minds of the firft order. An ori- 
ginal genius is often to be found in all the departments of human 
excellence. But it is rarely, indeed, that we can difcover one 
whofe features are at once diftinétly marked, and nicely blendeds 
each different from the ordinary caft, and all animated by the fame 
{pirit. ‘The moft aftonifhing intellect that has ever been permitted 
to enlighten mankind, pofleffed this rare harmony in the very 
higheft degree. ‘Thofe qualities which diftinguifhed the father 
= inc luétive {cience from every other philc fophe r, were equally 

confpicuous in each of his various exertions; and the preeminent 
dignity of his pews 's was futtained through all the thoufand ope. 
rations by w hich he enlarged the grafp of the human mind. Ie 
is in vain that we fearch every corner of the Newtonian writings, 
for fome trifling proof that their author was, like ourfelves, liable 
to the common intellectual failings of the fpecies. We are con- 
foled by no gli —_ of wavering flteps, even on the moft delicate 
grounds or hafty advances, where the footing is fureft, and the 
prize moft Seamed. or carelefs examination, where the iuter- 
mediate objects are moft trivial; or relaxation, when the greateft 
obitacles have been furmounted ; or intemperate triumph, when 
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® the moft dazzling profpedts are difplayed. Each height is reache 
ed by the fafeft and the thorteft pat ath, with the {malleft buftle; 


® and the seatiineaii is only valued ‘as leading to fome loftier emi- 
nence. Each pofition is alike marked by its diftance from the 
= ordinary level; by the nature of the works which fecure it, and 
® of the country which it commands. ‘The chief charaéteriftic of 
: Newton, is the degree of fuperiority in which he towers above 
s every other natural philofopher, fo as to form a clafs by himfelf. 
But the kind of his excellence is alfo remarkable and uniform, 
The diftance and diflfimilarity of the objects which his difcoveries 
enable us to compare, is not more a{tonilhing, than the eafe and 
fimplicity of the means of comparifon. ‘The pleature of con 
templation, which forms the primary object of all abftract {cience, 
and which ‘the view of thofe comparifons invariably beftows, is 
equalled by the practical importance of the confequences to which 
they may be applied. ‘The enunciation of the propofition is not 
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more unéxpected, than the demonftration is flowing, and the co- 
rollaries ufeful. All thofe various inveftigations, too, are the 
eafy and natural work of one great, fimple mind, verfatile in the 
direction of its efforts, but uniform in its mode of operation ; 
not the attempts of an ordinary intellect, ftrainjng at univerfality 
by ambitious mimicry of different talents. 
thefe particulars, we cannot avoid obferving a ftriking ana- 
logy between the philofophical genius of Black and that of New- 
t on. None of this illuftrious man’s followers has fo corre&tly 
feimed the true fpirit of inductive reafoning by which he was 
anideds or combined fo happily the utmoft fimplicity of means 
with the accompliihment of the moft difficult and important ends. 
In ali Dr Biack’s analytical inquiries, we perceive how much be- 
loogs to the mind of the obferver ; how little is left to the trick 
and dexterity of the operator. By placing nature in new comy 
binations of circumftances, he extorts from her (to ufe the lan- 
guage of Lord Bacon) fome of her fublimeft fecrets: But thefe 
combinations are always fimple and conclufive. He knows, too, 
that the ordinary combinations which we witnefs every hour, re- 
quire only patient obfervation, to furnifh the unbiafled reafoner 
with ample opportunities of generali zation. Accordingly, in no 
{cientific inquiries, fince the date of the Principia and Optics, do 
we find fo great a proportion of pure ratiocination, founded upon 
the defeription of common faéts, but leading to the moft unex- 
pected and important refults, as in the two grand fyftems of 
lack. ‘This mode of inveftigating the laws of nature has variéus 
advantages of the higheft confequence, It diminifhes incalculably 
the chances of mittake, by precluding the ufe of complicated 
apparatus. It brings home to every one the evidence of the dif- 
coveries, and expofes the demonttration of each propofition to the 
mott fevere and univerfal fcrutiny. It opens, to all who can ob- 
ferve and reafon, the field of important inquiry, and raifes the 
mind to the moft general views of the conftitution of the world. 

‘The fame happy turn of mind which placed the fcientific in- 
veftigations of Dr Black fo near the greateft difeoveries that 
have ¢ver been made by the fpecies, was perceptible alfo in 
the elegance and ingenuity which it mingled with all his per- 
fonal habits. 

* I have already obferved, ’ fays Mr Robifon, ¢ that when I was firft 
acquainted with Dr Bi: ick, his afpeét was comely and ivterefting. As 
he advanced in years, his countenance continued to preferve that pleaf- 
ing expreffion of inward fatisfa€tion, which, by giving eafe to the be- 
holder, never fails to pleafe His manner was perfeétly eafy, and un- 
afieAed, and graceful. He was of mott eafy approach, affable, and 
seadily entered into conyerfation, whether ferious or trivial, His mind 
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being abuoda:.tly farnifhed with matter, bis converfation "was at all 


times pertinent and agreeable: for Dr Black’s,aequiremeuts were not 
merely thofe of a man of fcience. He was a ftranger to none of me 
elegant accomplifhme Its of life, He therefore eafiiy fell-inta ary t 

of converfation, and fepported his part in it refpectably. He | dt a 
fine, or accurate mufic al ear, and a voice which would obey it td the 
moft perfe&t manner; for he fung, and performed on the flute, with 
great tafle and feeling; and could fing a plai: 


in air at t fis rht, which man 
inftrume tal performers cannot do. But this was feience. Dr "Black 
was a very intelligent judve of mufical compofit‘on ; and [ never heard 
any perfon exprefs fo intelligibly the characteriftic differences of forme 
of the national muftcs of Europe. 1 fpeak of Dr Black as. I knew tim 
at Glafyow: After his coming to Edinbugh, he gave up moit of 
thofe amufements. Without having ftudied drawing, he had acquired 
a contiderable power of expreffion with his pencil, both in figures and 
in landfcape. He was peculiarly happy in expreffing the paflions ; and 
feemed, in this refpeét, to have the talent of a hiftory pa He 
had not had any opportunities of becoming a connoiffeur ; but his opi- 
nion of a piece of painting, or fculpture, was refpeéted by good 
judges. Figure, indeed of every kind, attraGted his attention ;—in 
arch: tecture, furniture, ornament of every fort, it was never a mattet 
of indifference. Even a retort, or a crucible, was to his eye an example 
of beauty or deformity. His memorandum books are full of ftudies 
(may I call them) of this fort ; and there is one drawing of an iron 
furnace, fitted up with rough unhewa timber, that is finifhed with great 
beauty, and would not difgrace the hand of a Woollet. Naturally, 
therefore, the young ladies were proud of Dr Black’s approbation of 
their tafle in matters of ornament. Thefe are not indifferent things ; 
they are features of an elegant mind, and they account for fome part - 
of that fatisfa€tion and pleafure which perfons of all different habite 
and purfuits felt in Dr Black’s company and converfation. 

‘ I thivk that I could frequently difcover what was the circumftance 
of form, &c. in which Dr Black perceived or fought for beauty,— 
it was fome fuitablenefs or propriety ; and he has often pointed it out 
to me, in things where I never fhould have looked for it. Yet 1 faw 
that he was ingeniovufly in the right. I may almoft fay that the love 
of propriety was the leading fentiment of Dr Black’s mind. This was 
the firft flandard to which he appealed in all his judgements ; and I be- 
lieve he endeavoured to make it the dire@ting principle of his coudué. 
Happy is the man whofe moderation of purfuits leaves this’ fentiment 
in poffeffion of much authority. Seldom are our judgements greatly 
wrong on this queftion ; but we too feldom liften to them.’ Preface, 
p. Ixvi. Ixvii. 

The following extract defcribes Dr Black’s merits as a Le€turer, 
with a truth and precifion which every one will immediately feel 
who has had the happinefs of receiving inftruétions from that 
eminent teacher. ‘he fuftained elegance and propriety which 
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we have already taken notice of, as charafteriftic both of his ori- 
ginal inquiries, and of his demeanour in the ordinary affairs of 
life, was equally confpicuous in this favourite line of exertion. 


‘ Dr Black now formed the firm refolution of dire&ting his whole 
ftudy to the improvement of his {cholars in the elementary knowledge of 
chemiftry. He faw two many of them with a very fcanty tlock of pre- 
vious learning. He had many from the w orkthop of the manufacturer, 
who had none at all ; and he faw that the number of fuch hearers mutt 
ancreafe with the increafing activity and profperity of the country: 
And thefe appeared to him as by no means the leaft important part of 
his auditory. To engage the attention of fuch pupils, and to be per- 
fe€tly underftood by the moft illiterate, was therefore confidered by Dr 
Black as his moft facred duty. Plain d Gtrines, therefore, taught in 
the plaineft manner, muft employ his chief ftudy. That no help may 
be wanting, all muft be illuftrated by fuitable experiments, by the ex- 
hibition of ran 8, and the management o chemical proceiles, Nice 
and abitru fe philot fophic a opinions would not intereft fuch hearers; and 
any dottrines, incuicated in a refined manner, and referring to elaborate 
difquifitions of others, would not be urderftood by the major part of 
an audience of young perfons, as yet only beginning their ftudies. 

« To this refolution Dr Black rigidly adhered, endeavouring every 
year to make his courfes more plain and familiar, and illuftcating th mi 
by a greater variety of examples in the way of. experiment. No man 
could pe form thefe more neatly and fuccefsfully, They were always 
ingepioufly and judicioufly contrived, clea rly eftablithing the point in 
view, ae never more than fufficed for this purpofe. While he fcorned 
the qi ackery of a fhowm: an, the fim; slicity, ne atnels, and elegance, 


‘ 






with which they were performed, were truly admirable, Indeed, the 
fiunplox munduiis ftam yped every thing that he ‘did. 1 thiok jit was the 
unperceived operation of this im pref yn that made Dr Black’s le€tures 
fuch;,a treat ta all his fcholars. They were not only inftru&ted, but 
(ney knew not how) delighted ; and withont any effort to pleafe, but 

olely by the natural emanation of a gentle and elegant mind, cooperat- 
jng, indeed, with a mott perfpicuous exhibition of his fentiments, Dr 
Black became a favourite lecturer ; and many were induced, by the re- 
port of his ftudents, to attend his courfes, without having any parti- 
cular relith for chemical knowledge, but merely in order to be pleafed. 


This, however, contributed greatly to the extending the knowledge of 


chemiftry ; and it became a fafhionable part af the accompli fhment of 
a gentleman.’ Preface, p, |. li. 


One prominent feature in Dr Black’s charaéter, Mr Robifon 
does not appear to have delineated with fuflicient ftrength : ‘we 
mean the want of pafiion. There can be no doubt that this‘de- 
fect, however much it may have contributed to the eafe and 
calmneis of his enjoyments, deprived his mind of that energy by 
which alone thé greateft things are performed: in the purfuirs 

either 
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either of fpeculation or of aétive life. When we confider how 
fhort a period of time his original inquiries occupied, how care- 
lefsly he left his difcoveries to be appropriated by others, how 
little progrefs he made in following out thofe fublime ideas, by 
the help of which his followers have overturned and created fyf. 
tems; nay, how long an interval he frequently fuifered to elapfe 
between the conception and execution of fome experiment which 
was to decide the truth of a favourite theory; we mutt be con- 
vinced that he felt little of the infpiration fo neceffary to the full 
fuccefs of thofe happy few who poffefs all the powers of philo- 
fophical inveitigation, ‘This want of paflion, or of ardour and 
energy, Or, to give it the right name, this indolence, was confpi- 
cuous in all the particulars of Dr Black’s condu&t. The difcovery 
which he firit made, was the laft of being completed. He never 
could be induced to publifh any account of it to the world, note 
withitanding the conitant attempts of h $ rivals to deprive him 
of the claim. He was at all times averfe to publication, and fafs 
idious, to an uncommon degree, in his judgements of his own 
compotitions. When the expersmentum crucis of his do@trine of 
latent heat occurred to him, he delayed: making it for many 
nonths, becaufe there happened to be 


o- 


no icehoufe in the town 
where he hved. In extending this doctrine to the cafe of aéri- 
form fluidity, he remained for years fatishied with analogies and 
rough tketches of experiments, which he could at any time have 
periormed with eaie; and however little doubt he had reafon to 
entertain of the refult, he evinced none of that anxiety, which 
is fo natural to.a difcoverer even on the leatt important points of 
his theory. After afcertaining the exiftence of fixed air, and de- 
termining fome of its qualities, he delayed inveftigatir g its other 
properties, and purfuing the motft obvious experiments on analo- 
gous bodies; until the field was occupied by others, who, with 
fcarcely a {park of his truly philofophical genius, were enabled, by 
their fuperior activity, to make the moft valuable difcoveries. 
Nor can we avoid remarking how clofely his propriety and cor. 
rectnefs of charaéter was connected with this freedom from 
paflion, which always left his mind, as it were, difengaged, un- 
abforbed by any predominant enthufiafm, and at leifure co regard 
the molt trivial concerns. He was never, like Newton or Smith, 
known to be abfent in fociety 5 or thoughtlefs and playful in his 
hours of relaxation, like Hutton and Hume, 

** As. Dr Black, ” (we quote the words of his near relation Dr 
Fergufon *) «* had never any thing for oltentation, he was, at all times, 


precifely 





promomeeingnetiepesey Geanaseanantpnnsuatiiiatibetenien: ieee 

* Mr Robifon has incorporated with the narrative contained ii hig 
Preface, feveral extraéts from a biographical fketch of Dy B 
yp by this eminent writer. 
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precifely what the occafion required, and no more, Much as he was 
engaged in the details of his public ftation, and chemical exhibitions, 
his chambers were never feen lumbered with books and papers, or f{pe- 
cimens of mineralogy, &c. or the apparatus of experiments. Nor did 
any one fee Dr Black hurried at one time to recover matter which had 
been inprop verly negleéted on a former occafion. Every thing being 
done in its proper feafon and place, he ever feemed to have leifure in 
ftore ; and he was ready to receive his friend or aquaintance, and to 
take his part with cheerfulnefs in any converfation that occurred. And 
let me remark, that no one ever with more eafe to himfelf refrained 
from profeffional difcaffions of any fort, or converfation in which he 
was acknowledged fuperior,—or with lefs felf-denial, in mixed com- 
pany, left the fubje& of converfation to be chofen by others.” Pre- 
face, p. Ixviii. 

His attention was awake, even to the mere trifles of life. His 
domeftic affairs were regulated with an attention to minute cir 
cumftances, rarely to be obferved in the houfehold of a philofo- 
pher; andthe fortune which his admirable ceconomy enabled him 
to amafs (notwithitanding various diminutions that his income 
fuffered from his liberal and friendly difpofition), was accurately 
bequeathed to his near relations, in {hares proportioned to the de- 
gree which each individual poffeffed of his efteem. He was often 
heard to exprefs anxiety with refpect to the mode of his death, 
and to with for a quiet de parture from this world, without the 
evils of a long continued fick-bed. It is fingular how char aie 
iftic of the man, and how {uitable to fuch feelings, this laft fee: 
actually proved. 

* On the 26th November 1799, and in the feventy-firl year of his 
age, he expired, without any convulfion, fhock or ftupor, to announce 
erretard the approach of death. Being at table, with his ufual fare, 
fome bread, a few prunes, and a meafured quantity of milk, diluted 
“with water, and having the cup in his hand when the laft ftroke of his 
pulfe was to be given, he had fet it down on his knees, which were 
joined together, and kept it fleady with his hand, in the manner of a 
perfon perfectly at eafe; and in this attitude expired, without fpilling 
a drop, and without a writhe io his countenance ; as if an experiment 
had been required to fhew to his friends the facility with which he de- 

rted. ** * His fervant opened the door to tell him that fome one had 

eft his name ; but, getting no anfwer, ftepped about half way towards 
him, and feeing him fitting in that eafy pofture, fupporting his bafon 
of ‘ntilk with one hand, he thought that he had dropped afleep, which 
he had fometimes feen happen after his meals. He went back, and 
fhut the door; but before he got down ftairs, fome anxiety, which he 
could not account for, made bins return and look again at his mafter. 
Even then, he was fatisfied, after coming pretty near him, and turned 

to 


* The firft part of this extract is taken from the Memoir of Dr 
Fergufog, 
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to go away; but again returned, and coming quite -clofe to him, he 
found him without life.’ Preface, Ixxiv. Ixxv. 


Such was the man, of whofe le&tures the volumes now before 

us contain a faithful tranfcript. They are, therefore, a molt va- 
luable acquifition, although we fhouk d allow them only the merit 
of a literary curiofity, a relique of the greateft induétive phi- 
lofopher that has appeared fince the days of Sir Ifaac. Newton, 
and, unfortunately, one of the very few monuments which hts 
modeity and his indolence permitted him to leave. But this pubs 
lication is highly important m another point of | view ; it contains 
the only hiftory which we have of the difcovery of latent heat, 
and a much more copious account of the difcovery of fixed aly 
than that which the author publith neg during his life. 

The former of thefe difcoveties is, in our epinion, the molt 
important in its confequences, and the moft fignal, with reyatd 
to ‘difficulty, of any that has been made fince the application of 
gravity to explain the laws of planetary motion. . lt differs from 
all the others with which we are acquaint t in this mvatetial res 
fpet, that it is feparated, by a valt inte sea): from the previous 
fteps of our knowledge. By how many infenfible gradations dul 
we arrive at the doctrine of the compofition of water? Firtt, 
the inflammation of certain vapours was obferved; then, the didle 
covery of fixed ait having taught philofophers to examine the 
properties of certain elattic fluidsy one of thefe was found ito 
differ from the reft in being inflammable. It was atterwards re~ 
marked, that this air, when flowly burnt, produced maifture up- 
on a cold body held over the flame: fixed air was, by fonfe, 
thought to be produced in the fame procefs ; and reafoners inm 
ferred from hence, that the water had been contained in the in 
flammable air. But others varied the experiment, abd burned 
the air in clofe veffels ; moifture was {till formed, and accurate 
obfervation fhowed that no new aériform produg& refulted from the 
combuftion. A new fpecies of air having been difcovered, much 
becter calculated than common atmofp! ierical air to fupport flame, 
the combuftion of inflammable air was tried with this new fpe- 
cies, and it was found to be extremely rapid. The combultion 
being performed in clofe veffels, the inaccuracy of the experie 
ment gave rife to various errors; but water was always found to 

¢ produced: and fome ifgenious men, particularly Mr Watt, 
reafoning from all thefe facts, concluded that this fluid is a coms 
pound of the two airs, deprived, by their union, of a confdet- 
able portion of their latent heat, the quantity (viz.) which is nes 
ceflary for maintaining the elaftic a€ritorm ftate. ‘Fhis idea wag 
verified by the accurate experiment of Mr Cavendifh, in which 
the quantity of water formed was compared with the quantities 
of the aits burnt j and the French chemifts added new proofs oe 
¢ 
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the propofition by the analytical procefs. This chain of invefti- 
gation is evidently fo long, and of fuch flow formation, that we 
cannot, with any degree of correctnefs, appreciate the compara- 
tive merits of thofe who feverally extended it; nor point out the 
particular link upon which the grand difcovery hangs. And the 
fame difiribution of praife is {trictly proper in almott all the other 
inftances of fuccefsful phyfical refearch. Even the compofition 
of light was only unfolded by degrees, and appears to have been 
wonderfully nearly difcovered by Grimaldi and others, with whofe 
works Newton mutt have been acquainted. ‘There are numerous 
proofs of fuch anticipations contained in the writings of Hook and 
Mayow, as our chemical readers well know. Mr Robifon has, in 
his notes to thefe le€tures, pointed out feveral new and remark- 
able inftances, more particularly from the works of the former. * 
The fame obfervations may be extended to the moft important 
difcoveries in abftraé&t fcience, The method of fiuxions itfelf 
may be traced through a long fucceflion of lefs elegant and lefs 
general inventions for finding quadratures and fubtangents, 

But two great phyfical difcoveries feem to have followed this 
law of continuity, in fo flight a degree, that they may almolt be 
allowed to form a cafe of exceptions to its operation. ‘Thefe are 
the univerfality of gravitation, and the combination of heat, As, 
before the time of Sir Ifaac Newton, the influence of weight was 
only known by the falling of heavy bodies, al! ideas of the attrac- 
tion of gravitation were connected with this particular line of its 
operation: the only language in which men had ever learnt to 
exprefs themfelves upon the fubjeét, was borrowed immediately 
from the particular cafe of vertical defcent, and confined to the 
very limited {phere of its occurrence. In like manner, before the 
time of Dr Black, all the knowledge we had of the matter, or 
the motion of heat, was intimately connected with the idea of a 
fubftance, or a ftate, by which the fenfe of touch is affected in a 
fpecific manner, and the dimenfions of bodies fenfibly increafed, 
The phlogifton of Stahi was evidently no inference from induc- 
tion, even as modified and altered by his followers $3 neither was 
it the hypothefis of any peculiar qualities in the matter of heat: 
It was the affumption of a fub{tance, different from every other 
with which we are acquainted, endued with qualities repugnant 

to 


* Note 13. Vol. I, contains a very intcreiting account of Hook’s 
theory of combultion. Its fimilarity to the antiphlogitlic doctrine is 
truly fin gular; and Mr Robifon is, fo far as we know, the firit writer 
who has ‘remarked it. In p- §37, he fays that he only obferved it in 

4798: but there mutt be tome miftake in this ; for he publifhed a no- 
tice of it in his va luable article Pueumatic Sy §. 371, Encyclopedia Bria 
gunnica, ‘which appeared in the year 1795, 
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to the urtiverfal properties of matter, and capable of producing 
évery effe& which the inventors might wifh to explain. Phio- 
tifton was indeed denominated the matter of heat and light; but 
it might as well have been called the reguline principle ; and then, 
inftead of faying that the efcape of the matter of heat and light 
caufes the calcination of metals, the followers of Stahl would 
have faid, that the efcape of the réguline principle caufes the 
combuttion of inflammable bodies. It is evident, that no fpecific 
effect, no fubordination to the laws of chemical affinity, was ever 
afcribed to the fubftance which affects our fenfe with the feeling 
of heat, until Dr Black, from the moft faithful and cautious exa- 
mination of obvious facts, found, that this fubftance is capable of 
uniting with bodies, fo as not to affect our fenfes with the pecu- 
liar feeling of heat, and yet to produce upon thofe bodies the moft 
important changes—in the fame manner that an acid, when com- 
bined with an alkali, ceafes to tafte four, while it deitroys the 
acridity of the alkali, and forms a third body, poffeffing the noxi- 
ous qualities of neither. ‘This phyfical law, difcovered by the 
ftricteft induction, is applicable to the explanation of an infinite 
number of phznomena: its operations actu: lly occur in almoft 
every chemical experiment, and its influence is perceived in alk 
the great proce ffes of nature. For a moit interefting detail of the 
{teps by which Dr Black was led to the knowledge of it, we refer 
our readers to the firft volume of thefe le€tures. This narrative 
appears to us a model of philofophical oe as well as of in- 
dudti m3 making allowance for the ftyle of converfation, which 
is obvioufly adopted as moft fuitable for a public elementary lec- 
ture. 

The other great difcovery of Dr Black (the nature of the alka- 
line earths, and of fixed air) was fcarcely lefs i important in its con- 
fequences to chemical fcience, than the one which we have been 
cont mplating. ‘Che account of it contained in thefe volumes, 
differs conbider: ably from that which the author himfelf publifhed. 
It dwells more mi inutely upon the fteps of the inve - ration, and 
(with the exception of a fe w remarks upon borax ‘; apparently co- 
pied from the treatiie on magnefia alba and euistinend it is com- 
pofed in a ftyle much lefs careful and finifhed than that which 
the Doétor feems to have employed when he wrote for publication. 

Our readers will derive {ome entertainment from the compari- 
fon ; and we thall here give, as a fpecimen of the manner which 
diltinguifhes the whole of thefe lectures, the following paflage 
from “the hiftory of the difcovery of fixed air. It unites, with 
great fimplicity of diction, an exemplification of Dr Black’s ini- 
mitable fimplicity and ingenuity in the contrivance of experi- 
ments. 
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* In the fame year in which my firkt account of thele experiments 
avas publithed, namely 1757, 1 had difeovered, that this particular kind 
of air, attra¢ted by alkaline {ubftances, is deadly to all animals that 
breathe it by the mouth and noftrils together; but that if the noftrils 
were kept thut, 1 was led to think that it might be breathed with fafety. 
I found, for example, that when f{parrows died in it in ten or eleven 
feconds, they would live in it for three or four minutes when the noftrils 
were {hut by melted fuet. And 1 convinced myfelf, that the change 
produced on wholefome air by breathing it, confilted chiefly, if not 
folely, in the converfian of part of it into fixed air. For I found, that 
by blowing through a pipe into lime-water, or a folution of cauttic 
alkali, the lime was precipitated, and the alkali was rendered mild. I 
was partly led to thefe experiments by fome obfervations of Dr Hales, 
in which he fays, that breathin ig through diaphragms of cloth dipped 
in alkaline folution, made the air laft longer for the purpofes of life * 

© In the fame year, | found that fixed air is the chief part of the elaftic 
matter whic ch is formed in liquids in the vinous fermentation. Van Hel- 





f 
mont had indeed faid this, and it was to this that he firft gave the name 
gas filucfre. Ic could not long be unknown to thofe gecupied in brew- 
ing or making wines. But it was at random that he faid it was the 
fame with that of the Grotto del Cane in Italy (but he fuppofed the 
identity, becaufe both are deadly); for he had examined neither of 
them chemically, nor did he know that it was the air difeagaged in the 
effervefcence of alkaline fubftances with acids. I convinced myfelf of 
the fact, by going to a brew-houfe with two phials, one filled with 
diftilled water, and the other with lime-water. I emptied the firft into 
a vat of wort fermenting brifkly, holding the mouth of the phial clofe 
to the furface of the wort. 1 then poured fome of the lime-water into 
it, fhut it with my finger, and fhook it. The lime-water became turbid 
immediately. 

Van Helmont fays, that the dunfle, or deadly vapour of burning 
charcoal, is the fame gas filveltre ; but this was alfo a random conjec- 
ture. He does not even fay that it cxtinguifhes fame; yet this was 
known to the chemifts of his day. I had now the certain means of 
deciding the quettion, fince, if the fame, it mult be fixed air. I made 
feveral indiflin@ experiments, as foon as the conje€ture occurred to my 
thoughts ; but they were ‘with little contrivance or accuracy. [n the 
evening of the fame day that I difcovered that it was fixed air that 
efcap ed from fermenting liquers, 1 made an experiment which fatished 
me. Unfixing the nozzie of a pair of chamber bellows, I put a bit of 
charcoal, jaft red hot, into the wide end of it, and then quickly put- 
ting it into its place again, I plunged the pipe to the bottom of a 

phial, 





* In the winter 1764-5, Dr Black rendered a confiderable quantity 
of cauflic foffil alkali mild and cryftaline, by caufing it to filtre flowly 
by rags, in an apparatus which was placed above one of the fpiracles 
in the ceiling of a church, in which a congregation of more than 150@ 


perfons had coptinued acar ten hourg—Ldiser. 
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phial, and forced the air vei y flowly through the chareoal, fo as to 
maintain its combuftion, but not produce a heat too fuddenly for the 
phial to bear. When I judged that the air of the phial was completely 
vitiated, I poured lime-water into it, and had the pleafure of feeing it 
become milky in a moment.’ Vol. II. p. 87. 88. 

We cannot eafily imagine a more interefting narrative; it re- 

‘nde f Montucla’s admirable and animating acco f the 
minds us of Montucla’s admirable and animating account of the 
' ntial difference, that here 
the narrator was himfelf the performer of the action. 






lorricellian experiment, with this efi 
1 


Che following paffage, from the concluding difcourfe on heat, 
may ferve as an example of Dr Black’s pow: rs of defcription ; 
ud we cannot help regretting, that thefe volumes do not cone 
in alfo the Iecture in w! 





ich he was wont (unneceffarily, indeed, 


ut with great force of invective) to expofe the manifold abfur- 
lities of Meyer’s acidum pin 


a 


- 


. . ' a . , ‘ 7 “— 
‘ It is plain, that not only all animal and vegetable life, but that the 
, > , c 1 
whole face and appearance of nature, the very form and powers of the 


al A 


elements ther ifelve by d pend on this limited a¢tion of heat. There are 
none of the elementary bodies with which we are better acquainted than 
water. Let us attend a little to the powers and qualities by which it 
acts its part in this fyitem of beings. We all admire its pure traafpae 
yency in a {pring ; the level and polifhed furface with which it reflects 
objects that are on the banks of a lake; the mobility with which it 
runs along the cha mel of a brook, and the inceflant motion of its waves 
in a ftormy fea. But, when viewed with a philofophical eye, it ap- 


pears much more an object of admiration. ‘The fame water which, 





ider its ufual form, is fuch a principal beauty in the feene of nature, 
is employed in her molt extentive operations, and is neceflary to the 
pro} I ? y 


formation of all her productions. It penetrates the interior parts of the 
earth, and appears to afiiit in the production of various minerals, ftones, 
and earths, found there, by bringing their diflerent ingredients toge- 
ther, and applying them to one another prc pe rly, that th "y may con- 





crete. We know it aries ia vapours from the furface of the ocean, to 
Fs age A acamiehte dating a an 
rm ti CciOucs, and to defc nd again in rain Upon the d y ia d, and 





give origin to {priags, rs, a S$; Or, Upon proper occahous, to 

} } ] ee nd rata’ 

iorm deep fnow, which protects the ground and vegetables from the 
} ’ ? ’ 


to which fome parts of the world are, expofed ; 
and, after it has performed this ufeful office, it readily yields to the 


imtenfe and mortal « 





heat of fummer, and returns to a ftate in which it 
pofes as rain. By its fluidity and tenuity, it trates the foil, and 
the feeds of plauts which that foil contains. Thefe it caufes to fwell 
and germinate into plants, which depend on water for fupport. It 
paffes with freedom and eafe through all their minuteft tubes and vef- 
{els, and carries with it materials neceffary for nourifhment and growth, 
or changes its appearance fo as to become part of the plant. There is 
no plant or vegetable fubftance, that does not contain in its compofition 
a large quautity of water, eafily feparable from it. 


rves the fame pur- 


The hardeit woods 
contain 
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contain a great deal. The fofter and more fucculent parts of vegetables 
are almoft totally compofed of it. Iven the oils and refinous fubftances 
can be refolved in part into water. It is plainly as neceflary to the 
animals, and is found to be as copious an in gredient i in the compofitiou 
of their bodies, and of all the different parts of t 

Thefe are the numerous and exteniive ufes of this beautiful ele- 























ment. But, in this fucceffion of forms and ope s which it under- 
goes, you will perceive that it is fet in motion, and adapted to the fe 
ends, by the nice adjultm und gentle viciffitudes of heat and cold, 
which attend the returns of } id nicht, and fummer and winter ; 
and that even the form, under which it and the other elements play 
their am: depends on the limited action of heat. Were our heat to 
be diminifhed, and to continue tifhed, to a degree not very far be- 
low the cudinary temperature, the water would lofe its fluidity, and 
affume the form of a folid hard body, totally unfit for the numerous 
purpofes which it ferves at prefent. And, if the diminution of heat 
were to ge ili j f; rther, the air i lf wot ld ! fe it 3 elaftic {ys and we uld 
be frozen to a folid ufelefs matter like the water; and thus all nature 
would become a lifelefs, filent, and difmal ruin. Such being the im- 
portant part allotted to water, in the magnificent feries of natural opera- 
tions, in cc nfeq ence of tl quant icated to it by heat, all 
it $ prope! ties become interefti 9 object of c templa ien to a fe } 

heart. That peculiarity, by which the expanfion and contra¢tion of 
water by heat is diiti igu hed from the fat effeét on other fubftance ’ 
I mean its irregularity between 32° and 40° of Fahrenheit, naturally at- 





tracts attention. Even this feemi ingly trifiing ditin étion has been fh 

} } 2" oY tation 

by Count Rumford to have a mighty effeét in rendering our habitation 
} 






more comfortable. 

On the other hand, were the heat which at pref it cherifhes and en- 
livens this globe, allowed to increafe beyond the bounds at pi fent pre 
{cribed to it ; befide the deftruction of all animal and vegetable lif 
which would be thx stage and inevitable confequence, the water 
would lofe aay refent form, and aflume that of an elattic hik 

( lobe would be melted and d to- 





air; the folid parts of the ; 
gether, or mixed with the air and water in fmoke and vapour; and _na- 
ture would return to the original chaos.’ Vol. I. p. 245 - 

Of the converfation {tyle, in which thefe | lectures are tor the 
moft part writt m, we may rem: rk, that although it uf \ 
feffes the advantages of plai uinnefs and fluency, yet, being adapted 
to the tones of the void 5 it is very apt, when read over by a 
third perfon, to be deficient in pert picuity; and being lefs pre- 
medit sted, it is fearcely ever equal in pre ecifion to a good written 
it} Its want of ele >gance is a defect of much Iefs confe quence ; 
but all thefe circumftances muft confpire to impair the etfect of 
this work, unlefs the occafion of its com pofition be kept in view. 

As a fyftem of chemical inftruGion, the lectures of Dr Black 
pcflefs very peculiar merits. Although they are, in many im- 
pcrtant refpects, of neceflity far behind the more recent fy{tema- 
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tical works upon this fubjeét, they may farly be admitted to con¢ 
tain the molt acceffible ftore of information which perfons. ig- 
norant of the fcience can at prefent command. They are deliver- 
ed, as much as poffible, in the analytical mode. ‘Chey take for 
granted no previous acquaintance with fcience in the learner 4 
and they require, lefs than any work which we know, the affift- 
ance of apparatus. Dr Black’s manner of introducing the 

newly difcovered fubftances, has, indeed, no great appearance 
of fyitematic arrangement; but it fhould be remembered, that an 
elementary treatife has other objeéts in view, than the attainment 
of that fair outfide which forms the chief attraétion of philofo- 
phical fyftems. After a perfon, wholly ignorant of fcience, has 
ftudied chemiftry in thefe volumes, he may have occafion for fome 
fuch work as Lavoifier or Fourcroy, i in order to digeft and arrangé 
the knowledge he has picked up. But, we believe, every one in 
the leaft converfant with the matter, will admit the impracticas 
bility of initiating an ignorant perfon into the fcience, merely by 
the affittance of thofe elegant and curioufly fyftematic authors. 
It is true, we have fometimes felt inclined, in reading this work, 
to fufpe& Dr Black of too great contempt for the fynthetic form 
of inftru€tion. Upon this important point, however, his own 
arguments, as he delivered them in converfation with Dr Hutton 
and Mr Robifon, have been preferved ; and we very willingly 
tranfcribe them, as containing a full and plain ftatement of the 
principles on which the whole courfe was conftrudted. Mr Ro- 
bifon had expreffed a very favourable opinion of Lavoifier’s fketch 
of a fcientific arrangement, and had alluded to the happy train of 
fynthetic deduction which it enabled that philofopher to carry 
through the whole ciemical hittory of bodies— 

This,” faid Dr Black, “ is the very thing [ diflike it for. Ches 
miftry ig not yet a fcience. We are very far from the knowledge of firft 
principles, We fhould avoid every thing that has the pretenfions of a 
tull fyftem. The whole of chemical fcience fhould, as yet, be analy. 
tical, like Newton’s Optics ; and we fhould obtain the conneting prin« 
ciple, in the form of a general law, at the very end of our induétiony 
as the reward of our labour. You blamed, and, in my opinion, juftly, 
De La Grange’s Mechanique Analytique, for being the very oppofite to 
a real analytical procefs ;—for adopting as the fundamental propofition, 
as a firft principle, a theorem which in faé& is nothing more than a fagas 
cious obfervation of an univerfal faét, difcoverable indeed in every me- 
chanical phenomenon ; but ftill not a principle, but the mathematical 
and not the phyfical refult of all our indu€tions. This is not a fundas 
mental theorem, fit for inftructing a novice in the fcience, but for adepts 
alone. The cafe is the fame in chemiftry. 

* But this is not the greateft fault in the arrangement which fets out 
from the conftitution of the atmofphere. In order to get the proofs 


on which the —- of this firft principle muft entirely reft, we muft 
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fall to work with a number of complex, very complex fubftances, of 
Which we know nothing, and whofe -modes of ation are among the 
moft myfterious things in chemiftry ; and the conclufions which we muft 
draw, require a fteadinefs and contention of thought which very few 
poffefs,—which a beginner in philofophical inveftigation cannot poffibly 
poffefs. It is by no means fair to appeal to a Lavoifier, a Cavendith, 
ora Berthollet, or other great chemitts, for the clearnefs of the evidence. 
They are not the proper judges, Lay it before a fenfible metallurgift, 
ignorant of chemiftry. Ask this man whether he fees the incontroverti- 
ble force of the proof. When 1 take the matter im this light, I affirm 
that, even to a philofopher, the proofs of the,fundamental propofitions 
which have been acquicfeed in by the authors of this arrangement, are 
very fcanty, very flight, and very refined. This is a fault in a fyftem 
publithed for the inftru€tion of the ignorant ; and, in the prefent day, 
it is a very great fault. There is ju now a rage for fyftem,—for com- 
plete fyftems. We have got fuch a high conceit of our knowledge, 
that we cannot be pleafed with a fyftem which acknowledges any im- 
perfection: It muft not leave one open link: It muft not leave any thing 
unexplained. And I fee it always happen, that if the application of a 
fyftem to the explanation of phenomena be very comprchenfive, leaving 
no blanks, and if the explanation have fome feafibility, this catches the 
fancy,—it dazzles the underftanding. Nay, we think it impoffible that 
a principle that is falfe ean tally with fo many phenomena. This feem- 
ing coincidence is confidered as a proof of its validity ; and we are no 
longer folicitous about the direé proofs adduced im the beginning. I have 
often heard fuch arguments for what I knew to be great nonfenfe. This 
kind of authority accruing to a theory from its fpecious and extenfive 
application to phenomena, is always bad ; and, with mere beginners in 
philofophy, it is doing them an irreparable hurt. It nourifhes that itch 
for theory ; and it makes them unfolicitous about the firft foundations of 
it :—thus it forms in their minds the wortt of all philofophical habits. 

* lam refolved to go on in a very different way. I fubfcribe to al- 
mof all Mr Lavoifier’s dogtrines ; and I will teach them all: And FE 
affirm that 1 fhall teach them with an impreffion of their truth which 
his method can never make. My ftudents fhall get all thefe doétrines 
piecemeal ;—every one of them by fleps which fhall be quite eafy and 
confident, becaufe they fhall be acquainted with every fubftance before I 
employ its phenomena as proofs. Each of Mr Lavoifier’s doctrines fhall 
arife in courfe, as a {mall and obvious addition to the properties of fome 
fubftance already known. Then I fhall carry the fludent back, and thew 
him that the influence of our new difcovery extends alfo to thofe fub- 
ftances which we had been confidering before. Thus, all the doGrines 
will be had eafily, familiarly, and with confidence in their truth. 

© 1 even think that this method will be more pleafant,—the novel- 
ties, or reformations, being, by this method, diftributed over the whole 
eourfe. And it will have yet another advantage: It will make the 
ftudent acquainted with the chemiftry of former years, which is far from 
being unworthy of the attention of a philofopher. Newton, Stahl, 

Margraaf, Cramer, Scheele, Bergmann, were geniufes not below the 
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common level. But the perfon who learns chemiftry by Lavoifier’s 
fcheme, may remain ignorant of all that was done by former chemiifts, 
and unable to read their excellent writings. 

* I do not find that my old arrangement needs much change : Some 
I will make,——chiefly in the order in which I treat the inflammable fub- 
fances and the metals. ’ 

We have-already mentioned, in general terms, the great addi- 
tional value which Mr Robifon’s notes confer upon this publica- 
tion. Befides a variety of curious and original chemical fa&s, 
they illuftrate, by feveral very important documents and acute rea- 
fonings, the hiftory of Dr Black’s difcoveries. They anfwer the de- 
mand which was long ago made by Mr Nicolfon, that fome con- 
temporary author fhould adjypft the claims of the feveral philofo- 
phers who have borne a part in eftablithing the do€trine of latent 
heat. * ‘hey prove to a demonttration, that the undivided ho- 
nour of this grand difcovery is due to the author of thefe Leétures, 
whofe amiable and dignified modefty prevented him from taking 
the neceffary fteps to fecure his own claims. The following ftate- 
ment of the attempts that have been made to rob him of his juft 
fame, prefents no very pleafing picture of the philofophical cha- 
racter; and we are almoft inclined to hope that Mr Robifon, from 
whom our authority is derived, has been miftaken in his deci- 
fions. We feel it our duty, however, to give the circumftances 
to the public as he has detailed them; premifing that we are 
forry we can fee no immediate reafons for doubting his accuracy, 
while we rely moft implicitly on his veracity and candour. 

Dr Black never publithed his own account of the difcovery, but 
he gave it, every year after 1760, in his Lectures, to very numer» 
ous clafles of ftudents from various parts of Europe. It is proved, 
from his note-books, as well as from the concurring teftimony of 
Mefirs Robifon and Watt, that he completed this difcovery, as 
far as regards aqueous fluidity, between the years 1754 and 1797. 
We have already remarked, that he immediately extended it to 
the cafe of a¢riform fluidity, even before he had aétually performs 
ed the experiments by which the application is illuftrated in detail. 
Among his pupils, Dr Black had many gentlemen of Geneva; 
particularly a M. Chaillet, in 1763, and a Dr Odier, who cor- 
refponded with M. De Luc, and communicated to our countty 
man feveral of that gentleman’s meteorological obfervations. A 
Swedifh gentleman of the name of Willems, or Willemfon, 
(from Stockholm), was alfo much in the company df Dr Black 
and his friends, about the year 1768. He was wholly occupied 
with chemical ftudies. From none of thefe ftudents was the 
flighteft hint ever obtained, that a doctrine in any degree refem- 
bling that of latent heat, had been known in Geneva or Sweden, 
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While the communication between this country and thofe parto 
was thus conftant, manufcript copies of Dr Black’s leCtures were in 
very general circulation among his ftudents. ‘They were even fold 
at a moderate price; and they contained accounts of his difcoveries, 
if not altogether corsect, at leaft abundantly copious for all the 
purpofes of plagiarifm. In 1770, a furreptitious publication of 

-them was made by a London bookfeller, under a general title ; 
and this work gave a very di(tinét (tatement of the leading parts 
of the doétrine, with a full acknowledgement that Dr Black was 
the difcoverer. | In 1772, Mr Wilcke of Stockholm read a paper 
to the Royal Society of that city, in which the abforption of heat, 
by melting ice, is deferibed ; and in the ame ‘year, M. De Luc 
of Geneva, publifhed his Recherches fur les modifwations de [ At- 
mofphere, in which the dogtrine is, with ais leis accuracy, em- 
ployed to explain fome meteorolegical facts. 

Our readers will probably have anticipated the conclufion which 
this ftatement of circumftances- forces us to draw,-—that both the 
one and the other of thefe gentlemen, in all probability, owed 
their knowledge of the abforption of heat to the diffufion of Dr 
Black’s difcovery, through the medium of his Le€lurés. But the 
fubfequent conduct of M. De Luc deferves our farther attention; 
and leaves as little doubt, with refpec to his culpability, as can 
exift upon a queftion of this fort. 

About the year 1782, Dr Black was informed, that M. De 
Luc earneftly wifhed to become the editor of his obfervations up- 
on latent heat, in order to fecure Dr Black’s claims to the dif 
covery, from the attempts which were continually made by o- 
thers to appropriate it. In confequence of repeated folicitations, 
Dr Black gave his freind Mr Watt permiffion to communicate the 
leading points of his theory, and inftru€tions to perform the ex- 
periments before M. De Luc. Neither the Doétor nor his friends 
had now the fmalleft anxiety upon the fubject: they trufted in the 
promife of the Genevefe philofopher, and expected to fee in his 
great work, a full vindication of the claims which he had anxi- 
oufly volunteered to defend. The publication at lait arrived; and 
the mode of defence was fomewhat novel. It confifted in a re- 
futation of the claims urged by others, and an affertion, that the 
difcovery of latent heat was entirely M. De Luc’s own, Dr 
Black being only allowed the merit of having firlt attempted to 
meafure the exact quantity of abforption in the particular cafe of 
aqueous fluidity. Mr Watt then wrote a letter to M. De Luc, 
containing a full explanation of Dr Black’s difcovery, and infifted 
that this fhould be publifhed in the next volume of the work. It 
appeared accordingly; but was accompanied only by an acknow- 
ledgement of the fatisfaétion which M. De Luc received, from 

learning that his own fyitem had fo able a defender as Dr Black 5 
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a circumftance, he adds, which will give him new confidence in 
the doétrine. 

From the foregoing ftatement, then, it appears, that M. De 
Lyc publifhed a work, containing a few crude ideas on the 
combination of heat; that he afterwards became better acquaint- 
ed with the fubje& ; that he formed a defign to pafs for the au- 
thor of the doétrine, by completing his knowledge of the theory, 
and twifting his former vague ftatements into fome kind of fi- 
milarity ; that, for this purpofe, he applied to the man whom he 
knew to be the difcoverer, and obtained, from him, a full ac- 
count of the matter, under the pretext of defending his claim a- 
gainft others; that, inftead of fulfilling his promife, he only refut- 
ed the claims of thofe others, in order to bring forward his own; 
converted the documents which he had procured, to his own 
ufe ; and concluded by politely laughing at the perfon whom he 
had thus defrauded. Such is the amount of the impreffion made 
by Mr Robifon’s narrative, in the eighth note to the firft volume. 
We with that fome friend of the Genevefe philofopher could 
{tep forward to clear him from fo foul a charge. We are will- 
ing to hope, that his condu€&t may be explained in a way confift- 
ent, at Jeait, with the belief of his honefty: for who can hefi- 
tate to pronounce, that the conduct here 1 mputed to him, would 
have been deemed common impoftura, if avarice, not vanity, had 
been the motive, and.money, not fame, the end? 

y pee fon has incorporated with the text of thefe Leétures, 


Vol. IT. 21¢, fome very curious obfervations upon the conduét 

of os voifier and his affociates, bothtowards Dr Black, and in the 

eftablifhment of their new chéiiical fyfiem. We rejoice that 
: 6 fs 


irly brought before the public ; and, on which- 
ever fide the decifion may finally be given, the hiftory of the {ci- 
ence, as well as the political hiftory of the times, is likely to be 


luftrated by the difcuffion. That the French chemifts form- 
ed themfelves into a junt f r tl + propagation of their fyf- 
tem; that, like all juntos, they delivered their doctrines with 


u®in matters of fcicnce ; 
z j it of a fpirit of perfecu- 
tion towards thofe who, from ancient habits, or from a 
predilection for their own new theories, refufed their affent 
to the antiphlogiftic doctrines, are facts which cannot be dif- 
puted. As little can“it be denied, that the Parifian philetophers, 
animated, like all fimilar affociations, by an e/prit de corps, and 
mingling with this, very {trong national partialities, arrogated to 
themfelves the merit of every important difcovery, nay, of almoft 
all the detached obfervations which had been made in any part 
of Europe during the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
Wow, Mr Robifon requires us to go a ftep farther, and to admit 
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that the motive for changing the nomenclature may be found in 
the fame corporation and national f{pirit,— in a defire to obliterate 
the remembrance of every thing which did not owe its origin 
to the affociated academicians of France,—in the fame combina- 
tion of innovating phrenzy, and puerile vanity, which produced 
the new calendar and metrology. We confefs our difpofition 
to queftion this, at leaft in the extent to which it is here 
pufhed, No one can deny that the love of fyftem had rifen to 
a very great height in France, at the time of the innovations 
now alluded to; and it would appear, that as much of the ca- 
lendar and metrology as is analagous to the nomenclature, owed 
its origin to this {pirit of fyftematizing and claflifying all the 
objects of our contemplation. Inftead of blaming the new che- 
mical language for its refemblance to the other changes, we are 
inclined to laugh at the pedantry of its authors, who cculd over- 
look the effential diftin€tion between the two cafes, foolifhly 
think of giving new names to the ideas of moft ordinary recur- 
rence in common life, and attempt fuddenly to alter the language 
and the habits of the vulgar, for the pleafure of an ufelefs uni- 
formity. It cannot be doubted, that political views mingled 
with this love of fyftem in preparing the change of the calendar, 
ethaps thofe views were the chief inducement to its adoption. 
But it fhould be remembered, that mere innovation, however 
fudden, in matters purely fpeculative, is liable to no one of the 
manifold objetions which are fo decifive againft all fudden po- 
litical changes, however fpecious, And in this moft effential 
particular, the two cafes are exactly oppofed to each other :-—that 
the new nomenclature was adopted, after a feries of the moft 
beneficial and fundamental changes had been effeéted upon the 
whole fcience of chemiftry ; while nothing called for the new 
calendar, but the moft deftructive revolution which the violence 
and folly of mankind ever brought about. The dogmatical fpirit, 
indeed, with which the new nomenclature, and, in general, the 
new fyftem, was promulgated, had a tendency to obliterate much 
very valuable information, contained in the writings of the elder 
chemifts: and we conceive, that the prefent publication, if it 
ferved no other end, would be highly important as a colleétion 
of things not to be met with in the works of the new fchool. 

Mr Robifon, among the obfervations to which we are now 
alluding, introduces a fact, upon the authority of Profeflor 
Lichtenberg of Gottingen. We give it to our readers as an 
amufing inftance of that univerfal char/atanerie (the word cannot 
be tranflated by a people fo deftitute of the thing) which renders 
the French national character the leaft re/peffable of any in 
the civilized world. When the Parifian chemifts, it feems, had 
finifhed their grand experiment on the compofition of water, 
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they held a fort of feftival, at which Madam Lavoifier, in the 
habit of a prieftefs, burnt Stahl’s Fundamenta on an altar, while 
folemn mufic played a requiem to the departed fyftem. The 
German Profeflor remarks, that if Newton had been capable of 
fuch a childith triumph over the vortices of Des Cartes, he could 
never be fuppofed the man who wrote the Principia; and Mr 
Robifon mott juftly adds, that if Newton or Black had fo exult- 
ed over Des Cartes and Meyer, their countrymen would have 
concluded they were out of their fenfes. 

The injuftice of Lavoifier’s behaviour to Dr Black, has perhaps 
been fomewhat overrated by our author. He attempted, indeed, 
to conceal the very name of the difcoverer of latent heat, in his 
papers upon that do€trine. ‘This appears to have been his mode 
of proceeding on all fuch oceafions. He feems to have thought 
that the variation of an experiment, or the farther profecution of 
an idea, gave him a right of property in the whole fubjeét. But 
we can {carcely confider his well-known letter to Dr Black as very 
irrefragable evidence of duplicity, when we refle@ on the unmean- 
ing complimentary ftyle which all Lavoifier’s countrymen adopt 
upon every occafion. Dr Black was perhaps as little entitled to 
interpret the exprefhons of that letter into a profound refpect for 
his ot genius, as he would be to infer affe€tion from the or- 

ing, or fubmiffion from the conclufion of the lefs 
verbofe e pitt ity effufions of his own countrymen. We mutt re- 
fer our read ers, however, to the ‘ Obfervations’ themfelves for a 
full ftatement of the facts upon which Mr Robifon’s remarks are 
founded. ‘They certainly throw very confiderable difficulties in 
the way of thofe who may be inclined to defend the French 
pt ~~ of phers * 
‘he difeuflions which Mr Robifon’s notes contain upon va- 
ou points of modern chemiftry, are of ineftimable import- 
ance to the ftudent of that fcience. They draw his attention to- 
wards the weak parts of that beautiful theory into which the 
French philofophers have expanded the conclulions fanétioned 
by experiment; and fuggeft to him, at every ftep, the difference 
B4 between 


* The condu& of Fourcroy, and of one or two other chemical wri- 
ters, not immediately engaged in the original i inquiries which led to the 
new fyttem, has been much more fair towards Dr Black. Fourcroy, 
in particular, has uniformly mentioned his name with the greateft re- 
fpe&t, and has unequivocally admitted his claims to both of the grand 
difcoveries which place him at the head of modern chemifts. See 
Fourcroy’s careful enumeration of the important benefits conferred up- 
on the fcience by the difcovery of fixed air, Elem. of Chemifiry & 
Nat. Hift. vol. 1.3; alfo Syfleme des Connaiffances Chimiques, vol. 1. 
p- 13-5 Abid. p. 28. 49. He fixes the date of the difcovery of fixed 
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between the unfupported and the unqueftionable politions of the 
fyftem. In point of fairnefs and ingenuity, thefe difcuffions 
are indeed fuperior to any with which we are acquainted. The 
new theory has never yet been treated with fo much candour 
and impartiality. Mr Robifon is, in faét, only an adverfary to 
the doctrines which are not warranted by induction, or are in- 
comnfiftent with known faéls; and we fhall now offer a few ob- 
fervations upon thofe doctrines, not as a fpecimen of what our 
author has given, but as a caution to our readers againft that 
implicit confidence in the univerfal truth of the antiphlogiftic 
theory, which is derived from an unphilofophical careleffnefs 
about the facts, and a predetermination to learn the fyftem fyn- 
thetically. 

Lavoifier and his followers maintain, that the light and heat 
extricated during the combuttion of inflammable bodies, come en- 
tirely from the oxygenous gas. Now, to pafs over the very weighty 
objections arifing from the deflagration of nitrous falts, o bjedtions 
which have only been got rid of by the molt gratuitous explana- 
tions, how does it happen that the union * many inflammable 
bodies, as fulphur and iron, fulphur and lead, &c. produces an ig- 
nition (7, ¢. an emiffion of light and heat) as ae as the union of 
the fame inflammable bodies with oxygen? Is it confittent with 
the moft obvious principles of induction, to attribute the light pro- 


duced in cafes of combuilion entircly to the oxygenous gas, when 


the fame bodies are found, in cafes of union without that gas, to 
give out fuch quantities of light ? Light, i indeed, attraéts oxygen 
from bodies, and contributes to give it the gafeous form. But 
the union of light with inflammable bodies is a fa@ fully as un- 
queftionable, and entitles us as pofitively to conclude, that part, 
at leaft, of the light emitted in combuftion comes from them 
Befides, various inftances may be given of bodies, confefledly 


incapable of forming any union with oxygen, giving out lighr, 
when heated to a certain point. Salts, and earths, and com- 
binations of the two, as glafs, are eafily made red, and even 


white 


air, by Dr Black, in 1755 or 1757 5 and the repetition of his experi 
ments, by Lavoifier, in 1771 & 1772; vol. I. p. 36. From the unfor- 
tunate circumflance of Dr Black never having publifhed any account of 
his other great difcovery, we cannot expec that his claim to it fhould 
be adjufled with equal precifion. But the fame author (vol. I. p. 40.) 
gives a very clear teftimony in favour of our countryman upon this 
point alfo. In enumerating the fubjects of Lavoifier’s chemical me- 
moirs, he mentions one as having beeit written by that author, in 1777 
on the combination ef the matter of heat with evaporable fluids, and the 
formation of elaftic fluids ; and adds, * Thefe ideas, a long while before 
diffeminated by Black, were ftill little known in France, and facilitated 
to Lavoifier the introduction of all his other data. ’ 
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white hot, without any oxydation, or any change whatever of 
their properties, except the expulfion of moiftare, and other 
volatile ingredients in their compofition. Other bodies, capable 
of uniting with oxygen at a high temperature, appear capable 
of being ignited by a lower degree of heat. Thus, linen’ cloth, 
when expofed to a heat fomewhat higher than that of boiling 
water, feems, in the dark, to be covered with a blue lambent 
flame, and yet, when examined, fhews no fymptom whatever of 
oxygen ation ; for it is not in the flightett degree decompofed; and 
there is no inftance of fuch heterogeneous bodies being oxydated 
entire. 

How does it happen, that a body, admitted to be, acid, fhould 
contain no oxygen? ‘The Pruffic acid is this body. And how 
comes it, that water, which is fo highly oxygenated, has no 
properties of an acid? To fay, as the followers. of; Lavoifier 
have done, that hydrogen is not an acidifiable bafe, is exaQly 
to {tate the difficulty in another form of words. 

How is the deflagration of water, in the following.experiment; 
accounted for, upon any principle in the new theory?’ If fulpha- 
ric acid and oxymuriate, either of potafh or foda, rendered as dry 
as polhible, are mixed together, a red and fuming liquor i is formedy 
having fomewhat of a nitrous fimell, but containing. no nitrous 
acid or nitrous gas. Let a drop of water be projected upon this 
liquor while the red colour remains, it inftantly deflagrates 
with a flight e: xplofion. This explains the experiment of tritue- 

rating fulphur with oxymuriates, and of the explofions fome» 
times found to attend the mixture of fulphuric acid with thofe 
falts when in a moift ftate. But how is the water firfl decom- 
pofed, and then recompounded? We can find no explanation of 
this, even in the doctrine of predifpofing affinities, invented for 
the purpofe of overcoming all difficulties. 

When a certain degree of heat, without light, is applied to 
nany inflammable bodies, they are vaporized, withot oxygena- 
tion, decompoftion, or flame. Apply a lower temperature, with 
light, and the vapour burns. Yet, what effeét fhould the Rees 
fence of light produce, according to the theory of Lavoifier ? 

A multitude of other faéts might be mentioned, all tending to 
fhow how unfounded that confidence is which the followers of 
the new chemiitry have repofed in the univerfality of its powers 
of explanation, Mr Robifon, who {tates a variety of fuch facts, 
acquits Lavoifier of the charge of an unphilofophical readinefs 
to generalize, which has been brought againft his followers. 
But it muft be acknowledged, that Lavoifier himfelf was too fond 
of a beautiful theory—a fyftem which explained every thing— 
to obferve with fufficient ftriétnefs the rules of analytical invefti- 
gation; and his fyftem of chemiftry feems liable, even in the 
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laft form which he gave it, to all thofe judicious and philofo- 
hical criticifms which the firft fketch of it called forth from 
Dr Black. 

We cannot conclude thefe very general and defultory reflec- 
tions, without again expreffing our obligations to Mr Robifon 
for the high intellectual treat which this publication has afforded 
us. If any thing could render the prefent more acceptable, it 
would be the addition of an index, or a full table of contents. 


Agr. 1%. Le Malheur et La Pitié: Pome en quatre Chants. Par 
M. VP Abbé de Lille, un des Quarante de l’Academie Frangoife. 
Publié par M. de Mervé. Dulau, Londres, 4to, 1803. 


La Pitié > Potme en quatre Chants. Par Jacques de Lille. 
Paris, 1803. 


HERE is no living author, we believe, whofe works have at- 
tained fo extenfive and fo durable a celebrity as thofe of M. 
de Lille. It is now upwards of twenty years fince the poem of 
“ Les Jardins’ began to be read out of France; and, in the courfe 
of that time, it has been tranflated into almoft all the languages 
of Europe, and been made the fubjeé of criticifm and imitation 
from Warfaw to Naples. A reputation that prevails fo univer- 
fally, and is retained fo long, muft neceffarily be merited; and it 
would not only be prefumptuous, but abfurd, to call in queftion 
the reality of thofe excellences, to which the whole European 
world has borne fo unequivocal a teftimony. We may be per- 
mitted, however, to inquire a little into the peculiar nature of 
thofe merits which have met with fo general approbation ; and to 
confider whether they are not attended with any characteriftic 
defects. 

It probably will not appear very flattering to a French writer, 
or to his French admirers, to fay, that he has extended his repu- 
tation, chiefly by abandoning his national peculiarities, and added 
materially to the beauty of his compofitions, by accommodating 
them to the tafte of his neighbours. Yet fuch, it appears to us, 
is undoubtedly the cafe with M, de Lille. He has recommend- 
ed his works to general perufal, by departing, in a good meafure, 
from the common poctical ftyle of his countrymen; by adopting, 
freely, the beauties of the furrounding countries, and forming 
himfelf upon the model of all that appeared to him to be excele 
Jent in the poetry of modern Europe. French poeiry, we are 
inclined to fufpect, never had any very fincere admirers out of 
France. The general diffufion of the language of that people, 
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the excellence of many of their writings, and their early profi- 
ciency in criticifm and the belles lettres, had indeed given a cet~ 
tain currency to moft of their domeftic favourites, and fpread in- 
to the circulation of Europe, whatever had received the ftamp of 
Parifian approbation. But their reception was more owing to 
the authority by which they were recommended, than to their 
own powers of univerfal fafcination. Men withed to admire the 
poems of thofe, whofe profe was in general fo delightful; and 
feldom had courage to fet up their own judgement in oppofition 
to the fentence of a tribunal that was for the moft part fo en- 
lightened. French poetry was read, therefore, and applauded 
over all Europe, without being fincerely admired. Some pre- 
tended to be enchanted with it, and others imagined that they 
were fo; while all the men of letters {poke of it with deference, 
and condemned, without mercy, all that refembled it in the pro- 
ductions of their own countrymen. Although a poet who had 
obtained reputation in France, was not fure, therefore, of pleaf- 
ing all the reft of Europe, he came before his foreign readers 
with very confiderable advantages. He was certain of being pae 
tiently and favourably liftened to, and might affure himfelf, that 
many would applaud, and that the greater part would be willing 
to admire. As foon, therefore, as a French poet appeared, who 
was willing to lay afide the gaudy aren of his country, and to 
accommodate himfelf to the tafte of the other European nations, 
it was to be expected that his popularity would be at leaft equal 
to his merits. It was referved for M. de Lille to make this ex- 
periment; and we are really perfuaded, that a very great fhare 
of his reputation is to be aferibed to its fuccefs. 

It is chiefly from the modern poets of England, that M. de Lille 
has borrowed the peculiarities of his manner. Befides the obvious 
and avowed imitations of Pope, Addifon, Goldfmith, Cowper, and 
Darwin, that occur in the prefent publication, there is fomething 
in the whole temper and complexion of his campofitions, that 
certainly does not belong to the genuine fchool of French poetry. 
The profe of Rouffeau and of Florian, may have afforded fome 
inftances of it; but if it had a poetical origin, it muft have been 
borrowed from the poetry of England. The great vice of the 
French poets, was an affected magnificence of diction, and ele- 
vation of fentiment, that admitted of no relaxation, and pre- 
cluded, in a great degree, all that was interefting or natural. The 
charm of eafy and powerful expreflion was generally facrificed to 
the fupport of a certain fonorous and empty dignity ; the pictu- 
refque effet of individual defcription was loft in cold generalities ; 
character was effaced, by the prevalence of one glittering uni- 
form ; and high-founding /entiments were fubftituted for the lan~ 
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guage of nature and of paffion. In this way, almoft all the fe- 
rious poetry of France had come to refemble the declamation of 
a hired pleader, in which no imitation of nature was fo much as 
attempted; but all kinds of reflections and antithefes were thrown 
together in a ftyle of affected pafhion, and falfe elevation. Every 
Englith reader, we apprehend, muft have felt how little painting 
there is in the poetry of France, and how much more it deals in 
thoughts than in images. It is full of reafoning and ingenuity, 
and abounds in all the graces of polite and elegant expreffion ; 
but there is little that comes diftinétly forward to the imagina- 
tion or the heart ; and we are never tempted, for a moment, to 
believe in the infpiration of the author. 

M. de: Lille has correéted a great number of thefe defects, and 
divefted the poetry of his country of a great deal of that artificial 
ftatelinefs which was fo fatal to its pathetic effeét. Inftead of 
vague and lofty declamation, he has prefented his readers with 
minute and faithful defcriptions of all that was interefting in his 
fubje&s ; and has impreffled them with the feélings he was de- 
firous of communicating, not by running over all the verbs and 
intéerjeCtions that were fuppofed to denote them, but by placing 
before their eyes a living picture of the fituations in which they 
muft arife. In another particular, too, M. de Lille may be con- 
fidered as an innovator in French poetry, and a follower of the 
Englith writers. He is the firft, we believe, in that country, who 
has fucceeded in embellifhing his compofitions with reprefenta- 
tions of ruftic fcenery, and ruftic virtues and occupations. His 
predeceffors fpoke, indeed, of groves and fountains, and paraded 
their mufes, as of old, among thickets and upon lawns; but 
they {poke of them as they did of the tygers and lions whic were 
found in their company in the writers of antiquity, and neither 
pretended to detain their readers among them, nor to delineate 
them with the fulnefs and precifion of realitics. M. de Lille has 
made them familiar, however, with cottages and farms, and ren- 
dered current in verfe, the whole phrafeology of planting and 
enclofing. He has dwelt, with great feeling and effect, upon 
the contemplative and innocent pleafures that a rural fituation 
may afford, and has contrived to defcribe them in language fo 
pure and fo elegant, that even the Parifians have perufed them 
without derifion or difguit. He has not only ventured to {peak 
of the country, but has had the courage to take an intere{t in its 
inhabitants. The older French poets were utterly unacquainted 
with cottagers and hufbandmen. Their only ruttic perfonages 
were fhepherds and thepherdefles, who afked for nothing but 
fympathy, and laboured at nothing but finging.’ M. de Lille has 
introduced the real peafant and labourer to the acquaintance of 
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his readers; has reprefented their occupations, their pleafures, 
and their virtues; and has folicited relief for their fufferings, 
and refpe€t for their fervices. All this is familiar to Englifh 
poetry ; but it was new to that of France. 

M. de Lille, finally, is a much greater philanthropift than any 
of his predeceflors we remember; and betrays, throughout, a 
fort of fentimental tendernefs, and delicacy of feeling, that did 
not enter before into our conception of a French poet. His mo- 
rality is perfectly pure ; and there is not a page in his writings, 
in which he does,not labour to enforce it. ‘There is no poetry, 
with which we are acquainted, indeed, that is fo uniformly and 
zealoufly moral. 

But though, in thefe and fome other particulars, M. de Lille 
bears a much greater refemblance to the poets of England, than 
to thofe of his own country, we muft not imagine, by any means, 
that he has entirely renounced his national tafte, or conducted 
himfelf in every thing according to our notions of propriety. In 
examining more minutely the ftru@ure of the poem before us, 
we fhall have occafion to point out feveral paflages and turns of 
expreflion, that are certainly very foreign to our habits of com- 
potition. Nor are we, on the other hand, to conceive that M, de 
Lille is a writer of a warm and enthufiaftic imagination, who has 
been hurried into a difregard of his national models, by the im- 
pulfe of a bold and creative imagination, or from any ardour of 
temperament that difdained the controul of authority. He is, in 
truth, a great deai more diftinguifhed for correétnefs and delicacy 
of . tafte, than for original or inventive genius; and, while he has 
done us the honour of preferring our authors to his own, he has 
not copied any thing that could not be juftified by claffical ufage, 
or the moft rigorous canons of criticifm. He has prudently ab- 
ftained, therefore, from attempting to imitate thofe higher graces 
of compofition, which no imitator is ever permitted to attain; 
and has confined himfelf to thofe accomplifhments of fine writing 
that may always be reached by the union of elegant tafte and 
diligent application. Although moit of his writings, therefore, 
recal to us the general manner of Englifh poe try, we thall be bat 
feldom reminded of the loftier flights of Milton, the luxuriant 
tendernefs of ‘Thomfon, or the fairy fancy and magical facility 
of Shakefpere. We fhall find more of the pointed polith and 
elaborate elegance of Pope, the dignified and correét tendernefs 
of Goldfmith, and the dazzling amplifications of Darwin, M. 
de Lille, in fhort, is a refined, ftudied, polite, and accomplifhed 
writer, who never forgets himfelf in the ardour of compofition, 
and feldom lets the reader forget him ; who culls out the niceft 
phrafes, and moft unexceptionable images; and oftener reminds 
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‘us that the defcription is beautiful, than he impofes upon us with 
the belief of its reality. He belongs to that clafs of poets that 
may be faid to be of /econdary formation, and that could not have 
exifted, if a hardier race had not exifted before them. He does 
not wander in the pathlefs places of Parnaffus, nor gather flowers 
‘where no poetical foot had ever trodden before him. He has the 
praife of judicious fele€tion, artful difpofition, and dignified imi- 
tation. He has reached the eminence upon which he ftands, by 
following with attention the footfteps of thofe who have mounted 
ftill higher. He has become a poet by reading and patient dif- 
cipline ; and probably could not have written Jes Jardins,’ if 
he had not begun with a tranflation of Virgil. 

The fubjeé of M. de Lille’s poems do not naturally carry him 
into the higher regions of poetry, and he does not feek for oc- 
cafions of elevation. The art of laying out pleafure-grounds, 
and of pafling one’s time agreeably in the country, might be 
difcuffed, no doubt, without trefpafling on the provinces of 
the Epic or the Tragic writer ; but admitted, at the fame time, 
of a great deal of pathetic imagery, and a great variety of em- 
bellifhment. It would be improper to enter upon any particular 
triticifm of thefe poems, in this place; but there is one remark 
fuggefted by them, which applies fo obvioufly to the general 
chara€ter of M. de Lille’s genius, that no apology can be ne- 
ceffary for its infertion. ‘The greater part of the pleafure de- 
rived from poetical reprefentations of ruftic fcenery and occu- 
pations, confifts in a pleafing illufion of the imagination, that 
carries us back to the golden age of the poets, and foothes us in- 
to a temporary forgetfulnefs of all the vice and the artifice, the 
cares and perplexities of real life. ‘There is fome period in eve- 
ry man’s life, in which he has fancied that happinefs and inno- 
cence were to be found among cottages and paftures, and defired 
to retire from the buftle and corruption of the world, to fome 
elegant and fimple feclufion; and, as often as fpleen or difap- 
pointment turn back his thoughts to this vifion of his childhood, 
the diflipation and contftraint of a city life always prefent them- 
felves as objects of fcorn and detettation. Whatever tends, 
therefore, to recal our thoughts to thofe incongruous objeéts, 
is mifplaced in fuch a poem; it difpels the illufion, by the hel 
of which alone, fuch themes are capable of pleafing, and dif- 
tracts the imagination from the train of images that engroffed 
it. Now, this fault, which is not chargeable either upon Vir- 
gil or Thomfon, M. de Lille has certainly committed. He be- 
gins his encomium on a country life, with fome critical remarks 
on the regulation of private theatres, and entertains his readers 
with a long enumeration of pompous villas, and great princes 


that inhabit them. He is gonftantly intcrfperfing farcaftic 
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and pointed refle€tions upon the diffipated and luxurious, and hag 
compofed the greater part of his poem in fuch an epigrammatic 
and courtly ftyle, as is altogether unfuitable to the fubjeéts u 
on which he is employed. Although enamoured of rural obs 
jects and employments, he feems anxious to convince his courtly 
readers, that he is as familiar as they can be with the langya 
and occupations of the polite world; and that, though he choofes 
to fhew his fenfibility to obfcure and fentimental pleafures, he 
poffeffes all the urbanity and accomplifhments of a gentleman 
and a courtier. His whole ftyle is infe€&ted with this peculia- 
rity ; he cannot avoid an ingenious turn, or a brilliant antithe- 
fis; and inftead: of the fimple and enthufiaftic votary of nature 
and virtue, he frequently appears like a fine gentleman paying 
compliments to the fylvan goddeffes. 

Upon the whole, we think that the genius of M. de Lille is 
rather of a pleafing, than a powerful charaéter; and that the 
delicacy of his tafte, and the elegance of his language, are a 


_ good deal more remarkable than the force of his imagination, 


or the originality of his invention. He will be relifhed moft, 
we conceive, by thofe who admire rather the art, than the na- 
ture of poetry; and though he will give delight to almoft all 
who have been trained to the admiration of elegance, by the ha- 
bitual ftudy of fine writers, he will fcarcely ever be found fpeake 
ing in that univerfal language, by the ufe of which, Shakefpere 
has found his way, from the clofet of the ftudent, into the work- 
fhops of our manufacturers, and the cottages of our peafantry, 
It is now proper, however, to leave thofe general obfervations 
upon the poetical character of the author, and to inquire how 
he has acquitted himfelf in the publication now before us. 

There is fomething fingular in the hiftery of this publication. 
M. de Lille emigrated from France foon after the beginning of 
the Revolution, and took refuge, feveral years ago, in England. 
There he compofed that edition of the prefent poem, the title of 
which ftands firft at the head of this article, and fent the manus 
{cript to be printed, under the care of his friend M. de Mervé. 
While the work was going through the prefs, however, in the 
beginning of the prefent year, the impaired {tate of his health, as 
we are informed, made him yield to the folicitations of the Con- 
fular cabinet, and confent to return to his native country. Soon 
after his eftablifhment at Paris, and before the London bookfellers 
had been able to complete the firft publication, they were furprifed 
to find that an edition had been publifhed in France, under the 
immediate infpetion of the author; in which feveral paffages 
that might have given offence to the new government are fup- 
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refied, and large additions are made, in a ftyle more courtly and 
ingratiating. We hall take notice of the moft confiderable of 
thefe variations as we go along ;' only premifing, in this place, 
that the largeft of the retrenched paflages related to the atroci- 
ties that were. perpetrated in the late invafion of Switzerland, and 
that the moft remarkable addition confifts in a congratulatory ad- 
drefs to the French people upon the re-eftablithment of their re- 
ligion, and the reftoration of peaceful purfuits.) ‘The praife and 
commiferation of the Royal family is retained, lei any qua- 
lification. The London edition, it may be obferved, contains, in 
the notes, .all the additions that have been made in that of Paris. . 

The plan of the poem, we cannot help thinking, is fomewhat 
{cholaftic and formal. ‘The fubject is’ Pity—or the ative prin- 
ciple of benevolence towards the diftreffed ; and, to illuftrate the 
operations of this principle with the happieft poetical effe&t, the 
author has been able to bethink himfelf of no better plan, than to 
begin with defcribing the duties that are owing to the misfortunes 
of horfes, dogs, and other domettic animals : then, by a cautious 
and gradual aicent, he proceeds to the miferies of flaves and hired 
fervants ; and at laft arrives at the diftrefles of fellow-citizens, 
parents, and friends, with their correfponding fy mpathies, and 
appropriate degrees of compaffion. This fcale of misfortune and 
pity occupies the firft canto. The fecond treats of the § Pity of 
Governments,’ and has, for its fubje&t, the cafe of debtors, con- 
victs, and all manner of fick and unhappy peripite in public hof- 
pitals, prifons, or garrifons. The two laft cantos. are confe- 
crated to the miferies of the Revolution; the third containing 
a detail of the objects of pity, during the reign of terror, among 
whom the Royal futicrers hold the moft diitinguifhed place; and 
the fourth treating of thofe particular cafes of revolutionary dif- 
trefs, that arofe from the confifcation of property, and the. ex- 
patriation of the individual. In the adjuftment of this plan, 
there is certainly no great artifice of method; the parfs do not 
naturally fuggelt sich. other; nor are they fo appropriated to their 
places, as not to be interchanged without obvious difadvantage. 
This, -however, is partly the fault of the fubje@t: a poem upon 
pity muft neceffarily confift of a feries of pictures and illuftra- 
tions; and the author can only be blamed for having feleGed 
them injudicioufly, or for having fubjected them to a fantaftic and 
unnatural arrangement. 

The farft canto is almof ft entirely engaged in the moft hopelefs 
common-places of poetry. Upon the fubje& of cruelty to ani- 
mals, the fage of Samos is brought in, with his ufyal cortege of 
lowing oxen ‘and bleating theep ; and the oration which Thom- 
fon imitated from Ovid, is here very elegantly tranflated from 
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Thomfon. The iniquity of horfe-racing is expofed in a very long 
homily, and the abominations of the “flave- trade are detailed in 
the accuftomed manner. There is fome magnificent verfification 
in all this; but there are alfo many paffages, which, to an Englith 
ear at leaft, appear extremely tame and awkward. The fubjeé& 
of animal mifery is announced, for inftance, in thefe lines, which 
we really fuppoted at firft to relate to the peafantry. 

* Vous donc, foyez d’abord le fuje *t de mes chants, 


O vous, qui fécondez, ou qui peuplez nos champs!’ p. 5. 


There is fomething miferably urfuccefsful, and almoft ridiculous, 
in the following “attempt to give great intereft and energy to a 
wcll known anecdote. 
‘ Tel ne fut point Hogart : fa main compatiflante 
Traca des animaux l’hiftoire attendriffante. 
De la, ce noble élan, ces admirables mots 
D’une ame généreufe et fenfible a leurs maux, 
Qui, voyant des courfiers torturés par leur maitre, 
S’écrie: * O cceur barbare, homme dur, qui peut-étre 
Au fein de ton ami plongerois le poignard, 
*¢ Ta n’as donc jamais vu les peintures d’Hogart!” p.g. 
The tranfition to the horrors of the flave-trade, is made in thig 
intolerable couplet. 
‘ Tairai-je ces enfans de la rive Africaine 
Qui cultivent pour nous la terre Américaine?’ p. 14 
One of the moft ftriking inftances of a tafte that is certainly 
foreign, and, we are almoit perfuaded, is alfo falfe, occurs in the 
beginning of the ftory of Fidelia, which M. de Lille has verfified 
from one of the papers of the Spectator, with great elegance and 
great exactnefs. Addifon had called his heroine a beautiful 
young woman, and had faid that fhe was beloved by a young 
man of great merit. ‘The French academician thus improves 
thefe ne expreflions : 
* Au cifeau de Scopas, méme au pinceau d’Apelle 
L a Beauté que je chante efit fervi de modele. * 
Un amant ladoroit, tel que le Dieu d’ amor ir 
L’etit choifi pour charmer les Nymphes de fa cour. 


, 


* Bo B%e 


In a lamentation over his own blindnefs, the general idea of 
which is evidently borrowed from Milton, M. de Lille goes out 
of his way to make the following unneceflary attack on the poli- 
tical principles of that great man: 

§ Je n’eus ni fes talens, ni fa lache foibleffe : 
Admirable pocte et mauvais citoyen, 


Il outragea fon maitre, et j’ai chanté mien. ’ 


p. 20. 
We cannot help wifhing, that among the paffages. which are 
{uppreffed in the edition of Paris, M. de Lille had had the grace 
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to expunge this alfo. We do not know with what propricty the 
appellation of ‘ lache foiblefle’ can be applied to the itern and un 
bending republicanifm of Milton; but we are perfuaded, that Le 
would not have purchafed the protection of his opponents by any 
weak compliances; and that he would never have fupprefied or 
altered any paflage in his immortal poem, merely becaule it might 
have given otfence to the Royal cenfors of the day. 

The canto euds with a pleafing, but fomewhat puerile ftory, 
of the virtuous Mopius, whofe cottage was burnt down, and the 
fenfible Dcrmond, who fecretly contrived to build him another, f 
very like the cld one, as to produce an amufing f{yrprife. 

* Ses murs, vicillis par Part, offrent méme coup d’ceil ; 
Semblable en eft l’entrée, et femblable eft le feuil. 
C’elt leur méme buffet, c’cit leur modefte table; 
Nombre égal d’animaux a peuplé leur étable. 
Et jufque dans leur cour, ua nombre égal d’oifeaux 
Eft perché fur les toits, ou nage dans les eaux. 
Seulement leur vieux cog, qu’avoient fauvé fes ailes, 
Ne reconnoiffoit plus fes amantes nouvelles, ’— 

© De fes hochets perdus, fon unique tréfor, 
Seul, leur plus jeune enfant fe défoloit encor ; 
On apaife fes cris. Cependaut la chaumieére 
A repris du travail ’a&tivité premiere, 
Les rofeanx avéec art s’enlacent aux rofeaux ; 
Jentends tourner la roue et rouler les fufeaux.’ p. 2 

Thefe lines are certainly beautiful; and the incidents, though 
fommewhat too ingenioufly imagined, muft be allowed to be natu- 
ral, and ftri€tly in harmony with the whole defign. 

The Second canto is, on the whole, rather dull. There is no- 
thing fo eafy, and nothing fo tedious, as diflertations on the mi- 
feries of captivity, war, ficknefs, and the other corporated plagues 
of human life. The picture of the prifoner is copied, or rather 
exactly tranflated, from Cowper’s fine fketch of the Battile : only 
the ftriking circumftance of his feeking to ‘wear out the tedious 
time by counting the iron ftuds on his door in all dire€tions, and 
beginning again when the calculation is completed, is omitted by 
the French poet, as too whimfical, and too little dignified, for 
his elaborate couplets. In return, however, he has added to the 
defcription of the Englifh poet, by informing us, that * the vault 
js the prifoner’s fky, and the walls his horizon.’ We have reas 
fon to be proud, we think, of the difference in the national tafte 
of the two writers. 

M. de Lille is very poetically angry at the injuftice of thofe 
laws that condemn a debtor to imprifonment ; and is for allowing 
maniacs to range among flowers and fountains, inftead of fhutting 
them up in folitary dungeons. He is eloquent, moreover, = 
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the eftablifhment at Botanybay, and declaims againft félitary con- 
finement as a piece of unneceffary cruelty. The higheft poetical 
talents would fcarcely have fele€ted for their theme fuch vulgar 
prejudices, as mutt be diffipated by the loweft degree of political 
information. ‘The prifon fcenes are clofed with a tranflation of 
Dr Darwin’s panegyric upon the celebrated Howard, in which 
M. de Lille approaches nearer to his original than in any of his 
other imitations ; yet there is fomething decidedly French in this 
claffical introduction— 

* Qu’on ne me vante plus les malheurs vagabonds 

De ce rofvoyageur, pere de Télémaque ;’ p. 34. 

in the defcription of dungeons— 

‘ Habites par la mort, et pavés d’offemens ;’ p. 35. 
and in the idea of a prifoner finding the embraces of his wife 
and children a pleafant exchange for his fetters. 

In the defcription of the hofpitals, there is a great deal of 
{trong painting. ‘The following lines, however, have too much 
of the tone of fatire for the place in which they occur. 

* La, le long de ces lits, oi gémit le malheur, 
Victime des fecours, plus que de la douleur, 
L’ignorance, en courant, fait fa ronde homicide, 
L’indifférence obferve, et le hafard décide.’ p. 37. 

In this canto, about 150 verfes, defcriptive of the outrages 
that were perpetrated by the French armies in their laft invafion 
of Switzerland, are fuppreffed i in the Paris edition; and a part 
of the detcription is applied to the cafe of civil war in general. 
Though we by no means approve of the motive which has dic- 
tated this retrenchment, we cannot fay that the poem has fuffer- 
ed any great injury from it. The lines in queftion contained an 
overloaded and diffufe defcription of burning and butchery— 
Echo repeating groans, and Pity converted into revenge. There 
is one couplet we fhould have been forry to lofe, defcribing that 
inglorious felfithnefs, 

‘ Qui, fagonnant au joug les peuples abattus, 
Sans ofer les forfaits, affoupit les vertus. ’ 

OF the lines that have been retained and applied to a lefs of- 
fenfive fubject, the following are among the moft powerful, and 
afford a good fpecimen of that elaborate and artificial ftyle in 
which M, de Lille feeks for force in antithefis, and fublimity in 
exaggeration. 

* De la vierge 2 genoux leur rage ouvre les flancs, 
S’irrite fans obftacle, égorge fans colére, 
Et, s’il n’eft teint de fang, l’or ne fauroit lui plaire. 
Tout ce qui du pafsé gardoit le fouvenir, 
Tout ce qui promettoit un bouheur & venir, 
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Tout ce qui du préfent accroit la jouiffance, 

Les monumens des arts, ceux de la bienfaifance, 

Tout fubit leur fureur: s’il offre un trait humain, 

L’airain trouve un bourreau, le marbre un affaffin.’ p. 47. 


The canto ends with the war of La Vendée, and an exhorta- 
tion to peace and reconciliation, which the author puts into the 
mouth ot 1 it y. 

‘The Phare canto, which relates entirely to the famous events 
of the Revolution, treats, of courfe, of a fubjeét with which 
every one is already familiar and difgufted. ‘The atrocities of 
the days c pr feription, and the circumitances of horror which 

compa nied the fate of m ny eminent individuals, can no lo ny- 

r Fhe read with curicfity, a1 nd could fcarce ly ever be read with 

T en founded fo long in the ears of all 
> can now be found to liften to them; 
ie charm of I M. de Lille’s verfification 

igh the oniform ) and d woe de- 
tails with which this part of his pc reed. e have the 
delations and the dift and the eae rand F ihe fi fifilades, and 
even the civic marriages, (which he c alls, very fimply, * hymens 
gu’on abhorre,’) and all the terrible efcetera of porbiaoneey 
enormities, detailed and defcribed at full length in this canto. 
We are told, moreover, that Robefpierre and Danton have at 
laft gone ‘ to terrify the devils with their horrible countenances 
in hell;’ and imm sediately after, the poet comes with a violent 
complaint againft Nature, for abetting all thofe crimes; and is 
very angry with the fire for burning the houfes of the loyalifts, 
and with the earth for being a receiver of their dead bodies 
We infert this extraordinary paflage. 


1S 
n 


* Que dis-je? la nature, 6 comble de nos maux! 
De tous fes élémens feconde nos bourreaux. 
Dans leurs cachots impurs lair infeéte la vie ; 
Le feu dans les hameaux proméne l’incendie ; 
Et la terre complice, en fes avides flancs, 
Recéle par milliers les cadavres fanglans.’ p. 63. 

This may be thought very fine in M. de Lille; but we are 
certain that it would appear abfolutely childifh and abfurd in any 
Englith writer. 

After going over the melancholy fate of M. de Briffac, Mad. 
de Lamballe, and fome other victims of lefs note, the author 
comes to the misfortunes of the Royal family. It is impoffible to 
read, in any narrative, the hiftory of the outrages and barbarity 
with which the unfortunate Louis was treated, without feeling 
compaflion for his fufferings, and indignation towards his perfe- 
eutors. But we are not fure if an inflated rhetorical reprefenta- 
tion, fuch as that of M. de Lille, is not, upon the whole, ae 

impreflire 
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impreffive than a plain profe narrative. The latter has more the 
air of truth and authenticity; and where the reality is fo tragical- 
ly interefting, there is no room for fiction or eloquence >to dif- 
play their illufions. Betides, the cataftrophe is fo well kaown, 
and prefles fo contta ntly upon the mind, that the detail of minor 
fufferings produc 's {carcely any effect, and excites but a {mall {hare 
of our fymp: ithy. w hen Mr Burke publifhed his Refleétions, the 
account of the return from Verfailles produced extraordinary 
intereft ; but after the b! vd of Louis and his confort had flowed 
upon a public {caffold, we do not think that it was very judicious 
in M. de Lille to dwell upon it at fo us reat length in this canto. 





‘The whole progrefs of the King’s trial, depolition, condemnation, 
and death, are then narrated in the fame minute declamatory {tyle ; 
and a paflage of at leaft 200 lines, reads exaétly like a verfific ation 
of fome turgid and fonorous funeral oration. 
breaks out into this dignified exclamation, 

Noirs efprits des Enfers, quel confeil ténébreux 

Inventa, dites-moi, ces traitemens affreux ?’? p. 74. 
At another ftage of the proceeding, it is impoflible, we are told, 
that any t thing can be worfe; and Pity is exhorted to dry her 
tears. Then fomething worfe is a nounced, and the poet. will 

t believe it; and yields at length, with great agitation, to the 

dre vdful certainty! Ina ftory { eel known, this is very inju- 
dicious trifling. “When he comes to the execution, he breaks off 
in this cold and affeéted manner 


In one place he 


‘ Ces tableaux font horreur: et je peins la Pitié!’ p. 77. 


And then he concludes in the very ftyle of a common-place 
preac her, by recolleéting that the Royal Martyr is no object of 
pity 5 and by telling the angels to take their lyres of gold, and re- 
ceive him with triumphal palms! ‘This we cannot help thinking 
a little profane ; but the (cliow ing lines, in which he lets himielf 
down io familiarly to his mortal fubject, appear to us to be ftill 
worle. 
* Mais, d’ou vient tout a coup que mon cceur fe refferre ? 

Hélas ! il faut des cieux revenir fur la terre ! 

Louis en vain affifte aux céleftes concerts ; 

Les cieux font imparfaits, fon époufe eit aux fers.’ p. 77- 


The fucceffive immolation of the Queen, Madame Elifabeth, 
and the Dauphin, is then narrated in the fame ftyle, and with 
equal heavinefs and labour of compofition. ‘The canto terminates 
with an encomium on the heroic fortitude with which a multitude 
of beautiful women encountered a public death in that period of 
diftraction. Of thofe lovely victims, he fays, with more prettinefs 
than pathos, 
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© Pres d’elles du trépas l’afpect eft moins affreux. 

La beauté, fur la mort exercant fon empire, 

L’adoucit d’un regard, l’embellit d’un fourire.’ p. go. 

The three virgins of Verdun, who were {facrificed together, 
are then celebrated in the fame manner; and the canto is clofed 
with the following propofal for commemorating their fate, by an 
annual feftival in their honour. M, de Lille, « who really does 
not fucceed at all in tragical defcriptions and fcenes of blood, re- 
fumes all] his powers of faicination, in fketching out the paftoral 
imagery and rural innocence of this romantic folemnity. ‘The 
following verfes, which are in the true taite of * les Jardins, ’ 
came upon us with a refrefhing fweetnefs after wading through 
fo many oceans of blood. 

* Mais s’il eft quelque lieu, quelques vallons deéferts 
Epargné és des tyrans, ignorés des pervers, 

La, je veux qu’on célebre une féte touchante, 
Aimable comme vous, comme vous innocente. 

De la j’écarterai les images de deuil, 

La, ce fexe charmant, dont vous étes l’orgueil, 
Dans la jeune faifon reviendra chaque année, 
Confoler par fes chants votre ombre infortunée. 

«¢ Salut, objets touchans, ”’ diront-elles en cheeur, 
*¢ Salut, de notre fexe irréparable honneur ! 

“ Le temps, qui rajeunit et vieillit la nature, 

* Ramene les zephirs, les fleurs et la verdure ; 

** Mais les ans dans leur cours ne rameneront pas 
“* Une vertu fi rare unie a tant d’appas, 

“« Efpoir de vos parens, ornement de votre age, 
© Vous efites beauté, vous elites le courage, 

*¢ Vous vites fans effroi le ae ant tribunal, 

“ Vos fronts n’ont point pali fous le couteau fatal. ” - 
“ Adieu: quand le printemps reprendra fes guirlandes, 
¢ Nous revier ndrons encor vous porter nos offrandes ; 

$6 « Aujourd' ui recevez ces dons confolateurs, 
* Nos hymnes, nos regrets, nos larmes et nos fleurs!”’ p, 92. 93. 

The laft canto is, at leaft in the London edition, very much 
in the ftyle of the preceding one, and might have formed a con- 
tinuation of it, indeed, if it would not have been we ylong. It 
proceeds, in a ftyle which we are rather furprifed that the Con- 
fular cenfors haye not corrected, to enlarge upon 1 the evils that 
France has fuffered by the deftruction of her royalty, and to 
expatiate upon the abfurd appearance that many of her new 
rulers.make, in fituations fo oppotite to their original. The ftate 
of fociety appears, fays he very chil dithiy, as much difordered as 
‘aw ood would do with its branches in the ground, and its roots in 


tie gir.’ The pnfortunate emigrants ave then commemorated in 
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a paffage, that has borrowed the greater part of its beauties from 
the Deferted Viilage, and are compared to the Ifraelites, during 
their captivity in Babylon: upon occafion of which fimile, « very 
beatiful paraphrafe of the 137th pfalm is inferted. After this, 
there occurs, in the London edition, a very long paflage, crving 
out againft the confi{cation of property that took place, and afk- 
ing ‘ the god ‘Termes’ what he thinks of thofe terrible doings. 
The poetical merit of thefe «50 lines is not great; bu M. de 
Lille, when at Paris, probably repented him in a particular man- 
ner of the following: 

—— ————— ‘ Mais j’entends des flatteurs 

Dementir lichement mes vers accufateurs. 

“ Tout changé,” dit-on, * et le pouvoir répare 

« La longue iniquité d’un régime barbare. ” 

Sans doute: le Frangois, malheureux dépouillé, 

Peut rentrer fur un fol de carnage fouillé, 

Peut errer fur les murs habités par fes péres, 

Voir fes blés moiffonnés par des mains étrangeres, 

Et, par fes fouvenirs déchiré de plus pres, 

Joindre a tant d’autres maux ke tourment des regrets. 

Ah! quel exil affreux égale ce fupplice !’ 

After this, there comes a very animated addrefs to the kings 
and rulers of the world, in behalf of the emigrating royalifts. 
Though this is perhaps the beft political paflage in the poem, it 
is too long to be extraéted. Our readers may judge of the ftyle 
of it from the following verfes : 

« Non, non; le temps n’eft plus, ou la foumiffion, 
D’un amour idolatre heureufe illufion, 
Environnoit le tréne: une raifon hardie, 

De ce vieil univers nouvelle maladie, 

Calcule fes devoirs, et difcute vos droits ; 

Sous la pourpre avilie interroge les Rois, 
Défenchante l’efprit, et paralyfe lame ; 

Du feu chevalerefque éteint la noble flamme ; 

De l'état focial défordonne les rangs.’ p. 102+3. 

At this period, the poet feems to have recolleGted that he was 
wandering a little from the proper fubje& of his poem ; and to 
make amends, he fuddenly burfts out into a new invocation to 
Pity, declares that no other fubject is worthy of his mufe, and 
copies two long paflages from Virgil to fhow, in general, how 
much intereft the language of compaffion can give to a poetical 
compofition. Having performed this evolution in honour of 
* La Piti¢,’ the poet wheels round again to his revolutionary 
differtation, and commemorates the hofpitality of diverfe princes 
and nations towards the unhappy emigrants who had implored 
their prote€tion. The compliment to England is particularly 
C4 full 
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full and flattering: we fhould be inclined to fufpect that the 
following verfes will not be very popular at Paris : 
* Tes lois font la raifon ; tes meeurs font la fagefle, 
‘Tes femmes la beauté, leur difcours la candeur, 
Leur maintien la décence, et leur teint la pudeur. 
Tu joins les fruits des arts aux dons de la fortune, 
Le tonnere de Mars au trident de Neptune. 
pana foulant aux pieds l’athée audacieux, 
eft Minerye s armant pour la caufe des Dieux ; 
Tr antdt, fille de mers, belle, fraiche et féconde, 
C’cit Venus s’élevant de l’empire de Donde. ’ Pp 110. 

After this, there is introduced a long romantic epifode, con- 
taining the adyentures of an interefting emigrant, who, in his 
wanderings over the great deferts of the world, fortuna tely 
ftumbles upon the retreat of another emigrant, who had eftab- 
lithed himfelf, like Robinfon Crufoe (it is the author’s own fi- 
mile) with his wife and family in the folitary woods of America, 
and who detains his ancient Parifian friend to make their fociety 
more comfortable. There is fome pretty Jandfcape painting in 
this part of the work; but the ftory is {poiled by an attempt at 
too great refinement ; ond we could fcarcely help lau shing, when 
we were ftopped, in following the courfe of this heart-fick exile, 
to be informed that he was a iene botanift, and that 

* De nombreux végétaux, dans fa courfe intrépide, 
Avoient déja groffi fon porte-feuille avide. ’ 

A part of this epifode, it feems, was written by M. de Lille 
entirely from his own invention : but he was afterwards delight- 
ed to find that fuch an incident had aétually occurred, and mo- 
delled the conclufien of it according to authentic information. 

From this point, there is fcarce ty any refemblance between the 
London and the Paris editions. ‘The former contains a long cu- 
Jogium upon the army of Conde, and on the princes of the blood 
royal; an addrefs to the author’s ancient patron, le Duc a’ Artois; 
and a caution to the emigrants, not to be tempted back to France 
by the infidious promifes of the new government. The French 
copy leaves all this out, and concludes with a congratulatory ac- 
drefs on the re‘toration of civil order and religious rites, and on 
the return of fecurity and peace after fo long a tempeft. In point 
of poetical beauty, we are forry to fay, that the latter edition 
appears to us to have the advantage. ‘There are fome’ fine ex- 
prefons of a loyal devotion, no doubt, in the’ addrefs to the 
princes ; but the whole paflage is infected with fo much pe- 
dintry, and is compofed in a tafte fo-decidedly French, that no 
Englith critic can be expeéted to fhow it much mercy.. What 
ean be faid, for infance, for fuch a cold fcholaftic conceit as the 
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¢ Qu’on ne me vante plus ce triple Gérion 
Dont trois 4mes mouvoient la mafle épouvantable ; 
J’aime & voir, furpaffant les récits de la fable, 
Un méme efprit mouvoir trois hévos a la fois. 
Condé, Bourbon, Enghien fe font d’autres Rocroys..* 

But the circumftance that gives a decided fuperiority to thofe 
verfes in which M. de Lille muft be admitted, we are afraid, to 
have recorded his own defertion from the caufe of his patrons, 
is the fingular adaptation of the fubjeét to his peculiar powers of 
defcription. He is not formed by any means for recording deeds 
of blood, or fcenes of terrible contention; but in the elegant 
and touching delineation of ruftic feenery and innocent occupa- 
tions, he is perhaps without a rival among the writers of modern 
Europe. We have no hefitation in faying, that the following 
verfes upon the reftoration of religion, which do not appear in 
the text of the London edition, are by far the moft beautiful ia 
the whole poem : ' 


¢ Je les revois enfin, ces tribunaux, oi Dieu 
Ecoute du remords l’attendriffant aveu ; 
Ces vafes du Baptéme, ot les chefs des familles 
Viennent purifier et leurs fils et leurs filles. 
Méme de vos clochers l’airain confolateur, 
Que pour un vil profit un bras profanateur 
Vit defcendre a leurs pieds, remonté vers leurs faite, 
Du patron du hameau proclame encor la féte. 
Il vous appelle encore aux chants religieux, 
Qui montent de la terre a la vodte des cieux ; 
Au facrifice augufte, a la fainte tribune, 
Oi Porateur chrétien confole Pinfortune ; 
Demande encor des veeux pour les mortels fouffrans, 
Pour l’enfant nouveau-né, pour les vieillards mourans ; 
Guide encor le berger, errant dans la campagne, 
Qu’attendent fes enfans et fa chere compagne, 
Qui, parmi les frimas, égaré dans la nuit, 
Bénit, en avangant, le fon qui le conduit, 
Et, fur le coq doré, Vhonneur de: fon village, 
Vers le toit paternel dirige fon voyage.’ p. 124-5. 
We may add the following charming defcription of a vernal 
ieitival in the country. 
‘ Et, des que Mai fourit, les agreftes peuplades 

Reprennent dans les champs leurs longues promenades, 

AL peine de nos cours le chantre matinal, 

De cette grande féte a donné le fignal, 

Femmes, enfans, vicillards, ruftique caravane, 

En foule ont déferté le chateau, la cabane. 

A la porte du temple, avec ordre rangé, 

En deux files déja le peuple eft partagé, 
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Enfin, paroit du lieu le cur refpeftable, 
Et du troupeau chéni le pafteur charitable. 
Lui-méme il a réglé Vordre de ce beau jour, 
La route, les repos, le départ, le retour. 
Ils partent : des z phirs Vhaleine printanniére, 
Souffle, et vient fe jouer dans leur riche banniére. 
De leurs aubes de lin, et de Jeurs blancs furplis, 
Le w nt frais ai matin fait voltiger les 8 plis.; 
La chappe aux bofles d’or, Ja ceinture de foie, 
Dans les champs ‘tonnés en pompe fe deploie, 
Et, de la Piété, Pimpofant appareil 
Vient s’embellir encore aux rayons du foleil. 
Ils marchent ; l’aubépine a parfumé leur route 3 
On c5toie en chantant le fleuve, le ruiffeau ; 
Un nuage de fleurs pleut de chaque arbriffeau ; 
Et leurs pieds, en gliffant fur la terre arrofée, 
En liquides rubis difperfent la rofée. 
On franchit les foréts, les taillis, les buiffons, 
E verte peloufe, et les jaunes moiflons 
Miquefois, au fommet d’une haute cx sin ne, 
Qui fur les champs voifins avec orgueil domine, 
L’homme du ciel étend fes vénérables mains ; 
Pour la grappe naiflante et pour les jeunes grains, 
Tl invoque le ciel. —— 
O riant Chanonat! 6 fortuné féjour ! 
Je croirai wale encor ces beaux lieux, ce beau jour, 
Ou, fier d’accompagner le faint pélerinage, 
Enfant, je me mélois aux enfans “at 1 vi illage 1? p. 125—9. 
Upon the whole, we think this poem decidedly inferior, in 
point of intereft and beauty, to cither of M. de Lille’s perform- 
ances upon rural fubjects. His diction and verfification, indeed, 
are almoft uniformly harmonious and elegant: but he wants fim- 
plicity and force for the higher departments of poetry, and com- 
monly falls into a ftyle of declamatory exaggeration and diforder, 
whenever he abandons his old and appropriate fubjets. £ Les 
Jardins,’ we have no doubt, will long be admired over all Europe : 
but M. de Lille muft not expect to go down to potterity as the 
poet of the Revolution. 


Art. III. Traité de Mineralogic. Par le Citoyen Hatiy, en Cing Vo- 
lumes, dont un contient 86 Planches: a Paris, an 10, (1801.) 


ROM its intimate de pendance on chemiftry, mincralogy has 
profited ext enlively by the recent difcoveries in that {cience. 

The compofition of minerals has been illuitrated by ingenious and 
delicate analyfes, and the number of fimple fubftances has been 


increafed by ‘the difcovery of new earths and new metalg. ‘The 
fame 
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fame accuracy of refearch that has enlarged the number of com» 
ponents, has diminifhed the eftimated ‘number of compounded 
bodies, by proving the frivolity of many fuperficial diftinétions 
which had been regarded as fpecific, and by eftablifhing precife 
criteria of effentia! differences. 

The advance and ‘amplification of the fcience has neceffarily 
rendered every fyftematic work obfolete. The efforts by which 
the ftrenuous mind of Linnzus endeavoured to pierce the dark- 
nefs in which mineralogy was previoully enveloped, now appear 
ill direéted ; and though the fagacity of Cronftedt, and the acute- 
nefs of Wallerius, may continue to claim our admiration, he who 
would attempt to reconcile the modern difcoveries with their 
fyftems or arrangement, would find himfelf involved in the moft 
inextricable confufion. Y et, fince their time, almoft all the fy 
tems of mineralogy which have iffued from the prefs have con- 
curred in retaining the greater part of their defects, and contri- 
buted to perpetuate error by vicious arrangement and inaccurate 
defcription. The Germans have, for the moft part, gontented 
themfelves with pillaging and mutilating the leQures of Werner; 
and the other nations of Europe have generally been fatisfied 
with doing into their refpective languages the ‘Teutonic lucubra- 
Gene. By this tranfmutation, we cannot fay that they have ge. 
nerally improved. Dhifufion has become prolixity, obfcurity un- 
intelligible, the old blunders have been religioufly retained, and 
an innumerable hoft of new abfurdities has been engendered. 

A treatife on mineralogy, exhibiting a correct view of the pre« 
fent ftate of our knowledge, was therefore a moft important des 
Juleratum in this dep: wespent of fcience ; which the prefent pub- 
lication of M. Haiiy has done much to fupply. His theory of 
cry tallization has been in fome degree previoufly communicated 
to the public by his papers in the Journal des Mines ; and its fin- 
gular ingenuity and utility muft have been univerfally perceived. 
The fame theory is now prefented in the moft complete form ; 
enriched with every fubordinate illuftration; applied to the invef- 
tigation and defcription of minerals with infinite dexterity; and 
combined with a judicious fele€tion of all the mineralogical faéts 
which have been previoully publifhed, or that may have occurred 
to his own obfervation, or to his colleagues in the Fvcvle des 
Mines; from whofe generous contributions, and induftrious ex- 
ertions, his volumes have derived additional value. 

From thefe extenfive inveftigations has refulted a treatife, in 
which mineralogy is exhibited at leaft in a new form, and a {fyf- 
tem is delivered, differing from all that have preceded it, in pe 
neral arrangement, individual divifion, and nomenclature. Before 
we can determine, whether thefe extraordinary innovations are 

entitled 
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entitled to our unqualified approbation, it is neceflary to inquire, 
whether they were actually called for by the errors of the pre- 

vailing fyftems, and whether they furnith proper remedies for 
acknowledged defects. 

From the uncertainty and obfcurity attending every infant 
fcience, the determination of the mineralogical {pecies has al- 
ways been a fubject of difpute. ‘The operation of no general 
princi p! le being recognifed, varieties have been wantonly contti- 
tuted into fpecies from the moft frivolous and fuperficial differ- 
ences ; and the moft oppofie and difcordant fubftances have been 
violently united from fancied, fimilitudes. ‘Though the prodigi- 
ous improvements of analytic chemiltry have thrown a ftrong 
and fteady light on fome of the moft obfcure branches of mine- 
ralogy, its afliftance is not adequate to the determination of every 
ambiguous point; and chemittry itfelf is even yet too much in 
its infancy, for its decifions to be always confidered as an autho- 
rity from which there is no appeal. By the means of analyfis, 
the combinations of earths and acids have been fully difclofed ; 
the mixtures of metals, anc the refults of their union with acids, 
gafes, and fulphur, have been fatisfactorily developed: but the 
combinations of earths with earths, yield refults oe fimilar 
from fubftances of the moft {triking diffimilarity. In mineralo- 
gical character, and in the analyfis of different fpecimens of the 
fame mineral, as far as other tefts can determine its identity, a 
variety of compofition has been detected no lets mortifying than 
unexpected. ‘Till the complicated operation of affinities is more 
perfectly underftood, and we have learnt to correét by compen- 
fation the errors they neceflarily create, we muft not implicitly 
rely on indications that may be fallacious. We muft endeavour, 
therefore, to-find fome other criteria that may confirm the autho- 
rity of analyfis where its march is affured, and its refults fatis- 
factory, and may ferve as guides where its iteps are faltering 
and irregular. 

The precifion of cryffalline forms has not efcaped the attention 
of mineralogifts; and they have not been wanting in their en- 
deavours to avail themfelves of it in diftinguifhing fpecies. Lin- J 
nus, who firlt engaged in this inquiry, was followed by Berg- | 
man, whofe labours tended greatly to its advancement; but it 
was referved for Romé de Lifle to enlarge the hitherto narrow 
limits of this branch of fcience, by eftimating angles with pre- 
cifion, and deducing all cryftals from the modification of a few 
primitive forms. ‘Though often fuccefsful in explaining the o- 
tigin of the moit complex fecondary forms, by means of the ima- 
ginary truncations and bevellings,of a fimple folid, the immenfe 
induiiry aud great fagacity,of thisilait inquirer weye frequently 
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baffled, and he was reluctantly obliged to fuppofe that fome mi- 
nerals pofleffed more than one original form, from which their 
modifications were deduced. However neceflary fuch a conclu- - 
fion might appear, it was evidently inadmiflible, without fuppof+ 
ig a deviation from that uniformity which is invariably found in 
the works of nature; and even if the fyftem of Rome de Liile 
had been refcued from this mortifying conceihon, it would ftill 
have been wholly unfit for the determination of minerals by their 
cry{tals, asa fi w fimple folids would have been efteemed the 
common origin of numerous fubflances moft effentially diftin€s 

It was firft obferved by the truly ingenious and fcientific Mr 
Kier in his Chemical Dictionary, and afterw ards repeated by 
ergman in his Opufcula, that the fragments of calcareous /par 
were invariably rhomboidal. ‘Thefe philofophers, however, puth= 
ed their inquiry but little farther. About the fame time, though 
without being informed of their previous obfervations, the fame 
fact occurred to M. Haiiy. Upon his inquiring mind, it feems 
to have made a more powerful impreflion, and he immediately 
extended the invefligation. He found that every variety of cal- 
careous fpar yielded, on breaking, rhomboidal fragments, and was 
only divifible in directions parallel to the fides of thefe rhome 
boids; and that, from w hichotn r of the diverfified chryftals of 
this fublta ince the rhomboid was derived, its angles were invae 
riably the fame. He found that fluate of lime yielded, by mecha- 
nical divifion, a nucleus which was invariably a regular o¢toha- 
dron. That from fulphuret of lead, he always obtained a 
cube; from fulphuret of zinc, a dode schodendie ; and that from 
every chrytial fufceptible of mechanical diy ifion, a folid might be 
extracted that was common to al! the chryftallized varieties of that 
fubitance. In many cafes, the divifion was performed with ace 


curacy and facility; the furfaces of the folid obtained were even, 
and fometimes briliant 3 oni 1 to its fides, it was again divi- 
fible with equal cafe ; nd folids perfectly fimilar were generated, 


till they became fo fm: ail as to elude the obfervation of our fenfes: 
but every attempt to divide, except in dire€tions parallel to the 
fides original ly obtained, was ineffectual, or produced only an 
irregular fracture. He alfo found, that in many inftances where 
the attraction of aggregation was fo powerful as to defy his 
efforts to extract this nucleus perfect on every fide, it was ftill 
capable of being developed, in certain direétions, with fufficient 
accuracy to enable him to detect its form, and appreciate its 
angles. 

By a copious and direct induction, he was enabled at laft to af- 
certain this important fact, that every mineral poilefles.a form, on 
which all its diverfities of chry{tallization are dependent ; fince this 
formy 
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form, and this only, can be extracted with equal facility from 
them all, however they may be difguifed by apparent diffimilarity. 
The cryftals of minerals not unfrequently prefented this form ; 
and all deviations from it appeared to have been produced by the 
operation of laws that regularly influenced the aggregation of the 
eryftalline particles: and fince, after puthing divifion as far as 
our fenfes can follow its effeéts, we find the form of the folids 
obtained to be mathematically the fame, M. Haiiy conceived 
himfelf authorifed to confider this refult as final, or ultimate, in 
relation to our faculties ; and beftowed on the nucleus the de- 
nomination of the int tegr al molecule. 

When the form of the cryftal is the fame as that of the mole- 
cule, each cryftal may be confidered as an accumulation of mole- 
cules, arranged by fome fpecies of polarity. But though the ex- 
ternal form of the cryftal fometimes correfponds with that of the 
nucleus, it more frequently differs from it, and fometimes fo re- 
markably, that it appears impoffible to devife any laws by the ope- 
ration of which it could be obtained. Though the nature of fuch 
Jaws may remain for ever unknown, yet it is important to trace 
their effects, and to devife fome mode of explaining their opera~ 
tion and refults, that may not be at variance with the firft princi- 
ples of the fcience it is intended to elucidate. ‘Though the hy- 
pothefis of truncations readily explains almoft any appearance, ac- 
ecommodates itfelf with wonderful flexibility to difficulties, and 
introduces confiderable facility into the expreflion of even the 
more complicated cry(talline forms, it is obvioufly inadmiflible in 
any fyftem that aims at an approximation to truth ; becaufe it in- 
volves an idea of diminution and fubtraction, directly contrary to 
the moft ettablifhed principle of cryftallization. It renders it ne- 
eeffary to fuppofe, that the fe condary forms of cryftals are gener- 
ated, by cutting large portions from the furface of a primitive 
folid. But crytt: llization never recedes. It produces the fecond- § 
ary forms, not by abftraCting any portion ef the nucleus, but by 
accumulating additional mole cules on particular parts of it; and 
on this moft important diftinétion is founded the explicatioa 
which M. Haiy has devifed 

If their arrangement continue undifturbed, additional molecules 
can only increafe the magnitude of the folid. Each one will be 
depofited in order by the fide of another, till their united nume§ 
bers form a coat extending over one fide of the cryftal. But if 
the next coat of molecules, inftead of covering the whole plane, 
leave round the edges the breadth of one molecule uncovered, there 
will then be placed on the primitive cryftal a thin plane, fome- 
what lefs in dimenfions than the one on which it is {uperimpofed 
Let the fame law, which ordered this decreafe, continue to ope 
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rate, and another plane {till lefs will be applied to the one al- 
ready generated. Others will fucceed, each gradually and fyme 
metrically diminifhing, till they terminate in a fingle molecule, 
forming the vertex of a pyramid, eleyated, by the influence of 
this law of decreafe, upon one of the planes of the original fo 
lid; and if the fame law has operated on the other planes, each 
of them will be crowned with a fimilar pyramid. 

Such would be the operation of a decreafe, by one row of 
molecules on the edg es of the planes. It may take place on the 
angles, inftead of the edges. It is not confined to a decreafe of 
one row of molecules only ; for the decreafe may take place, by 
two or three rows in breadth, and one in height; or by two or 
three in height, and one in breadth. More than one of thefe 
laws may ch at the fame time, in modifying the fame nu- 
cleus ; and, after the operation of one has reached a certain ex- 
tent, it may be fufpended, and the fecondary form of the cryftal 
be completed by the action of another. In fhort, any, or all of 
thefe laws, may operate at the fame time, or in fucceflion, on 
the fides and angles of the fame nucleus. 

Let it not be objected to this theory, that the fplendid polith 
with which the furfaces of cryftals are frequently adorned, could 
never refult from the fteps with which the decreafe of the mole- 
cules mutt furrow their fides. We muft not force any analogy 
between the groffuefs of our mafonry and the archite€ture of nae 
ture. ‘The molecules, of which cr yftals are compofed, are, ta 
our fenfes, infinitely fmall , and the itep, formed by the decreafe 
of one, two, or three rows of molecules, muft be to us impers 
ceptible. 

Let it not be obje€ted either that the admiffion of the laws of 
decreafe is unphilofophical ; becaufe, from their variety, from 
their partial operation, and the facility with which any, or all of 
them, are reforted to, they appear c: ipable of deriving any poflible 


















y form from any conceiv: ible nucleus. ‘To this M. Haty has pro-~ 
d vided a reply. By an ingenious application of his mathematical 
ya am icience, he has not only calculated the laws, by which the known 
fecondary forms of all cryftals may be generated, but he has de» 
es monitrated, that it is _impofli hible, by any law of decreafe, to de- 
bel tive certain fecondary forms from particular integral molecules ; 
mei and this demonttration is the more important, as, in feveral ine 
. iff flances, it precludes the poflibility of confouiding fubftances ef- 
ne, entially different, which the ambiguity of their other external 
ere Characters might have caufed to be erroneoutly affociated. 
aed Where the induftry and dexterity of M. Haiiy have failed, in 


mechanically extracting the integral molecule, he has difcovered 
ts form, by an inverfe operation of the calculations that would 


have 
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have determined the fecondary forms, had he been put in poffef- 
fion of the primitive one. ‘The geometrical propofitions, by 
which the accuracy of his dedu€tions is demonftrated, are given 
at length by M. Haiiy: the particular propofitions relating to 
each fpecies, accompany the defcriptions of the mineral to which 
they belong : he has rendered the defcription of cryftalline forms 
fimple and precife, by applying to it ingenious reprefentative figns ; 

and he has devifed a nomenclature, in which almoft every known 
eryital i is diftinguifhed | by a {pecific denomination. 

It is not from fo fhort and imperfect a tketch, that the merits of 
a fy{tem, fo various in its relations, and fo complicated in its detail, 
can be properly appreciated. It appears to us to have enriched mi- 
neralogy with the only unerring external character, and to pre- 
fent an infallible criterion for determining the mineralogical fpe- 
cies. We need no longer reluctantly rely on the difcordant re- 
fults of analyfis, nor allow ourfelves to be bewildered by the in- 
termixtures of colour, by indeterminate fra€ture, or varying {pe- 
cific gravity. We are pofiefled of a character imprefled with ma- 
thematical accuri cy, which no illufive appearances can conceal ; 
which our wiltulnefs cannot vary, nor our ignorance miftake. 

Analyfis, locality, and other external or internal charaéters, 
enable us to aflociate to the perfect cryftal, the abortions of dif- 
turbed cryftallization, and the amorphous maffes in which mine- 
rals are moft frequently found. Even here, the laws of cryftalli- 
zation frequently apply; and the integral molecule may be ex- 
tracted by mechanical divifion, from an apparently unarranged 
mafs. ‘To the few fubftances that are as deftitute of regularity 
in their internal ftructure, as in their external form, the ufual 
modes of inveftigation muft {till be applied. 

It is in the determination of the /pecies, that the interefts of 
philofophy are moft concer: ok The manner in which they are 
afterwards grouped into genera, or clafles, is comparatively un- 
important ; and as its utility wholly confifts in directing us where 
to feek for the f{pecies we are in “quett of, it may be fafely re- 
figned to the caprice of each fabricator of a fy! ftem, provided its 
arrangement does not violate any eftablifhed law, or militate a- 
gainit any acknowledge od fadt. The impropriety of clafling mi- 
nerals ftriGlly, according to the proportions of earths they con- 
tain, as determined by analytic experiments, feems to be fufli 
ciently proved by the uncertainty attached to fuch inveftigations. 
The progrefs of fcience has feen minerals repeatedly transferred 
from one genus to another, to the no {mall embarraflment of 
thofe whofe knowledge of a mineral is confined to the relative 
pofition its name occupies in the columns of the fyftem which 


they honour by their approbation. A fyftem which wauld re- 
quire 
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quire talc to be divided into two fpecies, becaufe it is fometimes 
found to be utterly divefted of the magnefian earth, which, upon 
other occafioris, is efteemed its moft effential component, may 
have been eftablifhed in the infancy of fcience, and continued 
through defpair of devifing one lefs obje€tionable ; but its exift- 
ence ought to ceafe with the ignorance which fanétioned it. 

Perfectly aware of the difficulties under which the old divifion 
laboured, M. Haiiy has diftributed minerals by a method, the 
fimplicity of which leaves it little liable to obje€tion. His firft 
clafs confifts of the combinations of earths and alkalies with 
acids. The fecond clafs confifts of the combination of earths 
with earths ; fometimes united with an alkali. ‘The third clafs 
confilts of combuftible fubftances not metallic. The fourth clafs, 
of metals, arranged according to their oxidibility and reduéti- 
bility. 

In the deftription of each fpecies, after ftating the name by 
which he wifhes it to be diftinguifhed, and its fynonymes, M. 
Haiiy proceeds to confider its effential character, derived from the 
moft prominent, unvarying, and definite of its internal and ex- 
ternal characters. 

In confidering the geometric character, the primitive form is 
given, together with the value of its angles. The greater or lefs 
facility of obtaining the nucleus by mechanical divifion is ftated, 
and the direction of the natural joints is indicated. 

He proceeds to examine the phyfical characters, comprehend- 
ing {pecific gravity, relative hardnefs, fracture, magnetic and e- 
lectric relations, refraction, phofphorefcence, tenacity, &c. 

Its chemical character comprehends the a€tion of the blows 
pipe, and of acids ; and gives the refults of the analyfis in which 
the greateft reliance can be placed. 

Thefe compofe the fpecific character of each fubftance, and 
are diftinguifhed by their invariability, from the diverfity of 
forms it may exhibit, the colours with which it may be decorat- 
ed, and the variable degree of its tranfparence. 

In inveftigating the forms which any mineral affumes, thofe 
which are determinable are firft examined. ‘This term includes all 
cryftals capable of geometrical defcription. Each is diftinguifhed 
by the name which has been defignated in the nomenclature of 
cryftals to reprefent that particular variety ; the value of its an- 
gles are indicated; and, if the ftructure is complicated, the ne- 
ceflary elucidations are given. 

The indeterminable forms are next noticed. They comprehend 
the refults of difturbed or rapid ctyftallization, and all thofe mine- 
tals that are ftalactitic, globular, granular, or wholly amorphous. 
The vatieties of colour, and degrees of tranfparence, are next at- 
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tended to. The diflin€tive characters which eflentially facilitate 
the examination of minerals, by pointing out wherein they differ 
from the fubftances to which they bear a general re femblance, are 
detail d with remarkable perfpicuity and precifion. Each article 
18 terminated by annotations on the geological relations of the 
fubftance, and ob{ervations on its utility in medicine, or in the 
arts. 

Vhi yrous examination of miner Is, and inquiry into rela 
tions bh itherto imperfect! y developed, has led M. H: tuy to make 
very important changes in the diftribution of the fpecies. Not 
few, which appeared with diftinétion 11 1 former fyitems, are now 
reduced to varieties; and tatew (pe cies, which appeare d too 
comprehenfive, have been fubdivided. Many mineralogifts will 
itart at finding chal ty, Jafper, hornftone, and opal, united to 
the fpecies of quartz ; and will be almoft equally amazed to find 
zeolyte fubdivided into mefotype, ftillbite, analcime, and chab 
fie. It would far exceed our limits, to enter into a difquifition 
on individual alterations ; yet it is proper to exprefs our general 
opinion of their propriety. After recovering from the fhock oc- 
cafioned by the overthrow of our previo iations and preju- 
dices, we have commonly acceded to them ; a almoft alw ays, 
on-extending the inveftigation, we have enjoyed the fatisfaétion 
of yielding an unqualif Te 

The innovating hand of M. Haiiy b s not been confined to 
thefe change ; for his reader will Sed, at the entire nomencla- 
ture of mineralogy has been altered, or that {carcely one of his 
old acquaintances bears the denomination by which it was for- 
merly diftinguifhed. Of all the alterations he could poflibly de- 
vife, this is ‘the one which muit prove the moft intolerable to ve- 
teran mineralogifts. It is moft offenfive to the felf-love of many, 
to the prejudices of others, and to the indolence of all. ‘The dif- 
coverers, who have beftowed fome favourite denomination on the 
fubftance they have introduced to public notice, and perhaps have 
given it their own name, or prevailed on their friends to give it, 
will be nota little irritated to find this child of adoption torn from 
them, and announced tothe public underanother appellation, which, 
to their ears, muft found moft barbarous. Thofe whofe attachment 
to fyftem and eitablifhment renders all innovations fufpected and 
difagreeable, will feel their indignation not a little excited ; and 
ali will find it an unpleafant exertion, to obtain a knowledge of 
thefe new names, and to acquire the habit of aflociating them 
readily with the objects they reprefent. Aware, as M. Haiiy 
mutt have been, of the general difquiet the change of nomencla- 
ture could not fail to produce, he ought to have potent arguments 
to juftify his adoption of fo unpopular an alteration. Let us ex- 
amine his inducements. * 
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All fyftem-mongers feem to be affected by a troublefome pro- 
penfity to ne ‘ology, and — erroneoully imagined that there is 
is much merit in fabricating a word as in difcovering a fact. ‘They 
fe cem to ifr nk that the gr cathe ur and novelty of their language may 
afpect of originality and fublimity to their hypothefis ; and 

} he obfcurity i in which their phrafeology may involve it, will 
render it more difficult to affail. Frequent failures have not con- 
vinced them of the fallacy of thefe ideas ; and almoft every theory, 
from the phlogifti¢ one of Stahl to the tranfcendental one of Kant, 
has been dif tinguifhed by an almoit entire change in the names of 
the fubjects to which it related. ‘Thefe changes, however, are 
iometimes necefiary ; and the old mineralogical nomenclature will 
be found to contain numerous initances of names that effentially 
needed ref rm. 

The new chemical nomenclature has been fanétioned by the 
approbation of all wart th and tt would be abfurd to objeét to 
its extenfion to mineralogy, i ery inftance where it could be 

onfiftently applied. It is ce vidal much better to talk of fulphate 
than of ponderous {par ; of phofph: ite of lime, than 
>; and of iulpha f itrontites, than of fchiitzite, by 
1¢ Germans have chofen, with their ufual difregard of 
euphony, to diitinguifh that mineral. Sulphuret of lead is more 

f lead, than either green or 
e of lead, than yellow lead ore. Thefe 

ereeable to thofe who are ignorant of every 

g about mineral except its mere external appearance, and 
: appellations by which they have been accuftomed to diftin- 


i 


guith it; for its chemical name mutt be fuggefted by a knowledge 


it 


> 


of its compofition. 
“ay . , : 

As tar as the adoption of the chemical nomenclature extends, 
a Lasettie gauee shin ith M. Hatiy’s reform : } 
we moft heartily agree, tin efore, with me ‘uy s reform; but 
there is a very numerous clafs of minerals compofed of earths 
combined with earths, with or without a metallic oxide, and with 
or without an alkali. No modifications of langu ge can defcribe 


1 : : "19 | ol 
the comp ution < tneie iubitances, without ext ndiy ig t the name 


to an immeatfurable length, and without the greateft confufion, 


unilarity of compofition in very different n inerals, To 

bitances, therefore, a {pecitic denomination mutt be ap- 

ed 5 and M. Hatiy found fo many defeéts in the old nomen- 
ature, that he has alinoft entirely changed it. 

Where two minerals were aflociated, in his fyftem, that had 
formerly been contidered as diftin@, it smnetimee was requifite, 
to prevent miftakes fubftitute one new > in place of the 
two old ; and it was abfolutely neceflary, when a former 
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fpecies was fubdivided, to diftinguifh each of the newly conftituted 
fpecies by a particular appellation. 

Thefe inftances, however, are not very numerous; but the 
miode in which the old nomenclature was generally conftruéted, 
was thought liable to various objections. Many minerals derived 
their name from the places i in which they were found; and thefe 
were confidered as vicious, becaufe, being frequently found i in fi- 
tuations very remote, feveral appellations ‘igh ity with equal pro- 
priety, be given to the fame fubftance. Others were named from 
their colour, others from radiation, or any other peculiarity in 
their ftru€ture ; and thefe again were thought defective, becaufe 
the diftin€tion on which the name was founded, was generally not 
confined to the fubftance which derived its appellation from it. 
Other names arofe from fome fanciful analogy, as the hornblendes, 
hornftones, &c.; and thefe required change, becaufe the analogy 
Was vague or unphilofophical. Some names were rejected be- 
caufe they were unharmonious, and another tribe on account of 
the monotony of their terminations. Others were more reafon- 
ably objected to, becaufe the fame names h: ad been ufed in dif- 
ferent countries to denote fubftances entirely diflimilar. In fhort, 
the grounds of exception were fo many, and fo ¢ captious, that it 
is much to be wondered at that any one of the old names fhould 
have pafled the ordeal. 

To remedy thefe defects, it was propofed to devife a nomen- 
elature which fhould defcribe the fpecific chara€teriftic of the fub- 
ftance. Where the mineral could not boaft any very prominent 
feature, it was thought moft eligible to give it fome denomination 
quite unmeaning, as the name “of the difcoverer, or one derived 
from ancient mythology. Probably M. Haiiy was not acquainted 
with Gulliver’s Travels, or he would have employed a machine 
fimilar to that which was ufed with fo much fuccefs for compofing 
books at Laputa 5 a contrivance w hich mutt have been unrivalled 

To thefe infignificant 
denominations, how ever, we can ‘ene objet, that they are 
troublefome and unneceflary. But M. Ha tiy has devifed another 
mode of deriving names, that appears to us to merit a more fe- 
rious reprobation ; for he has made them the vehicle of his geo- 
logical theories, and has baptized feveral minerals according to 
their fuppofed relationthip to fire or to water. This attempt is 
equally idle and prefumptuous. We fhall, in another place, exa- 
mine the geolog ‘ical opinions of M. Hauy ; ; and, till then, fhall 
be contented with this expofure of his futile endeavours to incor- 
porate them with the more fubftantial and fcientific details of his 


treatife. 
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M. Haiiy obferves, that fome exception from the rigour of his 
principles fhould be made in favour of fuch names as have been 
fanétioned by very general ufe. ‘To this we have no obje@tion. 
We only regret that he has fo much limited the operation of 
this principle, and that the few inftances of its exertiow have been 
in favour of fome of the greateft nomenclatural delinquents that 
have appeared before his tribunal. After his indifcriminate cen- 
fure of all geographical names, how came Strontiane from Stron- 
tian, and Yttria from Ytterby, to be allowed to pafs? and, after 
the juft reprobation of the word jpar, we are furprifed to fee 
feldipar permitted to occupy a place in the fyftem. ‘We cannot 
fairly object to arragonite, as it only enjoys a reprieve ; or to ac- 
tinote, which exifis in the fame precarious manner, with {mall 
hopes of tranfmiffion to a fecond edition. We may more reafon- 
ably complain, that other names were not equally favoured. The 
word augite appears vaftly preferable to the fantaftic, theoretic 
term, pyroxene, which is interpreted, ‘ héte ow etranger dans le 
domaine de feu.’ Leucite was perfectly well known to every mi- 
neralogiit, of courfe liable to no ambiguity; and now we fee its 
place fupplied by the word ampbhigene, * qui a une double origin,’ 
referring to the laws of its cryttallization. Sappare, a name 
unmeaning, indeed, but pretty g: ney received, has, we know 
not why, been fupplanted by difihene, * qui a deux forces,’ ob- 
fcurely alluding to its electric qualities. M. Hatiy unfortu- 
nately found the French language too inflexible to fecond his 
exertions, and he was obliged to find names for his foffils in 
the inexhaultible mine of Greek literature. His readers have 
little caufe to regret their being exprefled in a language which, 
to many of them, is probably inacceflible ; for it is difficult to 
conceive any thing more ridiculous, than fome of the fignifica- 
tions, which are gravely detailed as characterizing the fubftances 





ry “— , 7 . fs ? 
they are ap dito. We find mvionte * moindre ou inferieure,; 
: ’ , > ry ‘ I . > 
plecnaffe * qui furabende ;’ amphibole, © equivoque ou ambigue ; 
? . . ? . c ‘ 
( , 6 dr, ;’ aplome, § icité;’ and, to fum pup all, 
chabahe, © tiré dun mot grec qui defgnait une certaine efp ece de pi- 


It is but juitice to M. Haiiy, to obferve, that for this laft 


name he is indebted to the citizen Bofe d’Antic, who deferves to 
: immortalized for having devifed the moft fuperlative fpecimen 
of nomenclatural abfurdity. It appears obvious from thefe ex- 
amples, that, even fuppo fing r the objections to the ancient nomen- 
clature were well founded, and the views by which M. Haiiy pro 
pofed ro guide himfelf in its reformation were corre, he has 
entirely failed in attaining the objects he propofed, and disfigured 
the lan; uage of fcience by numerous barbarous innovations. 
gome of thefe remarks may appear to be unneceflarily fevere ; 
D 3 but 
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but it muft be remembered, that the defects of a work, of fuch 
fterling merit, are of extenfive and formidable operation. Errors 
which might have paffed without obfervation in an ephemeral pro- 
duétion, call for ferious reprobation when they appear incorpo- 
rated with a fy{tem which promifes to effe& a change in the fei 
ence of which it treats. We fhould be glad, indced, thar t 
difagreeable part of our tafk might terminate with thefe animad- 
verfions ; but, however we may admire the fagacity and precifion 


“a 
hi 


with which M. Haiy has difcuffed individual fpecies, we cannot 
yield the fame unqualified approbation to his geological {fpecu- 
Jations. A flight examination of them will convince our readers, 
that M. Flaiiy is merely a mineralogift of the cabinet; that he 

unacquainted with the magnificent arrangement of mountains; 
and that, from inexperience, he is incapable of comprehending 
the vaft details of their conttruction, of developing their relations, 


and tracing the tranfitions which form the links of their union. 


on 


The geologift who is accuftomed to the examination of moun- 
tains, who is informed of the variety of ftruéture which is exhi- 


bited, and the complexity of gradations that may be tracec 


examining the grand features of the conftituent maffes of the 
earth, will not be a little aftonifhed to find all rocks huddled into 


an appendix. Overpowered by the immenfity and novelty of the 


in 


contemplations, and bewildered by diverfities of afpe@t, M. Haiy 


1 


has loft fight of the order which pervades the arrangement of 
mountains; he has perplexed himfelf with ideal irregularities, and 
has introduced into his defcriptions of rocks, a confufion which 
only exifts in his own ideas. Aware of his own inexperience in 
this department of the fcience, M. Haiiy folicited the aid of the 
iluftrious Dolomieu, and informs us, that he has been guided by 
the lights of this fagacious obierver. In this part of the work, 


however, we have found errors and inconfiltencies, that cannot 
poffibly be imputed to that eminent geologilt, fo diftinguifhed for 
accuracy of obfervation, and luminous arrangement of fad): 

In the examination of their ftructure, rocks may be divided ii 
to fimple and aggregate. Simple rocks have generally been con 
fidered a{pecies in mineralogical fy{tems, and the component: 
aggreyates have been individually examined. A with to rene 


ali the fpecies he permitted to hold a place in his fyitem, as pre- 


cife as poflible, has induced M. Hauy to rejeci every thing that 


appeared ill defined 5 and, imagining fimple rocks to be fulcep 
tible of great variety in their compolition, he has aimoit entirely 
excluded them. It appears to us, that, in fome initances, he has 
allowed this prin i le toconduct himtoo far; and that, in others, 
he has flirunuk from the conteguences which mult have refulred 
from its sigcrous extenfion. Had this rule been {trictly ad- 
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hered to, limeftone muft have been excluded from the fyftem, 
as its contaminations are numerous and variable; yet we find 
all its combinations admitted, and their compofition d-tailed with 
confiderable accuracy. Jafper ought to have been equally re- 
jected; fince it is only a contamination of quartz, and coniticutes 
rocks, as irregular in compofition, and as much perplexed with 
tranfitions, as any rock M. Haély has placed in his appendix. It 
is difficult to conceive, on what principles thefe have been ad- 
mitted, when ferpentine was excluded; efpecially as M. Haiiy 
exprefsly fays, it has the fame relation to tale, that limeftone 
has to calcareous fpar. We find petrofilex in the appendix of 
{ub{tances imperfectly known, and there it is perhaps properly 
enough placed; for we believe there is no one fubftance whofe 
compofition is more various. The Germans have confounded a 
variety of quartz with petrofilex, under the name of hornftone. 
This affociation is moft improper. ‘The firft is found in mineral 
veins, and forming bands, veins, and nodules, in fecondary lime- 
ftone: it is totally infufible. ‘The other forms veins and {trata 
in primitive sock, is frequently the bafis of porphyry, and is 
always more or lefs fufible. We are obliged to M. Haiiy for 
carefully avoiding to confound thefe fubitances, though we are 
far from agreeing with him in the fuppoied identity of petrafilex 
and compact feld{par. 

We fearched ae the collection of rocks, in vain, for the 
filicious {chiltus, or /apis /ydius of the Germans, which feem to 
have been totally ov erlooked. ‘To make amends, however, we are 
prefented with a rock under the denomination of roche cornéenne, 
a name which is perfectly inadmifhble on the principies of no- 
menclature laid down by M. Haiiy, as it is founded on a vague 
analogy. Weare informed that trap is a variety of this cornéenne; 
and afterwards we find bafalt confidered as a lava. ‘The old 
French min cralogilts pretended to have difcovered fome unin- 
telligible difference between trap and bafalt; but though this is 
roundly affumed i in M. Haiiy’s treatife, we are provided with no 
means of diftinguifhing the bafaltic lava from the cornéenne dure, 
or trap, uulefs it be the prifmatic form; on which, it is well 
known, no dependence can be placed. After the affumption of 
bafalt as lava, we need not be furprifed to find obfidian pearl- 
ftone, and various other fubftances, forcibly aifociated in the fame 
clafs. ‘This, however, will not be conceded without a conteft, 
which M. Haiiy feems wholly unprovided with arguments to 
maintain. Subftances of fo dubious a nature ought to have been 
examined with peculiar care, to detedt, if poilible, fome latent 
character which might lead to the determination - their origin. 
We find them, to our mortification, hurried over with extreme 


D4 negligence, 
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negligence, without even a notice of their moft obvious charac- 
ters. It would feem, that the magic word /ava is confidered as 
containing the eflence of all defcription. ‘Though {welled by 
feveral minerals of at leaft dubious origin, the catalogue of 
volcanic fubftances is very imperfe&. It is followed by a notice 
of the minerals which it is afirmed are formed in lava fubfe- 
quent to its cooling. ‘This catalogue is alfo imperfe& in extent ; 
and the very principle on which it is founded is objeétionable, 
as feveral of thefe fubftances are difcovered in the more recent 
lavas immediately after their eruption. 

It appears unneceflary to extend thefe obfervations any farther. 
We conceive, the inftances we have adduced will warrant us in 
afferting, that this portion of M. Haiiy’s valuable work falls far 
below the general tenor of its excellence. The divifions of rocks 
are arbitrary and indiftin@t ; the defcriptions are imperfeé& ; and 
the theoretic aflumptions very frequently unwarranted. The can- 
dour of M. Haty, however, we are perfuaded, will prevent him 
from being mortified by our obfervations ; for in this part of his 
fubje& he does not pretend to excel. His dexterity in mechanical 
divifion can here no longer avail him; and he is even precluded 
from drawing benefit from his mathematical fcience. He has 
generally rifked his well-carned reputation, to render his treatife 
more complete; and we feel grateful for his efforts, even while 
we criticife what appears to us their erroneous direction. 

At the fame time that we have endeavoured to expofe his ap- 
patent errors and inconfiftencies, we gladly exprefs our admiration 
of his various merits, of the genius which has infpired his per- 
formance, and the indefatigable exertions which have realized his 
{cientific views. His ftyle is invariably elegant and perfpicuous, 
his arrangement luminous, and his illuftrations ample. The 
candour and philofophic moderation which is maintai ined through 
the whole work, refie€&t an additional luftre on the talents and 
induftry of the author. We cannot clofe the article, without 
beftowing juft praife on the fubordinate embellifhments. The 
work is extremely wel! printed, and the volume of plates is exe- 
cuted in a very fuperior manner. 


Art. IV. The Works of Richard Owen Cambridge, Efq. includin; 
Jeveral Pieces never before publifbed: With an Account of bis Life and 
Chara&er. By his Son, George Owen Cambridge, M. A. Pre- 
bendary of Ely. London: T. Cadell & W. Davies, and T. Payne 
4to. 1803. 


His is one of the many luxuries and fuperfluities of modern 
literature ; a book which we are glad to have, but could 
have 
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have done very well without; containing nothing very new, or 
{triking, or important; but innocent upon the whole, and re- 
{fpe€table, and affording a very laudable recreation for thofe whofe 
curiofity is rather the defire of amufement, than of knowledge. 

Mr Cambridge feems to have been one of thofe perfons, of 
whom poverty would have made a very popular author; but, 
being unfortunately born to a confiderable fortune, and having 
gained admiffion to a very large and diftinguifhed circle of fo- 
ciety, he found that he could pafs his time more agreeably than 
in preparing volumes for the prefs; and lived a long time in 
perfect health and tranquillity, without exercifing his genius in 
any thing of greater magnitude than a few periodical papers, and 
fome occafional little poems and differtations. He was one of 
thofe characters, in fhort, that feem deftined rather to delight 
their contemporaries, than to attract the admiration of pofterity. 
With the happieft temper, and the moft amiable manners, Mr 
Cambridge appears to have united the refined wit and acccom- 
plifhments of a gentleman, to the learning and information of a 
{cholar, and to have been contented with the pleafure and the 
reputation that he derived from the colloquial difplay of his 

various talents and information. His biographer, indeed, has 
informed us, that * he was remarkably exempt from thofe paflions 
which ufually incline mea to exchange domettic enjoyments for 
the tuil of public bufinefs; that his love of fame was limited to a 
defire of being refpe€ted and beloved by thofe in whofe fociety 
he wilhed to live; and that his natural difpofition and talents 
were peculiarly adapted to the cultivation of polite literature, and 
the charms of famifiar converfation. ’ 

Such men, though extremely refpectable and praifeworthy, 
and though their multiplication may, indeed, be confidered as 
the beft indication of a refined and enlightened ftate of fociety, 
generally receive their whole portion of fame in their life, and 
but feldom obtain any reverfion of pofthumous celebrity. Few 
are fo fortunate as to have their {cattered pieces collected into a 
handfome quarto, and to have their lives and charaéters tranf- 
mitted to poiterity by a biograher who joins perfeét candour 
and information to the amiable partiality of affection. ‘The in- 
cidents of Mr Cambridge’s life are, as might have been expected, 
neither numerous nor extraordinary; and they are not com- 
memorated as fuch by his biographer. The only thing that 
provoked a {mile in the whole narrative, was to find it carefully 
recorded, that ‘ when every neceflary arrangement was made for 
Mr Cambridge fetting out on his travels, he was ftopped dy the 
rd Soot of the year 1739, and his plan was never refumed. ” 

As to the reft of his hiftory, it is very fhort and barren of incie 

dent. 
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dent. He was educated at Eton, where he aéted plays in Latin 
and Englifh; and at Oxford, which he left without a degree. 
He entered the Society of Lincolns Inn, but was never called 
tothe Bar. After his marriage, he refided in Gloucefterthire, 


where he wrote the Scribleriad, built ee upon the Severn, 


and adorned his eftate with plantations. He afterwards removed 
to Twickenham, where he continued to aie till death put a 
period toa life that extende hrough no Jefs than eighty-fix 
years of innocence and enjoymen tie rode a great deal on 
horfeback, drank water, and smarkable for uninterrupted 
and equal cheerfulnefs, great inity of manners, and the ut- 
moft tendernefs and indulgence to his family. He lived in great 
intimacy with all the literary Bionataes of the age, and feems 
to have been univerfally beloved and refpected as a delightful 
comp panion, and a man entitled to diflinction both f 

and hi is virtues. 

The pieces contained in this volume, are chiefly r epublicati NS 
of thofe compofitions which appeared in Mr Cambridge’s own 
life. His ‘Principal performances were, the Scribleri: - which 
was publifhed in 1751, and ‘ the hiftory of the war on the coait 
of Coromandel,’ which appeared in 1761. The former of thefe 
works is reprinted in this compilation, of which it occupies about 
one half: the other is omitted. ‘The reft of the volume is made 
up of little poetical pieces, cl iefly playful and _fatirical, and of 
about twenty papers publi ihed in tbe $ 1d ft ly 1S Te= 


x his talents 


t 
markable for politenefs and vivacity, as any 
popular publication. 

It would be abfurd in us to enter int cifm upon 
works which have been publifhed for mo: half a century. 
The Scribleriad was read, at one time, by all the polite fcholars 
in the country, but never found its way to popularity, and is now 
almoft entirely forgotten. It is a continuatior } 
of Scriblerus, in the form of a mock heroic poem 
throughout with great learning, elegance, 
fubje&, however, is by no means intereiting ; 
fition has a certain uniform mediocrity merit, that is ufuall 
found to fink fafter in the ftream of time, than fubftanc 
more unequal contexture. ‘ The hittory of the Coromandel war’ 
is imply and clearly written, though the fubfequent publication 
of Mr Dowe’s work has, in a great degre¢ ieded the ufe of 
it. There is a pleafing anecdo 
in a note to the account of Mr Cam 

M. Lally Tiolendal, the fon of 
French ferce tn India in the war of », happening to meet my 
father at a friend’s honfe gerly inqui if h as tue author of a 


te th ref ’ ; publication, 


i 
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work relative to India; and being anfwered in the affirmative, fprung 
orward and embraced him with great emotion, apologizing for this 
f 1 j b 1 |} th great tion, logizing for tl 

liberty, by afluring him, that he was under more obligation to him 
than to any man living ; for that his work hac mn of greater fervice 
than all the other documents he could procure, ose ‘cainaaien his 
father’s honour, and recovering his property; owing to the clear and 
intelligent detail it contained of the tranfactions on the coaft of Coro 
mandel, in which M. Lally bore fo principal a fhare, and to the juft 


. ‘ - os ~ : 2 + = » 
reprefentation it gave of the condu@t of the French ia that quarter. 


Of the fmaller pieces, there are fome imitations of Horace 
cuted with a good deal of poiut and vivacity, and fome e- 
‘cies and epiftles in a very pl — gx {tyle of compofittin. The 
it are mere vers de facteté. idd the two following paro- 


lies, which have the merit, we ie ink, of being very ludicrous. 


g 
Occafioned -by the Author hearing of a Clergyman, who, 
lent fit of Anger, threw his Wig into the Fire, and 
Son out of Doors. 
“© Now by this te periwig I { 
Which never mo! > thall locks or r 


Which never more fhall form the fmart 


in'a vio- 
turned his 


Forced from its parent iit id,—(as thor 
Once ’twas live hair; now form’d by tl’ 
It aids the labours of the facred band ; 

Ad : to the Vicar’s brow a decent gr Ce, 

Ax sa gl y round his rev’rend face. 

By th ; ‘I {wear, when thou fhalt afk again 
My doors to enter, thou fhalt afk in vain. ” 

‘ He ly ke; and furious with indignant ire, 
Hurl’d the vait hairy texture on the fire ; 
fate—th e ictiv f ame 

> foft and tender frame : 
umes the tortured hair, 

attenuates to air.’ p. 33 


2? 
4 se 


9 
36 

k’s an Author very fhab! vily dreft in an old 
Wailtcoat, on which he had fe wed Embroid ry of a later 


‘ Three waittcoats in three diftant ages bo 
The bard with faded luftre did adorn. 
The firlt in velvet’s figured pride furpatt ; 
‘The next in ’broidery ; in eek the latt. 
His purfe and fancy could no further go ; 


ry 
ds pe 


'T'o make a third he joined the former two.’ p. 
pon the whole, this is a book which the rich will do well 
o buy, and the poor may be very well contented to want. It 


is 
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is very handfomely printed, and is embellifhed with about a do- 
zen portraits of the author’s celebrated friends, and two views of 
his places of refidence. 


Arr. V. Publi Virgilii Maronis Opera; ad leGiones probatiores dili- 
genter emendata, et interpunélione nova fepius illuftrata. Cura Joannis 
Hunter, LL.D. in Academia Andreapolitana Litt. Hum. Prof. 
Andreapoli. 12mo. 1800. 


A CRITICAL edition of a claffical author from a Scotith prefs, is 

fo very rare an occurrence, that we fhould be inclined to take 
fome notice of this book, even if its intrinfic merits did not en- 
title it to our attention. ‘The tafk of an editor, however, we 
are forry to fay, does not appear to afford any great encourage- 
ment to the perfeverance of thofe who have already proved their 
qualifications for the difcharge of it. It is now feveral years fince 
Dr Hunter prefented the public with a very correét and valuable 
edition of Horace, in which a variety of emendations on the text 
and punctuation were fupported and illuftrated by the addition of 
notule quedam et variantes leftiones. Virgil, however, now comes 
out without any notes or various readings whatfoever. ‘The text 
is reprinted almoft exaétly from the fecond edition of Profeffor 
Heyne ; 3; and the only critical obfervations which the volume cone 
tains, are prefented all together in a fhort preface, which every 
reader, we believe, has wifhed lo: 

It is not only the great merit of moft of thefe remarks that. makes 
us anxious for fomething of a more detailed annotation from the 
fame hand, but an intimation which Dr Hunter himielf gives in 
the outlet, that he has adh ered to the reading of Hey 
ral places, where he could not help having confidérable doubts 
of its propriety, through his 1 unwilling nefs to fet up conjectural 
emendations againtt manu{cript aut aoe ity. ‘This is undoubted 
ly a very laudable difidence, in fo far as the ¢ext is concerned ; 
_ from what we have feen of Dr Hunter’s obfervations, \ 

perfuaded that thofe conjeétures which are now altogeth 
fuppreffed, would have afforded matter for many very excellent 
and inftructive notes; and we cannot help regretting, that 
fhould have been prevented, by any circumitances, from fubmit- 
ting them to the confideration of the public. 

‘The preface, which may be confidered as a fpecimen of Dr 
Hunter’s talents for annotation, contains a confiderable num- 
ber of very interefting difcuflions. We fhall mention a few 
inftances. 
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In the twelfth fneid, AEneas is defcribed, after his wound, 
in the following Imes, which ftood thus in all the editions pre- 
vious to that of Heinfius. 

¢ Stabat acerba fremens, ingentem nixus in haftam, 
Eneas, magno juvenum et merentis Luli 
Concurfu lacrimisgur immobilis. 
Now this, which is the reading of almoft all the manufcripts, is 
undoubtedly the right reading according to Dr Hunter. The 
meaning is, that he remained unmoved juvenum concurfu et lacri- 
mis Iuli. Heinfius, however, who does not appear to have un- 
derftood this form of conf{truction, took it upon him to expunge 
the gue after /acrimis, and to perplex the whole paffage b 
wrong punctuation. Both Burman and Heyné have followed this 
erroneous correction ; and the paflage {tands thus in all the recent 
editions. 
‘ Stabat acerba fremens, ingentem nixus in haftam, 
fEneas, magno juvenum et merentis [uli 
Concurfu, lacrimis immobilis.’ 

In order to confirm his own and the ancient reading of this 
paflage, Dr Hunter here takes occafion to obferve, that it is not at 
all uncommon for the beft writers to enumerate together, a number 
of things that have each fome feparate and peculiar relative, or 
appropriate adjunét, and then to fubjoin all the relatives and ad- 
juncts in a feparate lilt, leaving the reader to pick out and aflort 
all the cdnnected words, from their obvious fenfe and connexion. 
In Virgil, he obferves, there are many examples of this, as— 

* Munera portantes, aurigque ebori/que talenta 
Lt feliam.? 
That is, talenta aurt, et fellam eboris. In the fame way— 
¢ Idzumque Jovem, Phrygiamque ex ordine matrem 
Invocat, et duplices celogue ereboque parentes. ’ 


The fame peculiarity of conftru€tion occurs in this paflage of 
Livy—‘ Irreligiofum ratus, /acerdotes publicos facraque populi 
Romani pedibus ire frvtiquess ’ that is, pedibus Jacerdotes ire, et 
facra ferri. In Homer, alfo, this asvangemnent is very common. 


"Evbad eee Omemryn TE xa EUY WAN WRAL area, 
OraAvrtwy Te, mas OAAUMEVWY. 
The meaning is evidently, suywAn orAvvrwy, nae omewyy oravewav. In 
b , i t y% ‘iad 
Englith poetry, the fame conftruction is quite familiar. In the 
8 P Y> 
notorious tranflation of Sappho— 
‘ Bleft as the immortal gods is he, 
The youth who fondly fits by thee, 
And hears and fees thee, all the while, 
Softly /peak and fweetly /mile.’ 
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Pope alfo fays— 
* Annual, for me, the grape and rofe renew 
The. uice neGarcous and the balmy dew.’ 

In thefe inftances, no ambiguity or confufion appears to arife 
from the disjoined pofition of the correfponding words; and we 
perfectly agree with Dr Hunter in thinking, that the paflage 
which Heinfias and Heyne thought it neceilary to alter, is iy: 


finitcly more intelligible and graceful, according to the old read- 


ing, and upon. this view of the conftruction. At the fame time, 
we may obferve, that this diflocation of the aflociated words be- 
comes faulty and ungraceful, whenever the number of feparate 
objecis, thus enumerated together, is fo great as to produce any 
degree of confulion. We do not remember that any of the an- 
cient clailics have ever employed it where more than two things 
were taken together. Shakefpeare, however, in the following 
verfe, has ufed jomething of a Jarger licenfe. 
‘ The courtiers, {cholars, foldiers, eye, tongue, fword. ’ 
id Milton, upon another occafion, has gone ftill farther— 


————* So eagerly the fiend 
O’er bog, or fleep, thro’ ftrait, rough, denfe, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, purfues his way, 
And fwims, or finks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. ” 


In fuch paffages, the crowd and hurry of the primary objeéts is 
{> great, that when we meet the relative fecondary one, it is al- 
mot{t impoflible to determine to which it fhould be referred. 

in fhort, are mingled together in dif- 


>) 
order, it is quite impoflible, at one glance of the eye, to affign 
to each word its proper partner 


In the Fourth Atneid, Dr Hunter has made a very ingenious 


obfervation on a pafiage that has perplexed all the commentator 


“eae z sa on Rees MN . Te 
from Bentley to Heyne. is that where, after comparing Mer- 


as he urat he nnet { 
cury to a Dil y along the water, the poet lays, 


vieiallensueie =e 
inter coeiumque voiabat ; 


> vent 


Bentley, holding t 
fubftituting legedat in the firft line. Dr Hunter, however, retain 
the common reading, upon the authority of all the MSS. ; and, 
merely taking away the point at the end of the firft line, reads, 
* Volabat littus arenofum Libye.’ In juftification of this conftruc- 
tion, he obferves, that it is by no means unufual for an intranfitive 
verb to affume, in fome degree, the power and activity of a tran- 
fitive ; in which cafe, it admits the fame fyntax, and acquires the 
fame 
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fame power of government. ‘Thus, Virgil himfelf has ufed and 
conftrued the verb trepidure. 

‘ Multa manu medica, Pheebique ‘potentibus herbis, 
Nequidq iam tre; Gal. , 

ner, takes an ative form in * formofus paftor 

i nd Horace has * exfudare caufas.’ 
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Aviftotle, in the following paflage of his Rhetori, 

the fame conftruction: Avayxa ay wos tadt, in the accufative ; 
and, immediately after, EVD MIOVEy O.%LMOTUVIy arde sc, &c. We thall 
be the more readily excufed by our clailical readers for enlarging 
upon this minute particularity of fyntax, when we ftate, that a 
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learned Profeffor of Germany has actually taken upon him to alter 
a whole paflage in Xenophon’s Apologia Socratis, from ignorance 
of its exiftence. ‘The words in all the MSS. and printed copies 
ftand as follows; and, from what has been already faid, it is 
evident they ftand in need of no emendation : 





—o’ 065 YE MenV Beryois KErTOES Oavaros xxi Conger, begorvaseet, Toryapuyscs, av 
Jeawodicis, WorAsws mgodorss, so avTe os ayTiOino8 Tetay menses tT nar tua 
@acw. Ap. Soc. § 25. 

Now, Profeffor Zeunius, of Wittemberg, in his edition of this 
part of Xenophon’s works, has deliberately turned all thefe no- 
minatives into datives, that they might agree with reyes in the 
beginning ; and applauds himfelf very much for the correction ; 
obferving, § vulgari lectione nihil ineptius fingi poteft.’ Such is 
ftill the diffidence of thefe reformers ! 

Upon the fubject of punctuation, Dr Hunter refers, in his 
Preface, to the following paflage of the Firft Georgic, which 
ftands thus in Profeflor Heyne’s, and the greater part of the 
earlier editions : 

‘ Semina vidi quidem multos medicare ferentes, 

Et nitro prius et nigra perfundere amurca ; 

Grandior ut fetus filiquis fallacibus effet : 

Et, quamvis igni exiguo properata maderent, 

Vidi le&ta, diu et multo fpectata labore, 

Degenerare tamen, ni vis humana quotannis 

Maxima queque manu legeret. ’ 
The fourth line of this paflage, which, by this puné€tuation, is 
connected with the latter claufe of the fentence, has given in- 
finite trouble to the commentators. A verbal critic may indeed 
be excufed for being ignorant of the myfteries of agriculture ; 
but it is fcarcely poflible to reprefs a fmile, when Profeffor 
Meyne gravely informs us that beans, which have been boiled 
till they are foft, will grow fafter than any other. Dr Hunter 
removes all this perplexity, by taking away the point from the 
end of the third line, and putting a full ftop at the end of the 
fourth. When this puzzling verfe is connected, in this way, 
with the three preceding ones, the meaning turns out to be, 
fimply, that beans are thought to require lefs boiling if the feeds 
from which they were produced had been fprinkled with nitre 
before fowing. This interpretation, which the new pointing 
fuggefts moft obvioufly, is confirmed, in a very fingular way, by 
a paflage in Palladius, which feems to have efcaped the notice of 
Profeflor Heyné and all the other commentators. This writer, 
without any allufion.to Virgil, fays exprefsly, ‘ Greci afferunt 


fabx femina nitrata aqua refperfa, co¢turam non habere difficilem.’ 
We 
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We look upon this as a very happy and fatisfa€tory explication of 
a paflage, which Brunckius thought it neceflary to imterpolate, 
before he could make any fenfe of it whatfoever. 

The pundtuation of this edition, indeed, fo far as we have 
examined it, appears to be a judicious and corre&t, Theré 
is only one paflage in which we fufpedt it to be inaccurate. We 
allude to thefe lines, towards the end of the Third Book of the 
Aineid : 


« Praecipites metus acer agit quocumque rudentis 
Excutere, et ventis intendere vela fecundis. 
Contra juffa monent Heleni, Scyllam atque Charybdim 
Inter utramque viam, leti difcrimine parvo, 
Ni teneant curfus: certum eft dare lintea retro. ’ 


The whole of this pafflage, we think, is full of difficulty ; and it 
is one of thofe upon which we expected fome elucidation from Dr 
Hunter: but, without pretending to reconcile all the parts of it, 
we are very clearly of opinion, that there ought to have been a 
comma after contra in the third line, as juffa feems evidently to 
be the nominative of the fubfequent verb ménent, and not in con- 
{truction with contra as a prepofition. 

In the clofe of his Preface, Dr Hunter has introduced, perhaps 
not quite regulafly, nor by any very obvious connexion, a fhort 
differtation on the ancient form of the genitive cafe, which he 
conceives to have terminated, originally, in all the declenfions in 
ts. As a fpecimen of his acutenefs and latinity, we fhall fubjoin 
this paflage in the original. 


* Genetivus in -1, nominum in -es definentium, in Virgilio frequens 
eft; in cujus rei rationem indagandam viri docti, Heynius et Heinfius, 
fraftra operam fuam infumferunt, parum aut nihil proficientes. Itaque 
genitivi formam antiquiflimam, unde omnes deinceps aliz quz in ufu 
‘unt, levibus admodum mutationibus, gradatim provenerunt, rem Gram- 
maticis, “tam veteribus, quam recentioribus, adhuc intaétam,  paucis 
indicare oper pretium erit. Hec igitur genitivi forma antiquiffima, 
quam declinatio tertia adhuc plerumque fervat, definebat in -1s; ut 
aura, aura-1s ; animos, animo-1s; labor, (olim labors) labor-is ; frudus, 


fru@iuts ; dies, die-ts. Potlea vel due vocales in unam fyllabam coybant, 


vel s elidebatur, vel deniqne utramque fimul. Ita, ex aura-1s'faétum 
elt vel aur-as, ut paterfamili-as, vel aura-1, et poitremo aur-ae, quod 
enunciatum videtur aur-al+ eX animo-18, elifo 8, anim-o1, quod eft anim-1, 
ut, in plurali etiam numero, ex aveu-O1 et avqe-012 fata funt anim-1 et 
anm-1s. In declinatione tertia s plerumque retinetur ; interdum, ut in 
Achill-1, Oront-1, &c. eliditur. In quarta cornu facit vel corn-us, con- 
traGtum pro cornu-1s; vel, abfque s, corn-v, contractum pro cornu-1. 
Eodem modo ex die-1s factum vel di-es, (vid. A. Gewt. ix. 14.) vel 
aie-t 3 et, poftremo, vel di-1, vel di-k, prout vocalis vel prior, vel pofte- 
VOL. Il. NO. 5. E rior, 
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riot, ab altera abforpta fuerit, Uniufcujufque autem forme exempla, 
preter-ais, -ois, et -kis, quarum, quod fciam, exempla non extant, ex 
Ruddimanno, aut Voflio, petenda rehoquimus ; hic enim de hac re fufius 
agere noo patitur:iniituti noftri ratio. ” 


The theory contained in this paffage appears to us to be at 
leaft very probable. All languages are naturally quite regular and 
uniform in their ftructure. ‘The idea of relation, denoted by the 
genitive cafe, would therefore be exprefled, it is moft probable, 
m every word, by the fame adjunct or variation; and, where 
varieties exilt that cannot be referred to the imtermixture of an- 
other language, it is moft reafonable to afcribe them to fome fuch 
procefs of abbreviation as Dr Hunter has indicated in the foregoing 
paflage. There is one form of the genitive, however, which he 
has omitted to {pecify, or account for ; we mean the termination of 
Achillei and Ulixei, which occur five or fix times in the writings 
of Horace. It feems eafy, however, to reduce this alfo under 
the fyftem of Dr Hunter. The original genitive was Achille-7s, 
which, with the's dropt from the ens, gave Achille-1, afterwards 
contracted into one fyllable, Achillei. This is fometimes Latin 
by the editors of Horace (as in Epift. lib. I. 6. v. 65. and I. 7 
v. 40.) Achilli: the i long being the general repretentative of 
thofe dipthongs of which it originally formed a part; dax form- 
ing dice, in this way, and avo, animis. ‘The ancient Latins, 
indeed, appear to have had a great partiality for this vowel, as 
they have made it the common fubititute for o alfo, in words 
derived from the Greek. Azeadoves, in this way, becomes Apollénis ; 

Asyouts is changed into legzmus ; ; and, according to Dr Hunter, all 
the Greek genitives in o; into the correfponding Latin termination 
of is. 

Upon the whole, we can fafely recommend this as one of the 
moft correct editions of Virgil that has yet been offered to the 
public. We do not know, indeed, that it contains a fingle typo- 
graphical error ; and in the reading and punctuation of the text, 
it is fufficient to fay, that Profeffor Heyne has publicly declared it 
to be fuperior to any that he had previoufly examined. We can- | 
not conclude, however, without again exprefling our regret that 
Dr Hunter did not find it convenient to add to its value, bya 
more copious collection of thofe critical remarks, of which his 
Preface contains fo favourable a {pecimen. 
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Art. VI. Modern Geography, a Defeription of the Empires, Kingdoms, 
States, and Colonies, with the Oceans, Seas, gnd Ifles, in all parts o 
the World: including the moft recent Difcoveries, aud political Altera- 
tions. Ligefted on a new plan, by Joho Pinkerton. The aftrono, 
mical introduétion by the Rev. S. Vinee, A. M. F. R. &. and Plu- 
mian Profeffor of Aflronomy and Experimental Philofophy in the Uni- 
verfity of Cambridge. With maps, drawn tinder the dire@tion, and 
with the lateft improvements, of Arrowfmith, and engraved by Low- 
rie. ‘To the whole is added, a catalogue of the beft maps, and books 
of travels and voyages, in all languages. London: Cadell & Davies, 
and Langman & Rets, 2 vol. 4to. about 1600 pages; and abridged, 


8vo, 700 pages. 


THERE is no feience fo attractive as geography. It requires 
fearcely any preparation of previous ftudy; and deals in a 
fort of in nf yrmation fo popular and various, as to recommend it- 
felf even to thofe who have but little relifh for literary o¢cupa- 
tions. It is jndeed a kind of condenfation of books of travels, 
and exhibits the moft captivating colle€tion of marvellous truths 
that ever yet were aflembled, to excite or to gratify curiofity. Of 
its fubftantial utility, it is unneceffary to fpeak. In this country, 
it is confidered as a necéflary part of the moft common edica- 
tion; the elements of it are taught in our parith fchools ; and, 
accordingly, there are fcarcely any, except thofe in the loweft 
ranks of fociety, who are not acquainted ‘with the relative pofi- 
tion, diftance, and comparative fize and advantages of moft of 
the nations of Europe; with the names and fituation of fomeé of 
their principal cities, mountains, rivers, Be. 5 with their natutal. 
productions, and the principal articles of their manufaétutes and 
commerce :—and to whom, thofe parts of the other quarters of the 
globe, where their own nation has fettlements or trade, are’ to- 
tally unknown. On the Continent, however, the cafe is remark- 
ably different. There, particularly in France, it is not uncéme 
mon to meef with perfons who have had a liberal education, ‘and 
who difcover confiderable information on other fubjects, 
foundly and laughably ignorant of countries adjoining to thm 
own, clofely connected with it in the annals of hiftory, of ialjied 
in commerce or friendfhip. It is not furprifing, therefore, that 
the continental writers fhould have produced but few fyftematic 
works on geography. If we except d’Anville, there is fearcely 
one name, ii this department of fcience, of which they are en- 
titled to boaft: The French works af La Croix, &c. are too 
brief, and by no means adequate to convey that portion of ged- 
graphi ical knowledge which will réfeue that nation from the 
tharge of comparative ignorauce, The German works of Bufch- 
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ing, Fabri, Ebeling, &c. are dull and taftelefs, and executed too 
much in the manner of the country in which they appeared, to 
render the ftudy of geography eafy, ufeful, or interefting. In 
this country, we have long been poffeffed of geographical gram- 
mars: moft of them indeed differ little more tham in name : they 
have all adopted the fame plan; purfued the fame arrangement ; 
and even copied mutually their miftakes and errors. While many 
effential and highly ufeful parts of geography are omitted, or 
carelefsly and imperfectly treated, their pages are filled with a 
detail of events and circumftances totally unconnected with that 
{cience: they feem to have forgotten what the term Geography 
means and comprehends. We {hall in vain look in them for an 
account and deicription of the different productions of the earth ; 
of the varied or peculiar appearances of its furface ; or even for 
accurate and fcientific information refpeCting the boundaries and 
extent of the different countries. On the contrary, we thoulé 
be inclined, from the. perufal of thefe works, to conclude, that 
they contained a meagre and ill-digefted Aiffory of the world, in- 
teriperfed with a few incidental patches of geographical informa- 
tion. So little fkill has been exercifed in forming the plan, and 
arranging. the materials of thefe grammars, that every addition 
that fucceffively fuggetts itfelf is inferted in the moft clumfy and 
earelefs manner; and, not unfrequently, the information given 
in one part,.is directly oppofite to that which we receive from 
another. 

We have ftated the defects of thefe fyftems the more fully, 
becaufe we cannot characterife the modern geography of Mr 
Pinkerton more precifely, and at the fame time more juftly, than 
by ftating it to be free from thefe defeéts. ‘The former writings 
of this gentleman, and the whole courfe of his reading and ftu- 
dies, had qualified him for the neceflary, but inglorious drud- 

ery of laborious compilation. ‘The maps, charts, and books, 
which he muft not only have confulted, but ftudied and com- 
pared, before fuch a fund of materials could have been collected, 
muft have been very numerous. _No expence appears to have 
been grudged ; no pains or labour, however conttant or tedious, 
to have been fpared, in order to render the work a complete 
fyftem of modern geography, according to the plan which, after 
mature deliberation, the editor thought proper to adopt. Accord- 
ing to this plan, 

—*‘ objects moft effentially allied with each other, inftead of being 
difperfed as fragments, are here gathered into diftin¢ét heads or chap- 
ters, arranged in uniform progrefs, except where particular circum- 
ftances commanded a deviation : and inftead of pretended hiftories and 


prolix commercial documents, the chief attention is devoted to an 
nély 
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firi@ly geographical, but which, in preceding fyftems, have often ap- 
peared in the form of a mere lift of names, the evanefcent thades of 


knowledge, ’ 
In the preliminary obfervations, Mr Pinkerton enumerates the 
order of the topics difcu.t_4 : 


‘ 1. The hiftorical or progreffive geography of each country. 2. Ite 
political ftate; including moft of the topics ars recent German 
writers, by a term of dubious purity, call ftatiftic. 3. The civil geo- 
graphy, including obje&s not fo immediately conneéted with the go- 
vernment, as an account of the chief cities, towns, &c. 4. The na- 
tural geography. ’ 

To the four grand divifions of the world he has added a fifth, 
which he names Auftralafia and Polynefia, including New-Hol- 
jand, and the lately difcovered iflands in the Pacific Ocean. He 
has arranged the {tates of Europe in three divifions, according to 
their real confequence, as of the firft, fecond, or third order; 
and each is treated at a length proportioned to its weight in the 
political fcale, and the confequent intereft which it infpires. Ac- 
cording to this arrangement, ‘Turkey is ranked in the firft order: 
It cannot fo juitly be reduced to the fecond order; for though 
perhaps approaching its fall, ftill it boafts the name and weight 
of anempire.’ But certainly it ought to have taken its ftation, 
according to its comparative rank and influence, and its prefent 
and real confequence ; and not according to its former, and now 
merely nominal dignity. 

The general defcription of Europe is clear, accurate, and full. 
There are, however, two aflertions, of which no evidence is of- 
fered ; and which we are inclined to think are erroneous. In 
enumerating the tribes from which Europe derived its firft popu- 
lation, Mr Pinkerton confders the Sarmatians as diftin@ from 
the Goths and Scythians ; and as the fame with the Slavi, the 
anceftors of the R uffians, Poles, &c. In the review of * A Vin- 
dication © f the Celts,’ we mentioned it as our opinion, that ac- 
cording to the teftimony of the moft ancient and beft informed 
Greek authors, the Sarmatians were defcended from the Scythi- 
ans; an d a more clofe czeapnegeeh of thofe authors has com- 
pletely eftablifhed our belief in that opinion. It is, we know, 
generally believed, that the Sarma ite and the Slavi are the fame: 
the latter, however, cannot be the fame with the people anciently 
called Sacmete, as their perfons, manners, religion and language 
are totally diftinét: and we are not acquainted with any evidence, 
which proves even that the Sarmatz of the later claffical authors, 
and the Slavi, are identical, The other opinion of Mr Pinkerton 
is very fingular, and appears to have been formed altogether by 
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learned Professor of Germany has actually taken upon him to al- 
ter a whole passage in Xenophon’s Apologia Socratis, from igno- 
rance of its existence. ‘The words in all the MSS. and printed 
copies stand as follows ; and, from what has been already said, it 
is evident they stand in need of no emendation : 


—#O’ ois ye mnvepyotsxsitat barre, nat Cyusa, legorvatat, toiyweu- 
xiat, avdgamodicis, morta WEvdoria, ud" avTes ds avTidixnel TeTeY mem- 
gas texat ens Car, Ap. Soc. § 25. 


Now, Professor Zeunius, of Wittemberg, in his edition of this 
part of Xenophon’s works, has deliberately turned all these no- 
minatives into datives, that they might agree with egyess in the 
beginning ; and applauds himself very much for the correction ; 
observing, ‘ vulgari lectione nihil ieptins fingi potest’ Such is 
still the diffidence of these reformers ! 

Upon th subject of punctuation, Dr Hunter refers, in his Pre- 
face, to the following passage of the First Georgic, which stands 
thus in Professor Heyné’s, and the greater part of the earlier 
editions : 

* Semina vidi quidem multos medicare serentes, 
Et nitro prius et nigra perfundere amurca ; 
Grandior ut fetus siliquis fallacibus esset : 

Et, quamvis igni exiguo properata maderent, 
Vidi lecta, diu et multo spectata labore, 
Degenerare tamen, ni vis humana quotannis 
Maxima queeque mann legeret.’ 

The fourth line of this passage, which, by this punctuation, is 
connected with the latter clause of the sentence, has given infinite 
trouble to the commentators. A verbal critic may indeed be ex- 
cused for being ignorant of the mysteries of agricultare ; but itis 
scarcely possible to repress a smile, when Professor Heyné grave- 
ly informs us that beans, which have-been boiled till they are 
soft, will grow faster than any other. Dr. Hunter removes all 
this perplexity, by taking away the point from the end of the 
third line, and putting a full stop at the end of the fourth. When 
this puzzling verse is connected, in this way, with the three 
preceding ones, the meaning turns out to be, simply, that 
beans are thought to require less boiling if the seeds from 
which they were produced had been sprinkled with nitre be- 
fore sowing. ‘This interpretation, which the new pointing sug- 
gests most obviously, is confirmed, in a very singular way, bya 
passage in Palladius, which seems to have escaped the notice of 
Professor Heyné and all the other commentators. ‘This writer, 
without any allusion to Virgil, says expressly, ‘ Graci asserant 
fabze semina nitraté aqua respersa, cocturam non habere difficilem.’ 
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We look upon this as a very happy and satisfactory explication 
of a passage, which Brunckius thought it necessary to interpo- 
late, before he could make any sense of it whatsoever. 

The punctuation of this edition, indeed, so far as we have 
examined it, appears to be peculiarly judicious and correct. 
There is only one passage in which we suspect it to be inaccu- 
rate. We allude to these lines, towards the end of the Third 
Book of the Aéneid : 


‘ Praecipites metus acer agit quocumque rudentis 
Excutere, et ventis intendere vela secundis. 
Contra jussa monent Heleni, Scyllam atque Charybdim 
Inter utramque viam, leti discrimine parvo, 
Ni teneant cursus: certum est dare lintea retro.’ 


The whole of this passage, we think, is full of difficulty ; and it 
is one of those upon which we expected some elucidation from 
Dr. Hunter: but, without pretending to reconcile all the parts 
of it, we are very clearly of opinion, that there ought to have 
been a comma afler con/ra in the third line, as _jussa seeins evi- 
dently to be the nominative of the subsequent verb monent, and 
not in construction with contra as a preposition. 

In the close of his Preface, Dr Hunter has introduced, per- 
haps not quite regularly, nor by any very obvious connexion. a 
short dissertation on the ancient form of the genitive case, which 
he conceives to have terminated, originally, in all the declen- 
sions in és As a specimen of his acuteness and latinity, we shall 
subjoin this passage in the original. 

‘ Geuetivus in -1, nominum in -gs desinentium, in Virgilio fre- 
quens est; in cujus rei rationem indagandam viri docti, Heynius et 
Heivsius, frustra operam suam insumseruat, parum aut vibil p. ofi- 
cientes. Ttaque genitivi formam antiquissimam, unde omues dein- 
ceps alive qua: in usu sunt, levibus admodum mutationibus, gradatim 
provenerunt, rem Grammiaticis, tam veteribus, quam recentioribus, 
adbuc ivtactam, paucis iidicare opere pretium erit. Hee igitur 
gentiivi formaaaliquissima, quam decliuatto tertia adhuc plerumque 
servat, desinebat in -Is ; ut aura, aura-18; animos, animo-\s ; labor, 
(olim labors) labor-is; fructus, fructu-ts ; dies, die-18. Postea vel 
duw vocales in unam syllabam coibant, vel s elidebatur, vel denique 
ufrumque simul. Ita, ex aura-1s factum est vel aur-As, ut pater- 
fomil-as vel aura-1, et pustvemo aur-AE, quod eounciatum videtur 
aur AL: ex animo-1s, eliso s. anim-ol, quod est anim-1, ut, in plu- 
ral; elidat numero, €X avem-OL et aven-O1Z facta sunt anim-i et 
anim-is. In deelinatione tertia s plerumque re'‘inetur; interdum, 
ut in Achill-1, Oront-1, &e. eliditur. In quarta cornu facit vel 
corn-Us, contractum pro cornu-1$ ; vel, absque s, corn-U, contrac- 
tum )vo cornu-1. Eod emmodoex die-1s tactum vel di-xs, (vid. 
A. GELL, ix. 14.) 
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vel die-1; ét, postremo, vel di-1, vel di-£, prout vocalis vel prior, 
vel posterior, ab altera absorpta fuerit. Uniuscujusque autem for- 
mz exempla, preter -Ais, Ois, et Kis, quarum, quod sclam, exem- 
pla non extant, ex Ruddimanno, aut Vossio, perenda relinquimus; 
hic enim de hac re fusius agere von patitur instituti nostri ratio.’ 


The theory contained in this passage appears to us to be at 
least very probable. All languages are naturally quite regular 
and uniform in their structure. ‘The idea of rélation, denoted by 
the genitive case, would therefore be expressed. it is most pro- 
bable, in every word, by the same adjunct or variation ; and, 
where varieties exist that cannot be referred to the intermixture 
of another language, it is most reasonable to ascribe them to some 
such process of abbreviation as Dr. Hunter has indicated in the 
foregoing passage ‘There is one form of the genilive however, 
which he has omitted to specify, or account for: we mean the 
termination of Achillei and Uiixei. which occur five or six times 
in the writings of Horace. It seems easy, however, to reduce 
this also under the system of Dr. Hunter The original geni- 
tive was Achille-is, which, with the s dropt from the end, gave 
Achille i, afterwards contracted into one syllable, Achillei. This 
is sometimes Latinized by the editors of Horace (as in Epist lib. 
1. 6.v.05 and l.7.v 40) Achilli : the i long being the general 
representative of those diphthongs of which it originally formed 
a part ; dee forming dco, in this way, and a@r:mos, animist, 
‘The ancient Latins, indeed, appear to have had a great par- 
tiality for this vowel, as they have made it the common substiiute 
for o also, in words derived from the Greek. Ameoadoves, in this 
way, becomes Apullinis ; Aryeu:s is changed into legemus ; and, 
according to Dr. Hunter, all the Greek genitives in os into the 
corresponding Latin termination of ¢s, 

Upon the whole, we can safely recommend this as one of the 
most correct editions of Virgil that has yet been offered to the 
public. We do not know, indeed, that it contains a single typo- 
graphical error ; and in the reading and punctuation of the text, 
it is sufficient to say, that Professor Heyné has publicly declared 
it to be superior to any that he had previously examined. We 
cannot conclude, however, without again expressing our regret 
that Dr. Hunter did not find it convenient to add to its value, 
by a more copious collection of those critical remarks, of which 
his Preface ¢ontains so favourable a speciwen. 
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Art. VI. Modern Geography, a description of the Empires, 
Kingdoms, States, and Colonies, with the Oceans, Seas, und 
Isies, im all parts of the World: including the most recent 
Discoveries, and political Alterations Digested on a new 
plan, by Joho Pinkerton. ‘The astronomical introduction by 
the Rev 5. Vince, A.M. PF. R. 5. and Plumian Professor of 
Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy in the University 
of Cambridge. With maps, drawn under the direction, and 
with the latest improvements, of Arrowsmith, and engraved 
by Lowrie ‘To the whole is added, a catalogue of the best 
maps, and books of travels and voyages, in all languages. 
London : Cadell & Davies, and Longman & Rees. 2 vol. 
4to about 1600 pages ; and abridged 8ve. 700 pages, 


HERE is no science so attractive as geography. It requires 

scarcely any preparation of previous study ; and dealsina 
sort of information so popular and various, as to recommend it- 
self even to those who have but little relish for literary occupa- 
tions. It is indeed a kind of condensation of books of travels, 
and exhibits the most captivating collection of marvellous truths 
that ever yet were assembled, to excite or to gratify curiosity, 
Of its substantial utility, it is unnecessary to speak. In this 
country it is considered as a necessary part of the most common 
education ; the elements of it are taught in our parish schools ; 
and accordingly, there are scarcely any, except those in the 
lowest ranks of society, who are not acquainted with the relative 
position, distance, and comparative size and advantages of most 
of the nations of Europe ; with the names and situations of some 
of their principal cities, mountains, rivers, &c. with their natural 
productions, and the principal articles of their manufactures and 
commerce :—and to whom those parts of the other quarters of the 
globe, where their own nation has settlements or trade, are to- 
tally unknown. On the Continent, however, the case is-remark- 
ably different. ‘There, particularly in France, it is not uncom- 
mon to meet with persons who have had a liberal education, and 
who discover considerable information on other subjects, pro- 
foundly and laughably ignorant of countries adjoining to their 
own. closely connected with it in the annals of history, or allied 
in commerce or friendship _It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the continental writers should have produced but few systematic 
works on geography. If we except d’ Anville, there is scarcely 
one name, in this department of science, of which they are en- 
titled to boast. ‘The French works of La Croix, &c. are too 
brief, and by no means adequate to convey that portion of geo- 
graphical knowledge which will rescue that nation from the 
charge of comparative ignorance. ‘The German works of Busch- 

BE 4 
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ing, Fobri Ebeling, &c. are dull and tasteless, and executed toe 
much in the manner of the country in which they appeared. to 
render the study of geography easy, useful, or interesting. In 
this couatry we have long been possessed of geographical gram- 
mars : most of them ii deed differ little more than in name: they 
hove all adopted the same plan; pursued the same arrangement ; 
and even copied mutually their mistakes and errors. While 
many essertiol and highly useful purts of geography are omit- 
ted, or carelessly and imperfectly treated, their pages are filled 
with a detail of events ard circumstances totally unconnected 
with thet science; they seem tuo have forgotten what the term 
Geography means aud comprelhends. We shall in vain look in 
then for an aceount and description of the different productions 
of the earth; of the varied or peculiar appearances of its sur- 
face ; or even for accurate and scientific information respecting 
the boundaries and extent of the different countries. On the 
contrary we should be inclined, from the perusal of these works, 
to conclude that they contained a meagre and ill-digested Au- 
tury of the world, interspersed wih a few incidental patches of 
geographical information. So little skill has been exercised in 
forming the plan, and arranging the materials of these grammars, 
that every addition that successively suggests itself is inserted 
in the most clumsy and careless manner ; and, not unfrequeutly, 
the information given in one part, is directly opposite to that 
which we receive from another. 

We have stated the defecis of these systems the more fully, 
because we cannot characterise the modern geography of Mr. 
Pinkerton more precisely and at the same time more justly, than 
by stating if to be free from these defects. ‘The former writings 
of this gentleman, and the whole course of his reading and stu- 
dies, had qualified him for the necessary but inglorious drud- 
gery of laborious compilation. ‘The maps, charts, and books, 
which he must not only have consulted, but studied and com- 
pared, before such afund of materials could have been collected, 
must have been very numerous. No expence appears lo have 
been grudged ; no pains or labour, however constant or tedious, 
to have been spared, in order to render the work a complete 
system of modern geograpliy, according to the plan which, after 
mature deliberation, the editor thought proper to adopt. Ac- 
cording to this plan, 


—*‘ obj: cts most essentially allied with each other, instead of being 
disper-ed as fragments, ave here gathered into distinct heads or chap- 
ters, arranged in uniform progress, except where particular circum- 
stances commanded a deviation: and instead of pretended histories and 
prolix commercial documents, the chiet attention is devoted io objects 
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strictly geographical, but which, in preceding systems, have often ap- 
peared in the form of a mere list of names, the evanescent shades of 
knowledge.’ 

In the preliminary observations, Mr. Pinkerton enumerates 
the order of the topics discussed : 

‘1. The historical or progressive geography of each country. 2. 
Its political state—including most of the topics which recent German 
writers, by aterm of dubious purity, call statistic. 3 ‘The civil geo- 
graphy, including objects not so immediately connected with the go- 
vernment, as av account of the chief cities, towns, &c. 4. The na- 
tural geography. 

To the four grand divisions of the world he has added a fifth, 
which he names Australasia and Polynesia, including New Hol- 
land, and the lately discovered islands in the Pacific Ocean. He 
has arranged the states of Europe in three divisions, according to 
their real consequence, as of the first, second, or third order; and 
each is treated at a length proportioned to its weight in the po- 
litical scale, and the consequent interest which i‘ inspires. Ac- 
cording to this arrangement, ‘Turkey is ranked in the first order : 
‘[t cannot so justly be reduced to the second order; for though 
perhaps approaching its fall, still it boasts the name and weight 
ofan empire’ But certainly it ought to have taken its station, 
according to its comparative rank and influence, and its present 
and real consequence; and not according to its former, and now 
merely nominal dignity. 

The general description of Europe is clear, accurate, and full. 
There are, however, two assertions, of which no evidence is of- 
fered ; and which we are inclined to think are erroneous. In enu- 
meraling the tribes from which Europe derived its first popula- 
tion, Mr. Pinkerton considers the Sarmatians as distinct from the 
Goths and Scythians; and as the same with the Slavi, the ances- 
tors of the Russians, Poles. &c. In the review of ‘ A Vindicati- 
on of the Celts,’ we mentioned it as our opi ion, that according to 
the testimony of the most ancient and best informed Greek au- 
thors, the Sarmatians were descended from the Scythians; anda 
more close examination of those authors has completely establish- 
ed our belief in that opinion. Ut is, we know, generally believ- 
ed, that the Sarmate and the Slaviare the same—the latter, how- 
ever, cannot be the same with the people anciently called Sar- 
mate, as their persons. manners, religion and language are total- 
ly distiact : and we are not acquainted with any evidence, which 
proves even thal the Sarmatz of the later classical authors, and 
the Slavi, are identical Lhe other opinion of Mr Pinkerton is 
very singular, aud appears to have been formed altogether by 
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the plastic power of hypothesis. He asserts, that the same term 
was employed by barbarous nations, to denote mountains and fo- 
rests ; because the former were frequently covered with trees.— 
And from this ambiguity, it seems, the Greeks and Romans were 
frequently led to mention and describe mountains as existing, 
where, in reality, there was only a large forest. Assuming these 

sitions, for which he offers no authority, he boldly asserts the 
Riphean mountains of the ancients, to have been nothing else 
than a large forest running from east to west * 

In order that the reader may be enabled to form a clear and 
just idea of the materials of these volumes, we shall proceed te 
enumerate the different subjects which are discussed under each 
of the four grand divisions, 1. Historical or progressive geogra- 

hy. ‘The diflerent names by which each country has formerly 
a known, and is now designated, with conjectures respectin 
their etymological meaning, are given: the extent, boundaries, 
supposed or enumerated population, are mentioned. The next 
article respects the original population. This very obscure topic 
is too frequently treated with dogmatism and unwarrantable con- 
fidence, and with an evident leaning to the author’s own peculiar 
hypothesis. It is, however, generally curious and interesting ; 
and presents many facts not commonly known, and many conjec- 
tures and observations unquestionably plausible and ingenious. 
But we must caution the reader to watch carefully and constant- 
ly the steps of Mr. Pinkerton, when he treads on antiquarian 
ground. Progressive Geography, Historical Epochs and Anti- 
quities, complete the first grand division. As the first of these 
titles is not to be found in former geographical treatises, and is 
highly useful and interesting ; and as the mode in which Mr Pin- 
kerton treats the historical part, differs very essentially from that 
which has been generally adopted, we shall lay before our readers 
the progressive geography of Holland, and the historical epochs 
of Switzerland, as specimens of this part of the work. It is ge- 
nerally known, that the Rhine is now comparatively small and in- 
significant ; and that the changes in its course, and the frequen 

* In the Appendix to his ‘ Dissertation on the Goths and Scythi- 
ans,’ he advances the same opinion, and supports it by an expression 
of Pliny, who applies the term jugum to the Hircynian forest. But 
jugum is a metaphorical term, and is applicable to any continued 
chain; and may, therefore, without any impropriety, be applied to 
such a forest a the Hircynian was in the time of Pliny. It is highly 
improbable, that this well-informed author was ignorant of the ex- 
istence of this furest. We are therefore justified, in applying the 
term, as used by Pliny, to a forest; although the use of it in this 
sense is, we believe, singular. 
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inundations of the sea, have frequently altered the boundaries 
and the appearance of Holland ; but the date, the circumatances, 
and the exact consequences of ‘these events, are, in general, very 
imperfectly known. 


* The progressive geography of Holland (says Mr. Pinkerton) be- 
comes curious and wteresting, from the singular phwuomenon of the 
increase of the sea. Upon inspecting the accurate maps of the an- 
cient aud middle geography of Gaul, by d’Anville, it will be perceiv- 
ed tha’ the Rhine divided itself into two giaud branches at Burgina- 
sium or Schenk, about five miles N W. of the Colonia Fragana, now 
an inconsiderable hamlet, called-Koln, near Cleves) The southern 
branch joined the Meuse, at the town of Mosa or Meuvi; while the 
northern passed by Durstadt, Utrecht, and Leyden, into the ocean. 
From the northern branch was led the canal of Drusus, which ori- 
ginally joined the Rhine to the Issil, a river that flowed into a consi- 
derable mlaud lake, called Flevo, uow a southern portion of the Zuy- 
der Zee. This canal of Drusus being neglected, and left to the ope- 
rations of nature, the Rhine joined the Issil with such force, that 
their conjunct waters increased the lake of Flevo to a great extent; 
and instead of a river of that name, which ran for near fifty Roman 
miles from that lake to the sea, there was opeved the wide gulph which 
now forms the entrance. The northern and chief mouth of the 
Rhine was, at the same time, weakened and almost lost, by the divi- 
sion of its waters; and even the canal of Drusus was afterwards al- 
most obliterated, by the deposition of mud in a low country, in the 
salue manner as some of the ancient mouths of the Nile have disap- 
peared in the Delta of Egypt. 

‘The southero branch of the Rhine, which flowed into the estuary 
of the Meuse, as abovementioned, was anciently called Vahalis, a 
name retained in the modern Waal; the ancient isle of the Batavi being 
included between the two brauches of the Rhine, and thus extending 
about 100 Roman miles in length, by about twenty-two at the great- 
est breadth. The estuaries of the Meuse and the Scheld have also 
been open to great inroads from the ocean --and the latter, in parti- 
cular, which auciently formed a mere delta, with four or five small 
branches, now presents the island of Zeala:.d, and the most southern 
of those of Holland, divided by wide creeks of the sea. This re- 
markable irruption is supposed to have happened at the time that 
the Goodwin sands arose by the diffusion and consequent shallowness 
of the water. These great changes may be supposed to have made 
a slow and gradual progress ; and some of them seem so ancient as 
the time of Charlemagne : Some of them are so recent as the 15th 
century; for, in 1421, the estuary of the Meuse, or Maese, suddenly 
formed a vast lake to the 8. E. of Dot, overwhelming seventy-two 
large villages, with 100,000 inhabitants, ‘who perished in the deluge. 

‘ By a subsequent change, the Rhine was again subdivided; aud a 
ehief branch fell into the Leck, which joins the estuary of the Meuse 
between Dort and Rotterdam, and must new be regarded as the 
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northern mouth of that noble river; while the Vahalis, or Waal, con- 
tinues to be the southern; both branches being lost in a compara- 
tively small stream, the Meuse. The less important variations in 
the geography, may be traced in the Francic historians, and other 
writers of the middle ages.’ Vol. i. p. 468. 

‘The chief historical epochs of Switzerland, may be arranged in 
the following order: 

‘1. The wars with the Romans; the subjugation of the Helvetii 
and Rheti, and the subsequent events, till the decline of the Roman 
Empire in the West. 

‘2. The irruption of the Alemanni, in the beginning of the 4th 
century, who are, by some, supposed to have extirpated the ancient 
Heivetians. 

* 3. The subjugation of the western part of Switzerland, as far as 
the river Reuss, by the Franks, who annexed that portion to Burgun- 
dy. The Grisous on the east were subject to Theodoric and other 
kings of Italy. 

“4, The conversion of the country to Christianity, by the Trish 
monks Columbanus, Gallus and others, in the beginning of the se- 
venth century. 

* 5. The invasion of Alemannia by the Huns, * in the year 909 ; 
and the subsequent contests with these barbarians till the middle of 
that century. 

‘6. About the year 1030, the provinces which now constitute 
Switzerland, began to be regarded as a part of the empire of Ger- 
many—and, in the course of two centuries, they gradually became 
subject to the House of Hapsburg. 

‘7. The commencement of the Swiss emancipation, A. D. 1307; 
and the subsequent struggles with the House of Austria 

‘8. The gradual increase of the confederacy ; the Burgundian and 
Suabian wars; and the contests with the French in Italy. 

*9. The history of the Reformation in Switzerland. 

10. The insurrection of the peasaats of Berne, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. 

* 11. The dissolution of the confederacy by the French invasion 
A. D. 1798. 

Under the second and third divisions, Political and Civil Geo- 
graphy, we meet with nothing but what is to be found in other 
systems; but the information which they contain is arranged with 
more judgment—it is more full and accuraie, and less mixed with 
extraneous matter. ‘The last division, which is termed Natural 
Geography, embraces many important and interesting objects, 
most of which are entirely omitted, or very imperfectly detailed 
in former works. What Mr. P. denominates the physiognomy of 
the country ; the hills, vales, and rivers ; their size, direction, 

‘and length ; the nature of the soil and state of agriculture ; the 


* The Ugurs, so called by the writers of the time. They were @ 
branch of the Voguls, a Finnish race. 
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component parts of the mountains, their general appearance and 
height above the level of the sea; Botany, Zoology, and Mine- 
ralogy,—form the most original articles in this division. ‘The bo- 
tanical part, as far as it regards the countries of Europe, ap- 
pears to us to be rendered dry, and comparatively useless, by be- 
ing loaded with technical terms. ‘To slip in a whole system of 
Botany, itself a distinct and very comprehensive science, under 
a subdivision of a treatise on Geography, appears to us to be 
quite ridiculous. This branch of the subject would have been 
handled in a manner more suitable to the place it holds, if it had 
consisted rather of a detail of the appearance and use of some of 
the most remarkable plants ; especially as this is the mode which 
is adopted in delivering the botany of the other divisions of the 
world, and is entirely followed in the Abridgment. A system 
of geography is not intended for the professed botanist ; nor will 
it be consulted for scientific information inany branch ; technical 
terms ought therefore to be carefully avoided. ‘There is a total 
want of reference to authorities, for the facts mentioned under 
the heads, Botany, Zoology, and Mineralogy; which certainly 
ought to be remedied in future editions ; and which appears sin- 
gular. from the number of books referred to in every other part 
of the work. Mr. P. informs us, in his Preface, that for the bo- 
tany of the several countries, this work is indebted to Mr. A. 
Aikin, a zealous and intelligent cultivator of natural history. He 
adds, ‘It may be necessary to remind the unlearned reader, that 
the Latin names in this place are unavoidable, because plants not 
known in England musf rarely admit of English appellations.’ 
Having given a general outline of Mr, P’s plan and arrange- 
ments, we shall now proceed to particularize individual portions 
of the work, in which he has deviated, in most instances, with 
considerable advantage, from the track pursued by former geo- 
graphers. He justly observes, that ‘ it has been urged as a re- 
proach to modern geography, that by the obstinate retention of 
antiquated divisions, and the confused minuteness of separate de- 
scriptions, it has not made an uniform progress with modern his- 
tory and politics, which it ought to illustrate.’ (Vol. L. p. 833.) 
Hence many are perplexed, when, in the perusal of modern his- 
tory, or in the observation of events daily occurring, they find 
those states acting a principal part, which are scarcely noticed, or 
merely grouped with others, in systems of geography ; and other 
states, on the contrary, which those systems place in the first 
rank, acting a very subordinate and passive part. As an instance, 
Mr. P particularly notices the House of Austria, which we should 
be led to consider as, of itself, trifling, and almost insignificant in 
the affairs of Europe, if we were to form our opinion of its rela- 
tive power and consequence from geographical works: whereasits 
hereditary dominions alone, entitle it to rank among the chief 
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European states. Mr. Pinkerton therefore considers, in a con- 
nected and separate point of view, the Austrian dominions, and 
their principal component parts, ‘ the arch-duchy of Austria; the 
kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia ; the grand duchy of ‘T'ran- 
sylvania, which, with the Buckovina, may be regarded as part 
of Hungary ; the dominion towards the Adriatic, with the ac- 
quisitions of Venice and Dalmatia ; and, lastly, that part of Po- 
land which has fallen under the Austrian sceptre.’ 

In the third rank of European powers, are in¢luded the Ger- 
man and Italian states. Mr. Pinkerton differs very considerably 
from former geographers, in his manner of classing and describing 
each of these. He first gives a general description of Germa- 
ny ; and afterwards, in two distinct chapters, enumerates and 
describes the several states to the north and southof the Mayne. 
This mode of exhibiting the minute and complicated geography 
of the German states, is certainly attended with many advanta- 
ges. It presents to the mind a picture, in which the principal 
objects are more distinctly seen, and more closely grouped; 
and in which more attention is paid to keeping ; but we are in- 
clined to think, that the common division of Germany into its 
circles, with a general enumeration of the states contained in 
each, ought also to have been given. Although Mr P's method 
is best adapted to give a clear and distinct view, yet the constant 
reference to the different circles, which we meet within history, 
ought to have induced him to have admitted the old division, 
After a general description of Italy, he considers it as divided 
into three parts, the southern, central, and northern; each of 
which he treats fully and accurately. In the appendix to the 
first volume, is given, the value of coins used in common cal- 
culations. ‘This table is very properly confined to those coins 
which are frequently mentioned in books of history and travels; 
and it is thus rendered less prolix and obscure than the tables 
appended to other geographical systems. 

The second volume commences with Asia. We refer the 
reader to the progressive geography of this division of the world, 
as exhibiting a favourable specimen of our author’s industry in 
research and extent of information, (Vol. Ll. p. 2—8.) In his 
arrangement of the Asiatic Isles, as they are improperly termed, 
he follows the learned President de Brosses, who, nearly half a 
century ago, proposed that the countries to the south of Asia, 
namely, New Holland, New Zealand, New Guinea, &c. should 
be styled dusiralusia ; and the numerous isles in the Pacific, 
Potynesia. In order to arrange the different islands under these 
two divisions, with clearness and accuracy, Mr. P endeavours 
to fix some limits between the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 


“ As the continent of America divides the Atlantic, or Great West- 
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ern Ocean, from the Pacific ,or Great Eastern Ocean, (both so term- 
ed in relation to the old and civilized world) ; and as Africa divides 
the Atlantic from the Indian Ocean, so, by parallel usage and deduc- 
tion, what is called New Holland may be considered as the fixed di- 
visiou between the Indian and Pacific ; thus claiming with justice the 
authority of a continent, washed by the Indian Ocean on the West, 
and the Pacific on the east ; while a line drawn from the most pro- 
minent central capes, in the north and south, may be regarded as a 
boundary of these two oceans. The southern extension of this 
imagiuary line is of little moment; but in the north, it must be con- 
sidered as a division of great importance to precise discussion, as 
the isles on the west must be considered as strictly Asiatic, and inti- 
mately connected with the description of Asia; while those on the 
right belong to Australasia and Polynesia. This division must natu- 
rally and unavoidably depend on the observation of the widest chan- 
nel between the Molucca islands, and Papira or New Guinea ; and 
the degree of | ngitude, 130 from London, seems nearly to amount 
teaboundary, Hence Amboyna belongs to the Asiatic isles, while 
Timor-laut belongs to Australasia. The meridian of boundary passes 
through Ceram; but the proximity of that isle to Amboyna, may 
ra conuect it with the Asiatic isles; with which Mysil may also 

classed. From the N W. extremity of Papira, or rather some 
small islands Iving at that extremity, aclear line may ke drawn, fol- 
lowing the same meridian, and leaving Gelolo among the Asiatic 
isles on the W. and those of Pelew, among the Polynesian, in the 
Pacific. This line, then, bending N. W. would include the Ph lip- 
pine islands and the Bashees, passing to the S of Formosa ;—the 
ether limits and appellations being sufficiently clear, 

* Such may therefore be the assumed boundary between the In- 
dian Ocean and the Chinese Sea ou the W. and the Pacific on the E. 
and hetween the Asiatic isles, and Australasia and Polynesia. The 
boundary between the two latter great divisions may be traced, by 
regarding what is called New Holland as a contineut, or great lead- 
ing island, with which those most adjaceut must be regarded as con- 
uected, Hence Papira belongs to Australasia; and a line drawn in 
the latitude of three or four degrees to the N. of the Equator, and 
then passing S, in the meridian of 170° E. from Greenwich, so as to 
include the New Hebrides: thence in the parallel of 30° S. gradu- 
ally stretching to 175° W. from Greenwich, including New Zealand, 
and the isle called Chatam, will present the natural and precise 
boundary of Australasia, 

* That division called Polynesia, by far the most exteusive, adjoins 
the W. to the line above drawn around the Asiatic isles; thence it as- 
cends about lat. 18° long, 128° E. ina N. E. direction, so as to in- 
elude the isle called Rica de Plata, long. 161°; and thence curving 
8. E.and encompassing the northern Sandwich islands, where our great 
navizator fell,* and the Marquesas; and extending to 120° W. from 
* There are other Sandwich isles, lat. 59° S. or beneath the parallel 
ef Cape Horn, Such isthe perplexity of the received nomenclature 
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London. Any isles tothe N. E. or E. of this line of demarkation, 
mav be regarded as belonging to» North or South America. 

‘The southern boundary of the Asiatic isles may be considered as 
sufficiently ascertained, by the wide channel between them and New 
Holland; while the N. W. extremity of Sumatra may present a meri- 
dian of separation o.. the W between the Asiatic isles, eminently so 
styled, and those in the Indian Ovean. The same western bounda- 
ry may be assigned to Australasia. 

‘The southern limits of the last, and of Polynesia, alone remain ; 
but as few or nv islands have been discovered tothe S. of New Zea- 
land, the parallel of 50° S. lat. may be lastly assumed as the bounda- 
ry of both. 

* Polynesia will thus extend from 50°S lat. to about 35° N. lat.; 
that is, 85°, or 5100 g miles; while the breadth taken from long. 
170° EF from Greeuwich, to 130° W_ upon the Equator itself, will 
yield 60°, or 3600 g. miles. 

* The length of Australasia may be computed from 95° of the ‘same 
longitude, to 185°; that is, 90°; in lat. 30°, or nearly 5000 g. miles; 
while the breadth, lat. 30° N. to lat. 50° S. will be 3180 g. miles 

‘Even the smallest division, that of the Asiatic’ isles, which has 
been called the Oriental Archipelago, is of great extent, from 13° §, 
lat. to 22° N, lat.; that is, 35°, or 2100 g. miles— while the length, 
from 95° E. long. to 132°, yields 37° not far from the Equator, 
nearly corresponding with the breadth,’ 


In perusing Mr. Pinkerton’s work, we have observed several 
omissions and errors ; more in number, and. in general, of greater 
consequence, than we should have expected from an author so 
long habituated to minute and laborious investigation. The prin- 
cipal of these we shall lay before our readers, and also our reasons 
for differing from Mr. Pinkerton in some of his speculations and 
conjectures. Sunderland, Paisley, and Kilmarnock, towns which 
haverapidly increased in population. trade andconsequence,with- 
in these few years, are either passed over in absolute silence, or 
barely mentioned, and classed with places of comparatively trif- 
ling size and importance. We are afraid, that the unfounded 
and unaccountable prejudice of Mr. Pinkerton against the Gentle 
Shepherd, induced him to omit the name of Allan Ramsay in the 
list of Scotish poets. In vol. Ll. p. 146, where he treats of the 
antiquities of Scotland, we were surprised and disappointed not 
to find the vitrified forts described, or even noticed. They are 
such well-known and singular remains of antiquity, and have gi- 
ven rise to so many various conjectures respecting the object, 
mode, and time of their construction, that the omission betrays 
great carelessness and inattention. Mr. Pinkerton suffers his fond- 
ness for hypothesis to pervert his judgment, in p. 252, where, 
speaking of the stone monuments at Carnac iv brittany, he infers 
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that they wereerected by the Belgic Gauls, and not the Celts, be- 
cause the Veneti whoinhabited that country in the time of Cea- 
sar, were Belge ; but, according to Mr. Pinkerton himself, they 
were not the original inhabitants, but the Celts. His description 
of those curious monuments is imperfect and incorrect. He ap- 
pears to be ignorant that many have, not improbably, supposed 
them to be part of an entrenchment of Cesart+. He is entirely 
silent respecting that work, of stupendous labour and incalculable 
ulility, the Levé on the banks of the Loire. As this structure, se 
far ag we recollect, is not even mentioned in the generality of the 
descriptions of France, we shall present our readers with the fol- 
lowing account of it, taken from a recent tour through France. 

* We now entered upon the Levé, in my opinion the most stupen- 
dous work which France, or almost any other country can exhibit. 
Compared with it, the utmost exertions of the kind which I have else- 
where seen, are insignificant and pigmy productions: if it is any 
where outstripped, it must be in Holland and in China, The parts 
of Anjou, Tourraine, and the Orleannois, which border on the Loire, 
are perfectly flat ; and, in the earlier ages of the world, must have 
formed a vast morass, of not less than 100 miles in length, and from 
20to 40 miles wide, Sosays tradition; and it appears highly probable. 

‘ The Levé is an immense bulwark, raised by haman hands, to ex- 
elude the river from this wide, exteuded tract of country, and con- 
fine its waters within its bauks, and extends from Angers to Orleans, 
perhaps farther. Its base may be about 40 feet wide; its elevation 
is nearly 25 from the adjoining-level ; and its upper surface, which 
ispaved with large stones, like the streets of London, just capacious 
enough tu admit of three carriages abreast. My inquiries concern- 
ing the date of its origin, and by whom executed, were unavailing.”* 

Mr. Pinkerton agrees with Mr. Townsend in the causes which 
he assigns for the defect and decrease of the population of Spain. 
This is computed at 11,000,000, or 74 to a square mile ; while 
France yields 174, and England 169; and the kingdom of Na- 
ples is computed at 201. The expulsion of the Jews, after the 
conquest of Granada; that of the Moors by Philip ITI the con- 
tagious fevers frequent in the southern provinces ; the incessant 
intestine wars carried on for seven centuries against the Moors > 
the emigrations to America ; the vast number of unmarried cler- 
gy and monks, and the want of detached farms ; are the princi- 
pal causes assigned by Mr. Townsend. We are very much in- 


+ Nouvelles rectierches sur la langue, &c. des Bretons, par Mr. L. 
T.D C. (Mr. De ta Tour d’Auvergne Corret.) 
~* Hughes’Tour through several of the midland and western de- 
partments of France in 1802. p. 124. 
VOL, 111, NO. 6, F 
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clined to doubt the operation of several of these assigned couses, 
atleast to any extent, or for any length of time ; afid are of opi- 
nhion, that others not mentioned by Mr. Townsend, particularly 
that bane of agriculture, the Mesta, and the taxes called Alca- 
valla and Millones, have been more general and predominant and 
lasting in their influence 

We are surprised that Mr. Pinkerton, whose researches on the 
subject of language, where it is connected with the antiquities of 
a country, or illustrative of the origin and relationship of nations, 
are well known, should have passed over in silence that spoken 
in the Banhat of ‘Timeswar, which, from the account and speci- 
mens given of it by Ferber in his letters to Baron Born, is more 
similar to the Latin than any other modern tongue is, and con- 
firms the tradition, that the present inhabitants of that part of 
Transylvania are descendants of the ancient Romans, most pro- 
bably of such as fled from Italy at the invasion of the Goths. 
Mr. Pinkerton is silent also respecting a small tribe who inhabit 
part of Dalmatia near the sea, and who, from the account of For- 
tis and a recent traveller*, ought to be placed, in the scale of 
human comforts and of intellect, far below the savages of Terra 
dl Fuego, or Van Diemen’s land. Nothing but the extremity 
of hunger can compel them to useany exertion to procure food; 
and in this employment, they discover no skill or ingenuity ; 80 
that, if any thing obstruct them in their accustomed stupid me- 
thod, their resources are at an end: they cease to labour, and 
resign themselves to torpid inactivity and famine. 

It is well known, that the north-west corner of Spain is inha- 
bited by a race of people totally distinct in manners, disposition, 
and language, from the other inhabitants of that peninsula. 
Their language, in particular, presents not the most distant re- 
semblance in its original and genuine words, or in its gramma 
tical structure, to any of the languages of Europe. It is probably 
more pure than any other modern tongue. ‘Their manners and 
disposition also seem not to have been changed or modified by their 
vicinity to France and the other parts of Spain In whatever re- 
spect the Biscayans are considered, they may justly be deemed a 
singular race, well worthy the attention of the philosopher and 
philolegist. Don Hervas, who has lately published a catalogue 
of all the known languages, is inclined to the opinion, that the 

eople of Georgia in Asia are descended from a Basque colony, 
Pom the close and general resemblance between the languages 


soe in Georgiaand Biscay. The accounts which are given by 
aretti and Fischer, of the manners and language of Biscay, are 


* Voyage pittoresque en Dalmatie, &c. 
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very meagre and imperfect. From the researches of Mr. Pinker- 
ton, stimulated by his attachment to antiquarian and philologi- 
cal studies, we expected some original and accurate information 
on this subject ; but he does not even take notice of this part of 
Spain. Mr. Pinkerton ought to have described, among the na- 
tural curiosities of the German states, the subterraneous recesses 
in the sands of Westphalia, in which human bodies have been 
preserved for many centuries, by the extreme aridity of the soil 
and climate, without any alteration, except that their skin is dry 
and shrivelled. A very short and imperfect notice is given of 
the island of Sardinia, in a note (vol. L p 650) ‘This island, 
from its size, ought certainly not to have been passed over in this 
degrading manner ; andas Mr. Pinkerton must bave known that 
former systems of geography contain very little information re- 
specting it, and that it has never been described or visited by 
any English traveller, he ought to have considered il as his duty, 
ina work which is held forth as a complete system, and as in- 
tended and calculated to supply the defects of former authors, to 
have given the result of every thing which has been written re- 
specting this island. In the account of Tibet, no mention is 
made of the existence of Cretins, similar to those near Sion in 
Switzerland ; though, as these unhappy creatures are found only 
in these two countries, and present an appearance at once humi- 
liating to human nature, and interesting to the philosopher, the 
existence of them in Tibet ought certainly to have been men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Pinkerton seems, with great justice, to doubt of the exist- 
ence of Baffin’s Bay : it is, indeed, very improbable that Baffin 
should have made, in so bigh a latitude, so many discoveries as 
he claimed ; and it is singular that they are all unknown to suc- 
ceeding navigators. If Baffin’s Bay do not exist, it is probable 
that Greenland is a continuation of the new continent : from the 
specimens of the language of Greenland and the Esquimaux In- 
dians given by Don Hervas, the connegion, or at least the cone 
tiguity of these countries may be inferred ln page 587, Mr. 
Pinkerton has extracted from Dobrizhoffer,a German missionary, 
avery curious account of the Abipons, a warlike nation on the 
Rio Grande. 

Mr. Pinkerton’s work concludes with a catalogue of maps, 
tharts, and books. A cata/ogue raisonnée, if executed with judg- 
ment and impartiality, would be avery useful appendage to wang 
work which had required from the author extensive research, - It 
would not only prove highly satisfactory to the reader, by en- 
abling him to collect information for himself, and to confirm 
every account of which he entertained any doubt, but it would 
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serve the important purpose of saving time, and preventing ite 
misapplication in the perusal of improper or trifling publications. 
Books are now so multiplied, that he who wishes to engage in 
the study of any branch of literature or science, is at a loss which 
to reject, and which to peruse ; and would feel himself highly in. 
debted to the man who would give him a catalogue, and a short 
character of the privcipal works in each department. Such ca- 
talogues might be drawn up without much labour, if each author, 
who has been employed on a work where it was necessary to 
consult all that had been previously written, would undertake 
the one connected with his subject. They are not uncommon 
in Germany ; and there are a few in France. In the former 
country, Professor Meiners has appended to his History 
of all Relizgionsa most excellent, and at the same time con- 
cise, account of the different books which he consulted, The 
catalogue of Mr. Pinkerton is defective in many respects : The 
titles are seldom given fully , frequently the size of the book, and 
the best edition, is not mentioned ; and the character is not suf- 
ficiently precise and determinate. We shall briefly notice afew 
of the most important omissions and errors. 

‘ Marshall’s Journey,’ &c It is impossible to determine wha! 
book is meant by this short and imperfect title. ‘The work re 
ferred to was published in 1776; the author was W. Marshall, 
Esq. he travelled through all the North of Europe, and through 
Poland, the Netherlands, Germany, and parts of France and 
Spain. The work consists of four volumes ; but the fourth ve 
lume, which contains his journey through France and Spain, it 
seldom jo be met with. We can confidently recommend thes 
travels, as containing more full, accurate, and scientific inform- 
tion on the important subject of agriculture, than most works o 
this nature 

‘ Ponz, Viage de Espana, eight volumes 8vo.’ There ar 
twelve volumes of this work : the last four were published some 
years after the first eight 

‘ Keempper’s Japan, excellent.’ Mr. Pinkerton ought to have 
mentioned, that the English translation of this work, which wa 
published by the liberality of Sir Hans Sloane,is very incomplete 
and that the original entire work was lately published in French 
and we believe in German, which alone ought to be consulted. 

Fhe maps, in the quarto edition, which are of the same size, 
ought either to have been left out, or given on a much larger 
scale, separately, so as to have formed an atlas, of a size propor 
tioned to the extent and importance of the work : as they ar 
they add considerably to the price, and little or nothing to the 
value of the book. The introduction, by Mr. Vince, conta'rt 
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every thing that the student should know previously to the com- 
mencement of his geographical studies. ‘The latter part of it, 
however, which treats of the physiology .of plants, and some 
branches of meteorology, we think superfluous—and it certain- 
ly is imperfect, and in many respects incorrect. ‘Uhis part of the 
introduction, the Linnean namesef plants, and the geographical 
discussions and conjectures interspersed in the larger work, are 
omitted in the abridgment ; in other respects, it seems nearly a 
transcript of the quarto edition; and, from the comparatively 


amall price and more convenient form, will be more generally 
useful. 


ee, 


Art VII. Second Voyaged la Louisiane, faisant Suite au Pre- 
mier del duteur. Par Bandry des Lozitres. @ tomes en 
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aoe reader who should expect any thing like a book of tra- 
vels from this title, would fall into a great mistake. These 
volumes have no pretensions to the name; and the only reason 
which influenced the author in the choice of it, is, that he former- 
ly wrote a ‘ Voyage a la Louisiane’ ‘The present publication 
is, in every sense of the word, a miscellany ; and the only unifor- 
nity which it possesses, is the perpetual egotism of-the author. 
Were it not for this constantly prevailing feature, we should ne- 
ver be able to conceive, at any one page. that the book before us 
had not been changed since the last. ‘The childishness of Citi- 
zen Baudry is indeed so excessive, and so various, as to become 
amusing ; and the entertainment is from time to time heightened 
by the reflection, that this singular.creature is actually Historio- 
grapher of the French colony department. Unconnected as the 
diferent parts of the work are, except by the presence of the au- 
thor, ea large as the subject is upon which he might have en- 
tered—the whole colonial affairs of the republic ; we believe it 
would be difficult to diffuse matter more thinly over so great @ 
space as he has contrived to sprinkle with something like inform- 
ation and reflections. His effusions are, for the most part, onl; 
valuable as affording some curious specimens of the principles 
which seem at present to regulate the confidential servants of the 
French government in their views of West Indian policy, and 
some striking instances of the total change which the last years of 
the revolutionary crisis have effected upon the general principles 
of Frenchmen. Here and there we meet with a fact of some im- 
portance, enveloped in a cloud of rapt, sentiment, and excla. 
F3 
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mation. Not unfrequently we perceive traces of that natural 
eloquence with which the very worst of the French writers oc- 
Casionally surpriseus. And although the levity and inconsisten. 
cy which so strongly mark the characters, as well as the manner 
of that nation, form the predominant quality of the style, as well 
as of the matter; yet are we repeatedly consoled with a glimpse 
of sentiments very different from those which have lately been 
tolerated at Paris. 

The motto— 

‘Si canimus svylvas, sylve sint Consule digne,’ 
is rather more applicable to the book than its title; for though 
we find little about woods, there is a great deal in praise of the 
First Consul. 

In the form of a dedication to those colonists who have been 
ruined by the revolution of the * negrouphi/es,’ our author con- 
trives to give a life and character of himself ; reminds these unfor- 
tunate people (ces étres inti essans, as he ge nerally calls them) how 
he used to plead their causes for small fees ; how he afterwards 
gave up the bar in order to fight for them; avd how. for a small 
matter, they may see a full account of what feats his regiment 
perfi rmed, by sending to Benichets the printer, No. 14@, rue de 
la P mme, Toulouse All this we conceive to be the seasoning 
which, he begins by telling them, flattery requires inorder to 
render it palatable. ‘The whole flattery consists in repeating 
what he has heard many Europeans say—that, had they been 
ruined like the colonists, they would have died of the spleen. 

If such is the stvle of the dedication, our readers will easily 
imagine what must be the tone of the preface, a department ex- 
clusively devoted, by immemorial usage, to the benefit of the au- 
thor. 1) contains one piece of information which might well have 
been spared, but which is repeated at least half a dozen times, in 
notes, parentheses, and introductions, that this work was written 
while the printing went on. ‘ A mesure qu’on imprime, on ecril, 
is indeed one of M. Baudry’s favourite boasts. ‘This worthy 
citizen’s contentment with himself, is not more enviable, and not 
much more inexplicable, than his entire satisfaction with the mea- 
sure of liberty enjoyed under the Consular administration. ‘Un 
der such a government,’ says he, ‘we are permitted to publish 
every thing that is useful ; and this amiab/e freedom demonstrates 
at once the increasing strength of that government, and the rit- 
ing happiness of the people.’ 

With an evident allusion to Jaffa and Switzerland, he tells us, 
(p.2. vol i) that France is now governed only by talents and 
virtues ; and, in p. 335, we learn, that the Augustus of moder 
times has added Britain to his empire. ‘The re-conquest of Ca- 
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nada is a favourite scheme with our author: He talks of it as a 
natural coosequence of the restitution of Louisiana to France ; says, 
that it may be effected the first favourable moment ; and seems 
to consider the right of property as really inherent in the ancient 
possessors,(p 252.) Such was the language held by the writers 
belonging to the Consular governmeut, at the very time when 
their master complained of the free effusions of the British press 
as a breach of the pacific relations between the two countries ! 

But M_ Baudry would not be satisfied with encircling the Unit- 
ed States by the acquisition of Canadaand Louisiana. He plain- 
ly avows his opinion, that France is the natural mistress of all 
North America. He proposes the conciliation of the Indiantribes 
as a step equally sure and easy towards the accomplishment of 
this project ; and, mingled as usual with alarge proportion of ab- 
surdity, we ceriainly do find, in this part of his remarks, some 
matter of serious retlection. Every ove acquainted with the his- 
tory of those savage tribes, knows how much more prone they 
have always been found (oembrace the alliance of the French than 
of the English. ‘The observations of Mr. Burke upon this fact, 
are also well known. He ascribes it to the extreme souplesse of 
the French character. M_ Baudry does not fail to enlarge upon 
the theme. though in language somewhat different from that em¢ 
ployed by our great English writer. And he mentions, appa- 
reitly without any idea of its importance, a very striking ‘ircum- 
§ nce, which demonstrates the systematic attention of the French 
rulers, at all times to wid the favourable tendency of the national 
manners in conciliating the Indians. In the year 17y8, he met 
a party of these people near Philadelphia. ‘Their chief shewed 
him a certificate, finely written, and signed Buonaparte : adding: 
‘You see that | am a Frenchman, since Buonaparte has sent mea 
passport.’ ur author afterwards learnt, that the Chancellor of 
the French Consulate at Philadelphia had given the Indian this 
paper, on account of the enthusiasm which he showed for Bona- 
- This adroitness in gaining over friends, is one of the very 

ew parts of the French policy which we should wish to see imita- 

ted by the governments of other nations. It may certainly be 
kept entirely separate from the ends to which it has been applied 
by the revolutionary leaders. 

We have remarked, that the work now before us has not the 
smallest similarity to a ‘voyage’ We may add, that it has little 
or no connexion with ‘ Luusiane. ‘The author confesses his 
love of digression to be irresistible ; and apologizes for it, partly 
by an allusion to Montaigne, and partly by fairly telling us, that 
every mind, like every body has its peculiar physiognomy, and 
that he cannot change the nature of his. Accordingly, above 
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half of the first volume is occupied with the life of a M. Grondel, 
the oldest soldier in France ; and it is only in digressions from 
this digression, that we find a few unconnected remarks upon 
Louisiana. 

Nothing can be more calamitous than a biographer like M. 
Baudry, to a plain, respectable man, such as we perceive Gene- 
ral Grondel to be, notwithstanding the ridicule in which he is 
unceasingly involved by his friend's efforts to immortalize him. 
Through the whole of this narrative, we are unable to discover 
any thing peculiar in the deeds of the General, unless that he 
commanded an oui-post in Louisiana, made several narrow escapes 
from the Indians, bad a quarrel with the governor, and, from hav- 
ing lately been out of employment, has avoided being killed — 
Yet every trifling occurrence of this very simplelife, is magnified 
into heroism ; and the biography of such a man isa matter of first- 
rate importance; because. had his valour been exerted in Europe, 
he might probably have risen to the highest stations in the repub- 
lican service. I: is frightful to think of the consequences which 
would follow, from the extension of this principle: we should 
have nearly as many lives wriiten, as there are spent. Nor is Ge- 
neral Grondel the only subject of eloge in this narrative. Our 
author’s manner is, as he says himself (vol. I p. 6), sauter avec 
promptitude d’un sujet dunautre. tn conformity with this prin- 
ciple, he gives a laboured eloge of the grenadier Regnisse, who 
carried M.Grondel away on his shoulders from a skirmish in 
which he was wounded ‘ Glory for ever (says our eloquent au- 
thor) be to that incomparable Reguisse ; that saviour of a young 
man truly interesting ; that hero so worthy the title of grenadier ! 
May his name be handed down to the latest posterity, and be- 
come the rallying word, &c &c. (p 47, vol. 1) He is, of 
course, compared to the grenadier who saved the life of the First 
Consul. M Grondel’s father is also introduced, and praised for 
his address in deceiving the Indians. Many feats of this kind are 
recited ; as, how he made them believe, he could burn the Mis- 
sissippi, by slipping some brandy into a glass ; how he cheated 
them with a wig (‘a refinement of art, of which they had no idea’) 
and thus saved his scalp ; how he practised the old stratagem of 
the burning glass, &c. ‘ Happy ascendant of genius and sci- 
ence (exclaims M. Baudry), it is by your means that mankind 
are led!’ Our author having in the outset warned us not to be 
surprised at seeing him * souvent causer avec mot-méme,’ seems 
indeed resolved not to let the preparative be lost. ‘The discussions 
which he holds are very curious; they breathe that pure love of 
truism, which animates so many French reasoners. ‘Thus the life 
of General Grondel is interspersed with acute arguments, to prove 
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such positions as the following : That a shoemaker should not 
make pdtés; and that every man should keep in his place, in or- 
der to avoid confusion (p. ¥3.): that a lawsuit is a terrible thing, 
(p. 146 ): that M. Baudry is no philosopher ; and that the poetry 
in p. 374. is written by himself Someti:nes these truisms are de- 
livered without the demonstrations; but preceded by a voi/a, 
the French signal for important discovery ‘Thus, vui/é how a 
well placed firmness produces happy effects (p 41.): vowa how 
small things may lead to great dangers (p. 39.) General Grondel 
having been presented at the ‘Tuileries, we have a long hosannah 
raised to the First Consul, the immortal descendant of heaven, 
&e &c. ‘This narrative concludes with a kind of surprise to the 
reader. We are told, that, after all, General Grondel is not a 
hero, Why ? because the Deity is the only heroin the universe ! 
(p. 181.) ‘Phe General, however, we are informed, is like old Si- 
lenus, full of gaiety; can repeat whole plays; excites the appe- 
tite of his friends, by his own hearty stomach ; and shews incre- 
dible address in amusing the ladies by tricks. 

The only good passage which we have met with in this singu- 
lar piece of biography, is the following accurate description of 
the French character. It displays a greater degree of impar- 
tiality and calm sense, than our readers might be apt to expect 


from the author of the frippery we have been describing. 


‘ Cependant l'on se réfroidit aisément sur le mérite des hommes. 
En France, surtout, od l'admiration va jusqu’d l'euthousiasme, on 
oublie bientét Lutilité d'un homme précieux; on s’y accoutume a 
tout, on s’y lasse promptement de tout, et l’on y traite les matidres 
les plus sérieuses, avec cette légéreté qui fait le caractére national. 
C’est l'empire od il y a le plus d’esprit, et le moins de reconnaissances. 
Le besoin du changement occasionné par un fond naturel d’incon- 
stance, fait qu'on y donue au mérite, l’éclat éphémere d’un gofit pas- 
sager, et qu'il y subit les lois versatiles de la mode journaliére. 

M. Baudry also deserves commendation for his constant de- 
testation of that false philosophy which presided over the forma- 
tion of the French republic. It is something novel to hear such 
language from a commis of that government ; and, indeed, the cor- 
dial support which he gives to the present order of things in 
France, is frequently at variance with the more wholesome prin- 
ciples which he appears to hold upon political subjects. ‘There is 
no great consistency in a writer who praises both Bonaparte and 
Louis XV1.; weeps over the horrors of the second year, and a- 
dores the atrocities of the consular government ; cants against the 
encyclopedists, and bends before the national institute. 

Upon the subject of religion, we meet with the same inconsist- 
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ency. Itis extolled, indeed, with the loudest praises ; but evi- 
dently from its political tendeacy. The atheists are abused, after 
the usual doubts respecting their existence ; and yet, the proprie- 
ty of keeping the negroes in a state of idolatry, is strongly incul- 
cated, because it diminishes the waste of animal food on the slave 
coast. The propagation of the gospel is confounded with ‘ phi/o- 
sophisme,’ while the christian religion is recommended as useful 
to the colonies. In short, M. Baudry, when he touches upon the 
general questions either of liberty or of religion, is, like the great- 
er part of his countrymen since the Revolution, obliged to use a 
language quite new in France; and he perpetually falls into the 
old irreligious dialect We actually meet with the following curi- 
ous exclamation, in a panegyric upon a man’s christianity. 

* Ainsi, qu’ importe aujourd’hai 4 M. de St. Laurent qui est mort, 
que la terre se ferme sur ses depouilles, que l'eternité et loubli le 
pressent de tout leur poids? Du silence de la vie il est passé au si- 
lence de la mort ; mais son ame vit, et elle plane au milieu des deli- 
ces sur le vide des choses humaiues,’ 


This mixture of creeds can by no means be imputed to some 
of our author’s effusions upon the subject of liberty. In these we 
meet with far more open and unqualified admi:a‘ion of despotism 
than any courtier of the Bourbons ever found it worth his while 


to display. Such transitions from the principles of late so popu- 
lar in France, form, we imagine, a peculiar feature in the charac- 
ter of that fickle nation. After mentioning the new calendar, 
our author exclaims, 


‘What do words signify, provided one is a good Frenchman, and 
loves the government! The philosophers may do what they please, 
the people will never be enlightened — It will remain always a dan- 
gerous mass, prone to change its lights into couflagration ; and our 
professors of the second year ought to be conteat with their expe- 
riece, Too much light blinds and fatigues the class condemned by 
nature to live in darkness, &c, Vol. 1. p. 88. 


Language like this, a few years ago, would have secured for 
the historiographer to the colonies, a station in Cayenne. A wise 
man would find it difficult to pronounce, whether the tenets of 
that day, or of the present, are farthest removed from truth. The 
extremes of-opinion, between which we have seen the French 
people vibrate, are perhaps alike erroneous, though not pro- 
duciive of dangers equally immediate. 

That part of M_ Baudry’s work which relates to colonial affairs, 
bears constant marks of the prejudices natural to a planter ruined 
by the negro insurrections; and the incongruity of these preju- 
dices is often as remarkable as their number and obduracy. ‘The 
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negroes are a race of inferior beings, doomed by nature to a state 
of slavery. Suchis M. Baudry’s fondamental principle; and yet 
he complains of the regular correspondence which the insurgents 
of St. Domingo maintain with their brethren in Paris; inveighs 
against the sumptuous pride with which these men appear in the 
capital ; and denounces them as dangerous, both by their numbers 
and their machinations, to the mother country. With all the 
horrors of the negro character before his eyes in the most exag- 
gerated proportions, he proposes new schemes for increasing the 
slave traftic. While he acknowledges the impossibility of restoring 
tranquillity to the revolted island. without an extended system of 
military operations ; and pretends, that, at any time, a few fac- 
tious whites have it in their power to raise whole colonies of ne- 
groes in rebellion; he is proposing schemes for increasing the 
black population, and extendiag the slave system to the new set- 
tlements ‘Truly, we assent to one proposition of our author, 
(p. 279): ‘ Je suis homme, et je suis, comme les autres, etampé 
de la foiblesse humaine.’ 

Now, supposing that tranquillity is restored to the French 
islands, our author details, at a most fatiguing length his views 
withrespect to their improvement. ‘The necessity of ameliorat- 
ing the structure of society in those settlements, he cannot deny ; 
and from his verbose declamation in favour of certain genera! 
pians, we collect, that he considers the chief destderatum to be 
good magistrates, more especially in the judicial department. 
But, instead of pointing out any means by which this important 
want may be supplied, he gives a dissertation against men solicit- 
ing for places which they are incapable of filling; and exhorts 
all those who look towards preferment, to imitate his example, in 
refraining from the pursuit of places above their capacity. After 
good magistrates shall have been procured in consequence of 
these hints, he proposes that a picture of the Persian monarch 
flaying the unjust judge, be placed in a conspicuous part of every 
court of judicature. He is decidedly an enemy to Juries in the 
colonies, and argues upon this point with some acuteness, But 
it does not at all appear how the fear of being forced to attend 
upon Jary trials would operate so strongly in deterring planters 
from residence, as the manifold benefits of the institution would 
operate in rendering the colonies an agreeable abode. The ex- 
ample of the English settlements may serve to prove, that no seri- 
ous inconvenience is likely to result, even to the most industrious 
planters, from attendance to judicial duties M. Baudry con- 
ceives, that mulattoes and negroes should be prevented from pos- 
sessing plantations in great culture, and should be forced to reside 
im the neighbourhood of great towns, or other places of strength 
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He thinks, that all free negroes, and free people of colour, should, 
if not possessed of some property, be reduced to the state of day- 
labourers or soldiers; and proposes, that no mulatto nearer the 
negro than child of a quarteroon, should be allowed to learn read- 
ing and writing. All these plans of restriction appear to us ut- 
terly inconsistent with the idea of free negroes and mulattoes : 
nor can we imagine the possibility of ameliorating the state of so- 
ciety in those parts without keeping the gradual abolition of sla- 
very, and amalgamation of colours in view. If the free people 
of colour are to be oppressed by such regulations, while they are 
separated both from the whites and the slaves, the colonial go- 
vernment must expect a renewal of the scenes which first arose 
trom this very quarter. 

The plan of prohibiting taverns, at least for the slaves, seems 
liable to no objection. ‘The evils of intoxication are certainly 
augmented by those places of resort ; and when we are consider- 
ing the remedies for abuses in a system of slavery, such an argu- 
ment as this may be deemed sufficient of itself. 11 would, how- 
ever, be difficult to suppress taverns forslaves, without also sup- 
pressing those for the free orders ; and this unquestionably leads 
to many complicated discussions, the very existence of which 
M. Baudry seems not to have suspected 

The necessity of attending to the state of the highways is en- 
forced with some strength It is farther proposed, that these 
should be planted with fruit trees for the refreshment of the pas- 
senger, who would be prevented from abusing this indulgence, by 
the constant fear of the patroles. Our author’s whole policy, in- 
deed, is a strange mixture of liberty and restraint, derived appa- 
rently from the unnatural state of society in those slave colonies 
where he has resided. His ideas of commerce are sometimes sin- 
gularly unfortunate. He is for the Legislature interfering with 
what he calls the ‘ morality of trade ;’ alleging that he has ob- 
served avarice prevail very generally, both among the merchants 
and the shopkeepers of the colonies. In another part, he seri- 
ously proposes, that the number of printers should be limited by 
Jaw, in order to render them less needy, and prevent them from 
being such bloodsuckers to poor authors. We have here, at least 
one instance of the restraints of (he mercantile system, supported 
by those whose interests they attack ; for the raiser of the com- 
modity is actually absurd enough to desire that his market should 
be contracted, and his sales subjected to a monopoly. In one of 
his three sets ofnotes ( posterteures.ulterteures,and paralipomenes), 
our author attacks Bryan Edwards with great vehemence for his 
amputations upon Citizens Ailhaud and St. Leger. He appears to 
have succeeded in freeing the former of these men from the hasty 
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allegations of the English writer: But the sum of the defence 
urged for the latter seems to be, that he twice saved M. Bau- 
dry’s life in the West Indies. 

The second volume is, if possible, less peculiarly connected 
with Louisiana than the first; but it contains some information of 
considerable value to West Indian colonists ; as, a Congo voca- 
bulary ; a list of medicines, with notes of their properties ; a Bota- 
nical manual, and a variety of directions respecting regimen, the 
fruit of our author’s experience in tropical countries. In a scien- 
tific point of view, this volume is also entitled to notice. It pre- 
sents us with a very curious account of the insect whick pro- 
duces the animal cotton, ‘The process is singular: A worm of 
considerable size, which our author calls Porte mouches, (welf 
known to planters as the Manioc or Indigo worm), is, at one pe- 
riod of the year, attacked by swarms of the Ichneumon fly. They 
deposit their eggs in every pore of the unfortunate worm, which 
now becomes a hot-bed for hatching them. ‘The insects, pro- 
duced all at once, immediately spin each a very minute white cod, 
which envelopes it. ‘The manioc worm is now covered with a 
white pod, which he, with considerable difficulty, shakes of; and, 
in a few days, the insects are again hatched from it, but ia the 
form of flies, leaving the animal-cotton behind them. Our au- 
thor describes this production as very abundant in all the colo- 
nies, and as possessing great advantages over the vegetable cot- 
ton. It would undoubtedly be a most valuable acquisition te 
those plantations which at present suffer so much from the rava- 
ges of the manioc worm. M. Baudry’s scientific observations, 
however, are not always so happy. He talks of the parabola de- 
acribed by falling stars, though with some contempt of the vulgar, 
for giving the phenomenon that name; and he can see only one 
difference between the phlogistic and the modern system of che- 
mistry, viz. the substitution of the term caloric for phlogiston. 

The only other matter worth attending to in this work, is the 
account which it contains of the colonial chambers of agriculture, 
as new modelled by the consular government. ‘The object of 
this institution is the improvement of the whole body of colonial 
affairs. ‘These Boards, by corresponding with their deputies at 
Paris, who form a council to the minister of marine, are authorised 
to denounce every abuse in the administration of the settlements. 
That some of the alierations in the institution are likely to pro- 
duce beneficial etiects, we do not deny. But it would be absurd 
to expect any material advantages from this system of espionage, 
when the members of each Board are effectively named by those 
whose conduct they are appointed to watch. 
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M. Baudry does not appear quiteso constantly in the second, 
as in the first volume; but we have been malicious enough to de- 
rive some amusement from the frequent recurrence of his lamen- 
tations over a Colonial Encyclopaedia, in twenty five volumes 
quarto, which he had toiled at during eighteen years, and which 
he lost in the troubles of st. Domingo. His argument, in favour 
of establishing a Board of ruined Planters (ces étres inferessans), 
to assist the government of the mother country with advice upon 
colonial affairs, is also somewhat original: * If | (says he) alone, 
in the midst of my own ideas, without assistance from any other 
—without the least communication with a living soul— have been 
furnished with so many materials by my imagination, and my 
other intellectual faculties, what might not government expect 
from a whole commission ef advisers!’ vol. ii. p. 345. 


Art. Vill. Cours de Morale Religieuse. Par M. Necker. 
3. vol. 8Svo. Paris. 1800. 


N NECKER’s former publications are very well known: 

e though the attention they have excited is rather to be re- 
ferred to their connexion with his short and eventful political 
career, than to their own intrinsic excellence. ‘The singular title 
of the volumes now before us, led us to suppose that a considera- 
ble analogy might subsist between the author's foriner work on 
the importance of religious opinions, and the present course of 
religious morality. We have not been mistaken. The similarity 
in style, and in sentiment, is indeed very great ; although it mast 
be confessed that the former is entitled to take the precedence 
on a more substantial ground than mere priority of date. 

The man, however, who acted so conspicuous a part at the 
commencement of the French revolution, and who may reasona- 
bly flatter himself that his opinions must still have some weight 
with the people whom he once governed, is certainly entitled to 
attention; especially when he speaks upona subject of incontesti- 
ble importance, and which he secins to have had very much at 
heart. M Necker, we believe, still resides at Copet, near Gene- 
va ; but the discourses here offered to the public are not addressed 
to his immediate countrymen the Swiss. He supposes himself 
placed in the heart of France; and it is to the peculiar circumstances 
of that country that this publication is accommodated, (Prel. Refi. 
p. 44. vol. i.) France, indeed, exhibits at present an aspect alto- 
gether new among civilized nations. From the beginning of the 
revolution to the year 1802, France may be said to have had no 
religious education, and scarcely any education whatever within 
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the reach of her youth. The consequence is, that the most ac- 
tive part of her population, and nearly three-fifihs of her soldiers 
and sailors, have attained the maturity of bodily-strength, with- 
out any moral, and with very little intellectual culture. Inherit- 
ing all the advantages which are derived from the successful 
cultivation of the arts, and possessing every imaginable physical 
capability, a numerous nation of this description would be an 
object of terror, under any degrees of latitude or longitude ; 
but must excite still greater alarm in the centre of the civilized 
world! ‘That such men may gain battles, and, when stimulated 
by the ee of plunder, may astonish or overwhelm other na- 
tions, has been sufficiently proved. But whether they can enjoy 
rational freedom at home, and discharge, in times of tranquillity, 
the duties of good citizens, is yet to be tried. Constitutional 
liberty, indeed, is now out of the question: and M. Necker 
seems to have had a prophetic intimation of the state of the 
government, when, in the year 1798, he declared— 

‘It is not, indeed, the reestablishment of our ancient slavery in 
its former shape which we have now to dread, but the approach to 
it ina disguised form, as soon as it shall be discovered that the most 
vig-rous exercise of authority is unable to restraia a people who 
have shaken off all religious control. The silence aud subordina- 
tion of slavery will be attained, by raising and maintaining immense 
armies; by filling up their ranks with our young men; by making 
those young men exchange the confict of other passions for the rigour 
of military discipline ; and by employing those armies, in all their 
violence and energy, to inspire universal terror, What a sad substi- 
tute for religious morality ! What an exchange for that authority, of 
which the injunctions were so mild, and the exercise so indulgent? 
How dreadfully have we been deceived!’ Prelim. Refi. p. 24. vol. i. 

The avowed designof M. Necker’s work, therefore, is to coun- 
teract the operation of this tremendous evil, and to revive reli- 
gious impressions in France, by an appeal to the united powers 
of reason and revelation. In this design, every good man will 
wish him success, though many will doubt if he be qualified to 
obtain it. He divides his course of religious morality into five 
sections ; in all, containing twenty-nine sermons. ‘The first sec- 
tion has four sermons, which treat of the basis of natural reli- 
gion and morality. These sermons are on the existence of a 
God ; the union of morality with the divine perfections ; the 
doctrine of a providence ; and the immortality of the soul. The 
second section discusses the duties common to all men, such as 
truth, justice, charity. ‘The third section is taken up with the 
relative duties ef the different ages and situations of social life ; 
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such as those of husband and wife, parent and child. The fourth 
contains sermons on the sentiments and habits of mind which 
render men guilty or miserable ; as,envy, vanity, ambition, &c, 
And. the fifth and last section treats of the Christian religion, and 
of irreligious systems 

He does not touch on any of the peculiar doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; nor does he enter upon any investigation of the external 
proofs which are usually adduced in support of the Christian 
scheme _ The internal evidence is only casually glanced at. He 
appears indeed to have assumed the Christian character, rather 
from a sense of its utility or expediency, than from a conviction 
of its truth; and his sermons are to be considered as deistical 
essays written in a Christian country. 

M. Necker explains his motives for adopting the plan just 
mentioned, in fifty two pages of preliminary reflections, which 
are better written than any other portion of the work. He seems 
to think that his method is new, because the discourses have a 
sort of connexion with one another, and because he draws from 
natural religion alone the authority of his instructions ; and con- 
tents himself with hinting, ina very general way, at the aid 
which Christianity affords them, (Prel. Refl. p. 43. vol 1)— 
There is certainly nothing new, or very meritorious, in all this 
arrangement ; and it is indeed inconsistent with the author’s 
eulogy on Scripture in p. 40 it is equally inconsistent with the 
supposition, that the discourses are addressed to a popular audi- 
ence in France. He does not specify the rank or education of 
his supposed hearers ; and, while he says that he considers him- 
self as preaching like an aged pastor to a popular audience, he 
confesses that he has not omitted any philosophical reflection 
that occurred, and that ‘ his succinct code of religious morality 
is to be distinguished from other collections of sermons, by i's 
being intended to be read, and by its containing a connected 
train of moral and religious instruction.’ (Prel. Refl p. 44.) 

This is challenging a more rigorous criticism than, we are 
afraid, M. Necker is able to stand. ‘The greater part of his dis- 
courses are composed in so diffuse and declamatory a style as 
could only be justified by the design of pronouncing them ina 
awed assembly ; and even upon thissupposition, they will often 

found deficient in diguity and consistency of expression. To 
us, indeed, it appears that he sometimes, in bis introductions te 
his discourses, dreams of addressing a numerous and motly au- 
dience ; but, in the course of his sermon, many are perceived to 
fall asleep, or to slip out of the church, until at length he sees 
only a couple of politicians or false philosophers, to whom he ad- 
dresses himself for a long time, in a whining strain of lyric voci- 
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feration; and then concludes as he began. Making every allow- 
ance for ‘his good intentions, how shall we reconcile some of the 
following passages with M. Necker’s judgment and good sense ? 

In order to prove the existence of a God, he makes choice of 
Exodus, ch. 3. v. 4. for his text, (our author preaches, like others, 
from texts of scripture)—‘ Je ens celui qui suis,’ a still worse 
translation than our ‘ 1 am that | am’ and breaks out into the 
following address : 

* How great, how imposing is this expression, for giving us an idea 
of the Essence of the Creator and Master of the world! It is as if 
he had said to the children of Israel, and by them to the whole 
earth—No definition, no image, can explain to your minds, or re- 
preseut to your senses, aneternal Being, who has placed av immense 
distance between himself and the highest period of your moral fa- 
culties, between himself and the last boundary of the researches 
and conquests of genius. Yes, the heavens of heavens are between 
God and man,’ &c. Vol. I. p. 3. 

Now, whatever the idea may be, the mere French expression, 
Jq@suis celua qui suis, is neither more nor less than an identical 
proposition. It is neither great, therefore, nor wupusing ; nor 
does it give any idea of any essence whatever. 

Amidst his other exclamations of wonder at the greatness of 
the works of nature, which he considers as a conclusive proof of 
the being of a God, we find the following satisfactory reflection : 

‘O prodigies! prodigies ! and which surpass our understanding |! — 
But every thing is done, every thing is explained in the universe by 
two eternal principles, the Almighty power of its Master, aud bis 
immeuse beneticence,’ Vol. 1. p. 14. 

And afterwards, 

‘We may perceive the system of final causes developing and ex- 
tending itself in an universal nianrer, with as much regularity as 
precision.” Vol. L. p. 21. 

This precise development of all final causes, must undoubt- 
edly prove very consolatory to the minds of M_ Necker’s dis- 
ciples. In truth, whoever peruses this discourse on the existence 
of a God, will find neither philosophical reasoning nor scriptural 
authority in his matter ; nor in his style, that clearness and sim- 
plicity that is requisite in so high an argument ; but must rest 
contented or discontented with a goodly assoriment of ‘ les 
grands mots qui epouvantent loreille.’ 

In his discourse on Providence, the author says, 

—he had shown that morality was founded upon our knowledge of 
the perfections of God, upon our knowledge of the pertections of a 

VOR. 115. NO. 4 6 
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ee rH whose eyes are too pure.to bear the sight of evil.’ Vol. I, 
p- 65. 

This, however, is more, we apprehend, than the author had 
shown, or could show. The acknowledgment of any perfections 
in the Divine nature, and consequently of the existence of a good 
principle and of a Providence, implies a power of moral discrir 
mination already existing in the human mind. ‘This moral fa 
culty cannot therefore be said to be founded upon our knowledge 
of the perfections of aGod On the contrary, it is only by at- 
tending to our own moral perceptions that we can form a concep- 
tion of what the Divine attributes are ; and nothing is more 
plain, than that, without such a power in ourselves, we could 
not distinguish perfection from imperfection. We willingly ad- 
mit, indeed, that our belief in a God, in a superintending Pro- 
vidence, and in the other salutary doctrines inculcated by a 
ture, or suggested by reason, yields consistency and great addi- 
tional strength to our moral perceptions ; but it cannot be urged 
that these perceptions are founded upon that belief. Although 
external objects exist independently of ow senses, yet, without 
these senses, they would have no existence for our minds. 

M. Necker proceeds to one of the most important of all doc- 
trines, the immortality of the human soul. He divides his proofs 
into two heads: 1. ‘Those which arise from the perfections of 
the Divine Being; and, 2. Those which refer to the nature of 
the soul itself (vol |. p.97.) Neither of these is systematically 
followed out, nor indeed illustrated by any reasoning which de- 
serves attention. He seems, however, to have forgotten this 
twofold division in p. 120, where we find him saying— 

‘ The nature of our mind (esprit), the mystery of our conscience, 
the involuntary homage we pay to moral ideas, the frequent op- 
pression and misery of good men, and, above all, the goodness, 
wisdom, and i: finite power of the Supreme Being; these are the 
considerations which support our hope in the precious doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul.’ Vol. 1. p. 97. 

The arguments deducible from the nature of the mind itself, 
are not stated by our author in any order, or urged with any in- 
genuity. ‘There is no topic, indeed, upon which he appears te 
less advantage, although it seems to have been bis favourite spe 
culation. Instead of dwelling upon our natural desire of immor- 
tality, the feelings of remorse, the progressive improvement of 
our faculties, or the analogy of the material world, M. Neck- 
er confines himself, in a great measure, to the negative argument 
derived from the immateriality of the soul, and to another argv- 
ment, which is of so singular a nature that we must lay it be- 
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fore our readers in M Necker's own words. He very properly 
calls it new, and announces it in this elegant sentence : 


‘ Meanwhile, it is our duty to present you with a new motive of 
hope. We still search for it, and we still find it in ourselves, in this 
sublime nature, where so many phenomena are re-united, and where 
we distinguish the impression of the Divine seal, better than in any 
other of its (uature’s) magniticent conceptions. We love!—we know 

—we desire to love!’ Vol. i. ps 120. 


He goes on in this rapturous strain for a very long while, and 
uses many high-sounding sentences to shew that the power of lov- 
ing is a pledge and proof of immortality. “Then he asks, 

‘Is not this sentiment, which transports us inté a beloved object, 
and which places in it all our interests—is it not the image of a se- 
cond life? Is it not the symbol of our continuity with a new es- 
sence? Vol. i. p. 122. 

This argument is certainly entitled to the praise of novelty. 
We cannot easily determine, indeed, whether it has been exceed- 
ed, in point of puerility, by any former argument on a serious 
subject. But it is not only to those who have had lawful oppor- 
tunities of loving in this world, that the benefits of this new argu- 
ment are to be extended. ‘The humane preacher is pleased, ve- 
ry politely, to assure old batchelors and old maids, that they too 
shall have their share in it. 

‘Ah! Yealso have similar vows to make—ye tender friends, loving 
souls, and who have never been able to find on earth an associate 
worthy of the delicacy of your sentiments, console yourselves ; live 
in hope ; there will be for you a faturity, in which the perfection of 
yvur nature shall find its counterpart.’ Vol. i. p. 126. 

If we turn from the author’s reasoning to his style, we shall 
find that they are both equally desultory and unsuitable to the 
purposes of grave and manly instruction. In the beginning of a 
sermon upon Death, for instance, we have a specimen of his man- 
ner of introducing himself to his audience. 

‘Death! Death! Whataname I am pronouncing! Death! » All 
flies, all disappears before it. Whata dismal and terrible imageam I 
about to offer to your thoughts! The spring has painted our fields, 
the earth is adorned with new splendour, the flowers, the plants, the 


bushes, our gardens, our meadows, all is animated—all is embellish- 
ed! Death! and shall you,’ &ey Vol. iii. p. 152. 


What shall we say of this introduction to a serious sermon up- 
on Death, by an aged philosopher and man of the world? One 


would almost be tempted to reply to the boyish preacher, in the 
language of Malherbe, 


«2 
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‘La Mort a des rigueurs a nulle autre pareilles ; 
On a beau la prier; 

La cruelle qu'elle est, se bouche les oreilles, 
Et nous laisse crier.’ 

in truth, the greater part of the discourses, we are afraid, will 
be deemed, by severe critics, mere common-place sermons ; re- 
markable for nothing but an unusual quantity of truisms, silly ex- 
clamations, barren thoughts, entangled with metaphysical sophis- 
tries, and hyperbolical phrases, beyond even the present puerile 
style of French declamation. 

[t is unpleasant to dwell on the omissions or absurdities ofa 
well-disposed man ; and more particularly in cases where he pro- 
fesses to promote the cause of good order, religion and morality; 
but it is a duty to rescue that venerable cause out of the hands of 
unskilful advocates, and to point out to others the untenable posts 
in which they were defeated : Quid enim tam necessarium quam 
benere semper arma, quibus vel tectus ipse esse possis, vel provocare 
integros, vel teulcisci (acessitus? Whether men contend with the 
weapons of argument or of steel, judgment and arrangement are 
equally indispensable ; and in both cases it may be truly said, that 
an open enemy is less to be dreaded, while standing in the hos- 
tile ranks, than a cowardly or undisciplined friend in our own. 
M. Necker, by his injudicious disputations, has exposed to the 
scorn of every sneerer, his arguments from reason, on the very 
important doctrines of ‘ The Existence of a God ;’ ‘ The Founda- 
tion of Morals ;’ and the ‘ limortality of the Human Soul.’ We 
do not know that religion could have been more injured, by 
a direct attack upon the evidences of revelation. 

While, however, we regret that M. Necker should have wasted 
so much of his time in writing sermons; and while we condem 
his declamatory style, and reprobate his unphilosophical reason- 
ings, we acknowledge, with pleasure, that some detached passages 
have renewed our old feelings for ‘the honest man, and the manof 
virtue and genius.’* If his sentiments are not always expressed 
with the precision, arrangement, and accuracy, which we might 
expect from a regularly trained preacher, or even from an accom- 
plished financier and statesman, like Necker, yet they are alwayt 
amiable and humane Humanity is the characteristic of his writ- 
ings ; and it is impressed on all the sermons contained in these 
volumes. The eloquence and spirit of the following passage 
claim our respect. 

‘ They, (the violent revolutionists of France,) they have made of 
merit a subject of proscription; of the laws, an instrument of hatred: 


——_—_$_ nt 


* VideGibbon’s Posthumous Works. Ato. Vol. 1. p. 213. 222. 
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of Equality, apreparation for tyranny ; of the word Liberty, the badge 
of slavery ; of maxims of morality, a language of hypocrisy ; of reli- 
gion, an insult to the Supreme Being; aud of the purest blood, the 
most execrable orgies. Political passions, how terrible ye are! No- 
thing restrains you; nothing retards vourimpetuosity ; and you reckon 
the live: of men but a trifling saciifice for the object which you wish 
toattain, Listen to those orators, who, with bands reeking in blood, 

would inspire a whole nation with their own destroying fury! One 
said, we cannot offer too many victims to Liberty ; another said, too 
many cannot be sacrificed to Equality; another, to the principles of 
the rights of man; another, to the mystic dogma of the sovereignty of 
the people; and, finally, anotherprofessing, from lips foaming with 
rage, the love with which he feels himself inflamed for posterity, will 
sacritice to this pretended love, to this bypocrital sentment, every 
individual of his contemporaries,’ Vol, i. p. 138, 


Noris it merely in such descriptions, and in the reprobation of 
revolutionary and political violence, ‘ querum pars magna fuit,’ 
that M. Necker is lively and interesting. There is something 
very touching in the following description of the concluding scene 
of a young soldier's life : 

‘Alas, had you seen those young men, ye tender fathers, ye affec- 
tionate mothers! Bebold your sons thrown down, and lying trampled 
in the dust by the hoofs of their comrades’ horses ; left bieeding amidst 
furious squadrons, who pay"no attention to their groans: carried at 
last to hospitals, where the numbers of the wounded render assistance 
impracticable ; where novices in surgery serve the apprenticeship of 
their art, amidst hurry and interruption, and the agonizing cries of 
their unhappy patients. Your miserable son wishes he had perished 
on the field of battle; regrets the fond tenderness you shewed him in 
infancy: he remembers the last embraces of the authors of his being ; 
he looks about him, and sees, in the moment that remains of life, the 
mutilitated limbs of his companions scattered around—and that his 
own grave is preparing.’ Vol.i. p. 153. 

If M. Necker deserves the censure which has been sometimes 
passed upon him as a flatterer of the French nation or govern- 
ment, it is not, at least in the following passage : 


“Ah, let us respect the opinions of other nations, not in order to 
grieve us, but to support our wisdom and our modesty: Let us give 
no cause to this reproach fixed onusbysome. You wished to dictate 
laws to the universe, and you cannot regulate 5 your own domestic con- 
cerns: You wished to give plans of government toall nations, and your 
own plan, full of the greatest errors and imperfections, is an inexhaust- 
ible source of factions. You have indeed shewn yourselves abroad as 
roaring lions, but yon have been miserably tame at home, and yun 

a5 
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crouch under the rod of despotism: You have already called your- 
selves the Great Nation, and you see no other people disputing this 
title: But the extent of a country, and the number of its soldiers, 
may strike its neighbours with terror without creating respect.’ Vol. 
1, p- 281. 


The following passage describes, in a natural way, the feelings 
of a man of nice sensibility, immediately upon his fall from a sta- 
tion of high rank and power. ‘To these feelings M. Necker was 
no siranger: and we pity his misery, when he answered Mr. 
Gibbon—‘ dans |’état od je suis, je ne puis sentir que le coup de 
vent qui m’a abbatu.’ 

‘It is to you I address myself—ye who were lately in possession of 
the surest means of pleasing, and of captivating men. You were be- 
lieved to stand on the summit ofauthority ; through you every favour 
was dispensed: You were objects of universal pursuit and attach- 
ment ; when, all at once, fortune overturned your pedestal : You are 
cast down into the crowd—you have veither rank, nor credit, nor 
power! How do your fiiends, even your real friends, then act 1— 
They come around you, condole with you, and perbaps redouble 
their cares and attentions—but there is a correctness in their care, 
an attentiveness in their manver, and a measured proceeding in all 
their conduct. They delicately conceal the idea they have of their 
generosity towards you: meanwhile, you yourself either discover or 
suspect it; aad you are stung to the soul. You are conscious, that, 
in the eves, even of friendship, a change has taken place in you-—and 
that you must take care tobe cautiously discreet. Sad discovery!’ &c 
Vol. ii.p. 17. 

Of M. Necker’s present work, the most useful part, in our opi- 
nion, is that which treats of irreligious systems. He dwells at 
considerable length on the formidable arguments against Chris- 
tiavity, which are supplied by the absurdities and crimes of ils 
professors. His endeavours to prove, that the abuses of that hu- 
mane system do not militate either against its beneficent tendency, 
or its actual good effects, are not destitute of ingenuity. He 
had associated long and intimately with free thinkers, and knew 
the objections to the Gospel, which they urged with most triumph 
and most baneful effects on the minds of the young. These he 
combats with some energy ; and he persuades his readers to the 
reception of Evangelical morality with affectionate earnestness. 

‘The exaggeration and the abuse of useful traths, can exist only 
until these truthsare proscribed or brought into discredit—but whena 
poisonous plant attaches itself to a tree which yields abundance of good 
fruit aud shelter, is it the tree we are to extirpate?’ Vol ini. p. 262. 

We might select many other respectable passages from the work 
before us ; but those already quoted, are a sufficient specimen of 
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M_ Necker’s pulpit eloquence. The sermons seem to have cost 
his little trouble : indeed we were sometimes tempted to believe 
that he has only lent his name, or partial aid, to an inferior per- 
former. But whether this be the case, or that M. Necker has 
written invita Minerva, certain it is, that the discourses before us, 
while they evidently appear to proceed from the best intentions, 
and although they contain some scattered fragments of argument 
and ef eloquence, betray a grievous decline of judgment, perspica- 
city, and logical discrimination, in their responsible author. We 
do not hesitate to warn young persons against a partiality for such 
flimsy compositions. ‘They are very much in the present fashion- 
able and false continental style. An imperfect view of the system 
of religion is given ; and, instead of a sober elucidation of the evi- 
dence upon which it rests, or a persuasive enforcement of the mo- 
ral duties which it recommends, we have exclamations and loud 
assertions, and strainings after sublimity and pathos, that excitethe 
ridicule of ihe prophane, and the regret or disgust of the pious. 
‘This manner of preaching may, like the present terrific mode of 
novel writing, rouse the curiosity of the idle; but it can neither ree 
move doubt, nor influence conduct: And those who place confi- 
dence in the course of religious morality published by M Necker, 
in the hope that it can enlighten their reason, or fortify their 
faith, will soon join in the candid and mortifying confession— 


* A peive, du limon od le vice m’engage 
J’arrache un pied timide et sors en m'agitant, 
Que l'autre m’y repourte et s*embourbe d l’instant.’ 


Art. 1X. 4 New Anatomical Nomenclature, relating to the 
Terms which are expressive of Position and Aspect in the 
Animal System. By John Barclay, M. D Lecturer on Ana- 
tomy and Honorary Member of the Royal Physical Society, 
Edinbargh. Longman & Rees, London. 8vo. pp. 182. 1803. 


CHANGE in the language of any science, is rendered neces- 
sary, either by the sudden acquisition of new information 
with respect to its fundamental truths, or by the gradual accumu- 
lation of various dialects, partly founded upon theories, partly de- 
rived from accidental peculiqrities in the situation of discoverers, 
and the consequent introduction of ambiguity and error. Both 
these circumstances concurred to warrant the great and beneficial 
alteration which the nomenclature of chemistry bas lately under- 
gone; but it is in the latter, only, that the necessity of a new 
anatomical vocabulary can be found. 
4 
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The purposes to which a systematic plan of nomenclature is 
subservient, are threefold ; lt adds to the reg: larity and beauty 
of the science ; it facilitates the business of instruction; and it 
assists us in the discovery of new truths. Upon each of these 
distinct objects, a few preliminary remarks may be permitted, as 
leading to an illustration of the principles on which all such 
schemes as the one now before us ought to proceed. 

The pleasure derived from the contemplation of abstract rela- 
tions, forms by far the greatest part of the inducement to scien- 
tific research. ‘here is unquestionably a delightful sensation in 
the discovery of resemblances that are unexpected and not easily 
perceived—a sensation entirelyunconnected withany view to the 
useful consequences which may be deduced from the knowledge 
of the new truth. The perception of the relation between the 
hy pothenuse and the sides of a right angled triangle, is as agree- 
able to the mind, as the knowledge that, by this celebrated disco- 
very, we are enabled to guide the course of a ship in the pathless 
ocean. Nay, the percepti u of unexpected practical utility it- 
self, is pleasing to those who have neither any chance of receiv- 
ing the benefit, nor any capacity to sympathise with others. A 
man who studies the laws of the celestial motions, seldom thinks of 
ihe vilpmate advantages to which his inquiries may lead—the 
construction of tables useful to the navigator. He is satisfied, 
that lie discovers the certainty of a simple and easily comprehen- 
ded relation, which was not previously supposed to exist 

QOu:e great meri! of such discoveries, then, is the neatness of 
the form in which they are capable of being prese nted to the 
Mi: Vhis is, indeed, the greatest excellence of any scientific 
proposition, if we except the apparent dissimilarity of the objects 
compared. No pleasure would be derived from a demonstration, 
however clear, that the three angles of a triangle, ifeach of them 
is two thirds of a right angie, are, together, equal to two right 
angles. ‘The identity is here too obvious, and the discovery of it 
could give no satisfaction, unless to beings of faculties much more 
dull than the human. But it would be equally impossible for us to 
derive any great pleasure from the enunciation of a proposition, 
however general, in which a relation is affirmed, after a variety 
of assumptions, and new definifions, avd previous demonstrations 
oflemmas. We might be reconciled to the labour of following 
such a chain of reasoning, by the idea, that it ullimately led to 
consequences of practical importance ; but, for its own sake, we 
should certainly feel little interest in the discovery. This neatness, 
or conciseness and simplicity, with which we can enunciate and 
demonstrate a truth, surprising either by its generality, or the 
number of the steps required for reaching it, constitutes what is 
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called the elegance of any scientific. discovery ; and the elegance 
of a system is, in like manner, the regularity with which its de- 
partments are ordered, and the similarity of their connexions with 
the fundameutal principles. ‘The concise and simple expression of 
this regularity. in the structure of the language appropriated to 
describe and enumerate those various parts, is productive of the 
same satisfaction, and completes the agreeable uniformity ; while 
it enables us to enjoy the same kind of pleasure in scientilie de- 
tails, that we receive from beauty of style in works of imagina- 
tion ‘The pleasure derived from mathematical speculations, is 
surely ina great measure owing to the simplicity and uniformity 
of the nofhenclature which the science of necessary truth em- 
ploys. ‘The higher geometry, for instance, would cease to pre- 
sent us with so many interesting objects of contemplation, if the 
analogous parts of different curve lines were known by different 
names, aud parts entirely dissimilar were, from certain insulated 
cases of coincidence, permanently confounded under the same 
appellations; if (e. g.) the assymptote were sometimes denomi- 
nated the focus, or if the tangents of whole orders of lines were 
called secants, because those of some curves cut the arcs which 
they do not touch ‘The pleasure derived from the study of mo- 
dern chemistry, is. in the same manner, augmented by the sys- 
tematic nature of the new language: With all its faults, that 
language does not confound simple and compound bodies, nor 
distinguish substances entirely analogous. Many of its terms 
have indeed been objected to as changes too violent, upon words 
meant to denote ideas of very frequent recurrence. Thus, we 
are tuld that common salt is a better name than muriate of soda; 
and surely in the same manner, round would, in ordinary life, 
be a more convenient, because a more familiar expression than 
circular. and ova/ than elliptical. But if the other compound salts 
are distinguished by the union of terms denoting their component 
parts ; an agreeable uniformity, in a scientific point of view, re- 
sults from the extension of the same principle of nomenclature to 
that salt which is most commonly used, although it may retain its 
old name on ordinary occasions; just as it is more agreeable to 
denominate the ellipsis from the property analogous to those of the 
other conic sections, although, in common life, we give it a name 
derived from the elliptical body most frequently met with; and 
to talk of the ordinates and assymptote of a conchoid, although 
masons speak only of the diameter and shaft of a column, In 
short, all science consists of classification ; and the plans now un- 
der consideration, are founded upon verbal arrangement, while 
they keep the classification of ideas constantly in view. 
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But, great as the use of a systematic nomenclature is, in pro- 
moting the most important end of all speculative pursuits—the 
abstract pleasure of contemplation, its advantages are still more 
apparent in facilitating the acquisition of knowledge, ‘The learner 
has in fact only to fix in his memory the few leading principles 
of the language, and he can from thence easily deduce the parti- 
culars of the vocabulary. He has thus at least one general me- 
dium of connexion, one species of assistance to the recollection 
of the subordinate relations, which he may afterwards learn, be- 
tween the things signified, over and above those other helps which 
are common to all kinds of nomenclature. It may, however, be 
remarked, that where the objects of discussion are ot constant 
occurrence, and are necessarily known by their vulgar names long 
before the student has occasion to view them in a scientific light, 
the systematic nomenclature throws some little difficulty in his 
way. ifthe great body of instruction, too, is only to be found 
in authors who have used an irregular language, the acquisition of 
the science, by means of the new-modelled nomenclature, may 
render that instruction inaccessibie or at least create the necessity 
of a double labour in the acquisition of terms. The science of 
anatomy is in this predicament ; and Dr. Barclay has therefore 
proceeded much more cautiously in proposing alierations, than 
the French chemists found it necessary to do in changing the no- 
menrlature of a science which had itself undergone so sudden a 
revolution. The new system of measures seems fated to expe- 
rience unsurmountable opposition, for this very reason. It may be 
possible, after learning chemistry or anatomy in a new language, 
to acquire the synonymes of the old : But, as no human memory 
can retain the combinations of numerals the whole systems of 

receding calculators must either be utterly useless, or they must 
” wrought over again upon the new principles. 

Itis by no means necessary, for the assistance of the learner, 
that the name of an object should be descriptive. On the con- 
trary, if we consider how often descriptions proceed upon theory, 
and how seldom they apply distinctly, we shall be inclined rather 
to pronounce, that the framers of a scientific language should 
take the other extreme ; and instead of always attempting to de- 
nominate an object by its peculiarities, should distinguish it by 
its known relations to other objects, making the roots of the 
whole insignificant words, or words in vulgar use. ‘The French 
chemists have been singularly unfortunate in their choice of roots, 
however excellent their principles of combination. Although we 
know only of one species of air which can either support animal 
life or flame, they have named it by another property, which it 
does not appear to possessexclusively, And they have distinguisk- 
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ed another species by the quality of destroying animal life, al- 
though this ‘is by far the most ordinary property of the gases. 
In the same manner, they bave rejected the term inflammabte air, 
and substituted one which describes:a quality not peculiar to a 
single gas. A variety of other objections to the descriptive me- 
thod adopted in the chemical nomenclature, will immediately oc- 
cur to our readers. But, in fact, whatever terms may be used 
as the foundation of any nomenclature, the derivation soon Ceases 
to be thought of. No chemist when he uses the word azote, 
ever stops to consider how fatal that substance is to the lungs. 
The material point is to have the combinations uniform, and, 
where it is possible, to choose such radical words as are in com- 
mon acceptation ; or, if new ones must be coined, to adopt such 
as are easily remembered ; and to proceed in the choice a no 
hypothetical principles. The scheme proposed by Dr. Barclay 
meets with our approbation, in proportion as he appears to have 
been guided by a regard to such considerations. Phe following 
remarks upon the nomenclature of the muscles, suggest instances 
in the old language of Anatomy exactly parallel to those which 
we have taken from the new French system. 

‘Some names are a kind of descriptions, pretending to explain 
uses aud functions, which these who imposed them did not under- 
stand In all cases these descriptions are extremely imperfect ; often 
are faise: and should we credulously receive them as complete, and 
proceed to reason upon them as data, they must always lead to erro- 
neous conclusions, On this principle, some muscles are named pro- 
nators aid supinators of the radius; some flexors and extensors of 
the carpus ; as if these were the only muscles concerned in perform- 
ing such movements. Now, every anatomist certainly knows, that 
all the digital flexors and extensors that arise from the humerus, or 
fore-arm, must likewise be flexors and extensors of the carpus; that 
ihe sublimis, the radical flexor, and palmaris longus, assist in pro- 
nation; that the supinator radii longus brings the arm to the middle 
position, between pronation and supination, and then acts as a flex- 
or of the fore-arm; that the biceps, aitached to the scapula and ra- 
dius, is an extensor of the humerus, a flexor of the radius, and one of 
the most powerful of its supinators; while other muscles, as the ex- 
tensor tertii internodii pollicis, although indirectly, occasionally as- 
sists it, in that office. From the variety, therefore, of functions, in 
which muscles attached to the bones are usually concerned, every 
name imposed with a view to denote these functions, must either be 
uncommonly long, or extremely imperfect, with regard to descrip- 
tion.’ =p. 11. 12, i 


Thedast great use of a systematic nomenclature—the promotion 
of new inquiry, is too obvious to require any illustration. What- 
ever contrivance simplifies our vocabulary, must of course leave 
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the mind more at leisure for the comparison of ideas. A syste- 
matic language actually saves, -in every process of reasoning, a 
variety ofsteps. These steps were gone through by the inven- 
tor of the general method, for all the subordinate cases ; and the 
inquirer, who wishes to carry the detail farther than his prede- 
cessors have done, needs only carry on the application. What, in 
fact, was the grand change effected upon geometry, by Des 
Cartes, but the introduction of a new and general nomenclature 
into that science ? 

In the introduction to the work now before us, Dr. Barclay 
points out, at some length, the various evils arising from the am- 
biguity of the terms at present used in anatomical description ; 
and effers some very judicious remarks upon the plans of im- 
provement proposed by other authors. We exiract the foliow- 
ing observations, on the scheme of Dumas, to name the nerves 
from their origin and termination, as a very favourable specimen 
of our author’s acuteness, and talent for illustration 


* He proposes to distinguish the trunk (of the olfactory nerve) by 
the term striato-narinal ; the division which terminate- at the eth- 
moidal bone, by the term striato-narinal-ethmoidien; aud the part 
which is ramified on the petuitary membrane, by the term striato- 
narinal-pituitaire. This tiresome repetition of the name of the 
trunk, in the names of all the divisions and branches, would net only 
be exceedingly cumbrous, but unnecessary. In the system of Linne- 
us, man belongs to the genus homo, to the order of primates, and the 
class of mammalia: but did it ever enter the mind of that naturalist 
to suppose that the genus would be better expressed by the term 
mammale primas homo, than by simple homo taken by itself? A 
name is one thing, classification another, and description a third, 
From not making this necessary distinction, Dumas, in trying to im- 
pose names, is constantly labouring at a sort of classification and 
destription; so that his descriptions are o!ten bad names, and his 
names more frequently warse descriptions.” p. 31.32, 


Before entering upon the immediate subject of the Essay, Dr, 
Barclay discusses the general topic of Language, its kinds and 
changes, at a length perhaps somewhat unnecessary. ‘The object 
of these preliminary chapters is to illustrate the intimate con- 
nexion between spoken and written language, and to enumerate 
the various circumstances which render both subject to perpetual 
fluctuations. 

The third chapter is employed in shewing, that the language 
of science should be distinct from that of the people; and the 
fourth contains our author’s general ideas upon the changes of 
anatomical nomenclature. 
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The three last chapters are occupied with a detail of the 
changes which he recommends. 

The following is a general outline of his plan. 

In describing the vertebral column, anatomists call the bone 
nearest to the head the at/as, and the mass of vertebre at the op- 
posite extremity, the sacrum. In systematic connexion, these oc- 
cupy .corresponding regions, in all animals’ in which they are 
found. Dr. Barclay therefore proposes the words at/antal and sa- 
cral, instead of superior and inferior. Instead of the words ante- 
ror and posterior, which are used to express the breast and the 
back in all animals, the terms sternal and dorsad are suggested. 
The words dermal and centra/, denoting what points tothe skin, 
and what to the centre, or persphera/ and central, when speaking 
of an organ, are substituted for externa/ and internal, when they 
signify what is superficial and deep. When they are employed to 
express the side or middle of a surface, suppose a plane to pass a- 
long the middle of the neck, the mediastinum and Jinea alba, and 
to divide the neck and trunk into similar halves, from the sternum 
to the dorsum, and let this plane be denominated mesion ; the 
words /ateral and mesia/ will, in such a case, convey the meaning 
of external and internal. Right and /eft might still denote the 
lateral parts of the trunk, but dextra/ and sinistrad ave thought 
preferable, for the reasons assigned in the general observations 
on language. 

Much ambiguity has arisen, from using the words right and 
left, unterior and posterior, in describing the different parts of 
the heart. ‘To avoid these inaccuracies, Dr. Barclay proposes to 
divide the vascular system into two parts; to callone systemic, 
the other pu/monic ; expressing by the former term, all those ves- 
sels, whether arteries or veins, which convey the blood from the 
lungs to the different parts of the body ; and by the latter, those 
vessels which convey the blood from the system at large to the 
lungs. Thus the pulmonary veins, the left sinus. auricle and ven- 
tricle of the heart, with the aorta and all its branches, will be 
called systemic; while the bronchial veins, the veins of the 
head. heart, trunk, and-extremilies, the right sinus, auricle, and 
ventricle, circling the pulmonary artery and its branches, will be 
distinguished by the epithet pulmonic. 

Besides removing ambiguity, says our author, another advan- 
tage that naturally arises from this change in the nomenclature is, 
that instead of being obliged to enumerate the vessels in which the 
purple or the vermilion blood is contained, we may say at once 
that the purple is contained in all the pu/monic vessels, and the 
vermilion in all the systemic, whether veins or arteries. 
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The extremities are to be distinguished by epithets borrowed 
trom the regions of the trunk with which they are connected ; 
the superior called at/anta/, and the mfertor, sacral. It is pro- 
posed to distinguish the ends of these bones by the terms prozi- 
mai and distal, according as they are near to, or at a distance 
from, the trunk. The at/anta/ extremities again are subdivided 
into radia/ and ulnar, to signify the two lateral parts, and into 
anconal and thenal, to express the other two sides. 

Dr. Barclay next proceeds to show, how a similar division and 
arrangement may be applied to the sacra/ extremities. 

These new terms, in general, are entitled to the praise of great 
clearness and simplicity, though we are inclined to doubt the 
possibility of bringing them into general use. If there be any 
of this new nomenclature, considered as a theory, in which we 
should be inclined to dissent from the author, it is that which 
relates to the vascular system ‘The division of the circulation in- 
to two partsis judicious: and Buchat (tum. 2. Anatomie Generale) 
we find has made a division, in all its essential parts, precisely 
the same; and has alleged similar reasons for making such an al- 
teration. This coincidence may be considered as fortunate, while 
it shews the propriety of making some change. ‘The few objec- 
tions that we have to make, are to the terms systemic and pudmo- 
nic, which do not appear so happily chosen, as the others which 
Dr. Barclay has suggested. These terms, when applied to theheart 
alone, express distinctly the two different parts, the auricles and 
ventricles, inman, and the mammalia : but when they are extended 
to the other parts of the system, and tothe lower animals, ambiguity 
seems likely toarise. In the first place, it may be remarked, that 
the centre of circulation is made to rest in the lungs, and not in 
the heart, as hitherto supposed. ‘This is implied, by the new 
words, which express the carrying the blood from the lungs to 
the system, and returning it to the lungs from the system at large. 
Now, the circulation of the blood differs according to the differ- 
ent structure of the heart, and the organs of respiration, in differ- 
ent animals. In the amphibia, and in fishes, the heart has only 
one ventricle and one auricle; and in insects, and some of the 
vermes, only a ventricle, and no auricle. Indeed, our author 
remarks, ‘ that the vessels of their lungs (the amphibia), in some 
measure correspond in function to our bronchials ; and that their 
blood, undergoing a change from the action of the air, is entirely 
confined to systemic veins.’ (p. 124.) Hence it appears, that 
there is no foundation for this distinction into two sets of vessels, 
named with reference to their lungs, which in these animals have 
a small share in the circulation, and in insects and the vermes still 
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less, where the blood undergoes some salutary changes from the 
sptracula, which are extended over all parts of their bodies. It 
may be said, that these terms are not intended for the amphibia, 
or cold-blooded animals, but are calculated to express the dilfer- 
ence between them and animals with warm blood. But is not 
this in direct opposition to the plan and intention of the author, 
who proposes to adopt terms which will admit of a general appli- 
cation to all parts of the animal kingdom ? 

Some difficulty strikes us, when we apply these new terms to 
the fwtus im utero, In this case, the right auricle and ventricle 
must be called both pulmonic and systemic ; because the auricle 
sends some of its blood through the foramen ova/e, and the ventri- 
cle through the ductus artertosus, to the system at large. ‘To any 
one already acquainted with the differance between the circula- 
tion in the foetus and the adult, this may appear intelligible ; but 
it does not seem calculated to simplify the description of this in- 
tricate part of anatomy, or to render it more easily comprehended 
by young students. The vessels which convey blood from the 
lungs to the system at large, form but an inconsiderable part of 
the circulation in the foetus, and therefore deserve not the title of 
systemic, according to the definition which is given. ‘The umbi- 
hical vein would rather lay claim to this epithet, as it carries blood 
ofa red colour, after it has undergone some necessary changes 
in the placenta. The vena porte, too, will be both a systemic 
and pulmonic vessel ; because it serves indirectly to convey the 
blood from the lungs to the liver, for a purpose very important to 
the system at large, the secretion of the bile ; while, at the same 
time, it conveys a considerable portion of blood from the abdo- 
minal viscera to the lungs. It may be objected, that the hepatic 
artery is the systemic vessel of the liver ; but the relative offices 
of this artery, and the vena porta, are not yet so well understood, 
as to lead us to such a distinction. 

Where the etymology of a word will assist in explaining the 
situation or function of any part, it ought surely to be preferred. 
For although the technical meaning may be determined by a de- 
finition, yet it is difficult to divest ourselves. of the idea which 
the etymology conveys. Thus, to talk of the pu/monic vessels of 
the leg and arm, must appear strange to any one who had ever 
heard of the vessels of the heart and lungs which have received 
that name. No reason is alleged for making the particular term 
pulmonic a general one, or for rendering a word particular, whose 
strict meaning is general. All the vessels of the body might be 
called systemic, as forming a part of the whole system ; but few of 
them can properly be termed pu/monic,because a small number on- 
ly belong to the lungs. Perhaps it would have been better to have 
auggested two new terms, which had never been in use, ifany new 
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terms are necessary, for expressing the arterial and venous circu- 
lation, But it has been already observed, thai no alterations ia 
names should be made, unless absolutely required; since no- 
thing impedes the diffusion of knowledge more, than the multi- 

licity of technical terms, and variety of nomenclature. ‘There- 
fore, we humbly conceive, as the terms systemic and pulmonic do 
not admit of general application to all the lower animals ; as they 
appear to’involve some ambiguity in their etymological sense ; 
and as they do not promise any great advantages from their use, 
they ought not to be adopted, to the exclusion of those well- 
known terms, the arteries aud veins. 

Afier having given this general sketch of Dr. Barclay’s Essay, 
we shall not detain our readers by following him through all his 
other curious and interesting remarks, on several miscellaneous 
subjects. He suggests new terms for describing the head and 
face in different animals, which appear extremely correct and 
satisfactory. By slight changes in the termination of the new 
words, they are made to express, clearly and accurately, all the 
necessary modifications of which their general meaning is sus- 
ceptible. When they end in a/ or un they denote simply po- 
sifion or aspect: by changing their termination into en, they ex- 
press a different sort of connection , ad when they end in ad, 
they are used adverbially. Sound is a quality much less import- 
ant than sense; yet it is not wholly to be disregarded Some per- 
sons may therefore be offended by the cacophony produced by 
words with such harsh terminations. Examples may indeed be ad- 
duced from the Greek, French. and German languages, in favour 
of words terminating in en and ad; but it must be remembered, 
that the harshness is here softened by the pronunciation, or by 
the arrangement which their inversions allow. In our own lan- 
guage, some of these terminations may be found; but these are 
chiefly in monosyllables, or in the participles of some verbs. 
‘These objections can be of no weight to technical terms ; and if 
they are found sufficiently expressive, the ear and the vocal or- 
gans will soon be reconciled to their use. For various illustra- 
tions of the different suggestions that have been noticed in this 
outline, we must refer to the work itseif; which contains also 
some plates, with the new artificial signs marked upon the ske- 
leton, to exhibit more concisely their meaning and design. 

With regard to the style of Dr Barclay’s tract, it is upon the 
whole sufficiently perspicuous; though perhaps, in several re- 
spects, somewhat more adorned, and even a little more learned, 
than the nature of the subject required —A few inaccuracies have 
arrested our eye in a work upon language. Vocah/es (page ¥3), is 
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veither’ French nor English. Nomenclaturing (page 109), is 
likewise anew word. In page 142, we// is twidé Used for shall. 
And we scarcely approve of mediums (page 97), and ‘craniums 
(page 147). ’ 


Ant. X. Amadis de Gaul. By Vasco Lobeyra. - From the 
Spanish Version of Garciordonez de Montalvo. By Robert 
Southey. Four Volumes I1¢mo. London. 


—_— 


Amadis de Gaul: A Poem, in Three Books. Freely translated 
from the First Part of the French Version of Nicolas de Her- 
beray, Sieur des Essars. With Notes, by William Stewart 
Rose, Esq. 1!2me. London. 


HE fame of Amadis de Gaul has reached to the present day, 

and has indeed become almost provincial in most languages 
of Europe. But this distinction has been attained rather in a 
mortifying manner : for the hero seems much less indebted for 
his present renown to his historians, Lobeira, Montalvo, and Her- 
beray, than to Cervantes, who selected their labours, as one of 
the best known books of Chivalry, and therefore the most pro- 
minent object for his ridicule. In this case, as in many others, 
the renown of the victor has carried down to posterity the me- 
mory of the vanquished ; and, excepting the few students of black 
letter, we believe no reader is acquainted with Amadis de Gaul, 
otherwise than as the prototype of Don*Quixotte de la Mancha. 
But the ancient knight seems now in a fair way of being rescued 
from this degrading state of notoriety, and of once more resum- 
ing a claim to public noticé upon his own proper mefits ; having, 
with singular good fortune, engaged in his ‘cause two such au- 
thors as Mr. Southey and Mr Rose. As the subject of the two 
articles before us, is in fact the same, we shall adopt the prose 
version of Mr. Southey, as forming the fullest text for the general 
commentaries which we have to offer ; reserving till the conclu. 
sion, the particular remarks which occur to us upon Mr. Rose’s 
poem. 

Mr. Southey has prefixed to histranslation certain preliminary 
notices, which, by an odd and rather affected arrangement, he 
has split into sections er chapters, numbered Ist, 2d, 3d, &c.; a 
division which is the more arbitrary, as no titles are given to these 
sections. Many readers, thus left to conjecture the cati$es and 
purpose of the arrangement, must find themselves at avloss ; and 
we readily confess ourselves to be of the number: for an un- 
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broken inquiry respecting the author of Amadis, occupies most 
of the paragraphs thus unnecessarily detached from each other. 
This inquiry, particularly connected as it stands with the history 
of romance in general, has claim to our peculiar attention. 

The earliest copy of Amadis de Gaul, now known to exist, is the 
Spanish edition of Garcia Ordognez de Montalvo, which is used 
by Mr. Southey in his translation. Montalvo professes, in general 
terms, to have revised and corrected this celebrated work from 
the ancient authorities. He is supposed principally to have used 
the version of Vasco de Lobeira, a Portuguese knight who died 
in the beginning of the 15th century, But a dispute has arisen, 
whethereven Lobeira can justly claim the merit of being the origi- 
nal author of this famous and interesting romance. Nicolas de 
Herberay, who translated Montalvo’s work into French in 1575, 
asserts positively, that it was originally written in that language; 
and adds this remarkable passage : J’en ay trouvé encores quel- 
ques reste d’un vieil livre escrit a la main en langage Picard, sur 
lequel 7’ estime que les Espagnols ont fait leur traduction, non pas 
de tout suyvant le vrai original, comme Con pourra veoir par 
cestuy, car ilz en ont obmis en aucuns endroits et augmenté aus 
autres.” Mr. Southey, however, setting totally aside the evi- 
dence of Herberay, as well as of Monsieur de ‘Tressan, who also 
affirms the existence of a Picard original of Amadis, is decidedly 
of opinion, that Vasco de Lobeira was the original author. It is 
with some hesitation that we venture to differ from Mr. Southey, 
knowing, as we well know, that his acquaintance with the Portu- 
guese literature entitles him to considerable deference in such 
an argument: yet, viewing the matter on the proofs he has pro- 
duced, and considering also the general history and progress of 
romantic composition, we incline strongly to think with Mr. Rose, 
that the story of Amadis is originally of French extraction. 

The earliest tales of romance which are known to us, are uni- 
formly in versé’; and this was very natural; for they were ina 
great measure the composition of the minstrels, who gained their 
livelihood by chanting and reciting them. This is peculiarly true 
of the French minstrels, as appears from the well known quota- 
tion of Du Cangé from the Romance of Du Guesclin, where 
the champions of romantic fiction are enumerated as the subject 
of their lays. 

s —-————— Ro..ans 
Les quatre fils HAIMON, et CHARLON li plus grans 
Li dus Lions DE BourGEs, et GULON DE CONNANS 
PERCEVAL LI GALOIs, LANCELOT, et TRISTANS 
ALEXANDRE, ARTUS, GODEFROI li sachans 
De quoy cils meuestriers font les nobles romans.’ 
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There are but very few prose books of chivalry in the world, 
which are not either still extant, or are at least known to have ex- 
isted originally in the form of metrical romances. ‘Ihe very name 
by which such compositions are distinguished, is derived from 
the romance or corrupted Latin employed by the minstrels, and 
long signified any history or fable narrated in vulgarypoetry. Lt 
would be almost endless to cite examples of this preposition. 
The Tales of Arthur and his Round ‘lable, by far tne most fer- 
tile source of the romances of chivalry, are all known to have 
existed as metrical compositions long before the publication of 
the prose folios on the same subject. ‘These poems the minstrels 
used to chant at solemn festivals : nor was it till the decay of 
that extraordinary profession that romances in prose were sub- 
stituted for their lays.. ‘The invention of printing hastened the 
declension of poetical romance. The sort of poetry employed 
by the minstrels, differed only from prose in being more easily 
retained by the memory; but when copies were readily and 
cheaply multiplied by means of the press, the exertion of recol- 
lection became unnecessary. 

As early as the fifteenth century, numerous prose versions of 
the most celebrated romances were executed in France and Eng- 
land, which were printed in the course of the sixteenth. ‘These 
works are now become extremely rare. Mr. Southey attributes 
this to their great popularity. But if theirypopularity lasted, as 
he supposes, till they were worn out by repeated perusal, the 
peor would have found their advantage in supplying the pub- 
ic with new editions. ‘The truth is, that the editions first pub- 
lished of these expensive folioromances were very small. Abridg- 
ments and extracts served the purpose of the vulgar. Mean- 
while, the taste of the great took another turn; and the books of 
chivalry disappeared, in consequence of the neglect and ihdiffer- 
ence of their owners. More than a centurfeelapsed betwixt 
their being read for amusement, and sought for as curiosities ; 
and such a lapse of time would render any work scarce, were 
the editions as numerous as those of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

To returf to our subject—It appears highly probable to us, 
that Lobeira’s prose Amadis was preceded by a metrical romance, 
according to the general progress which we observe in the his- 
tory of similar productions 

Another general remark authorises the same conclusion. It is 
well known that the romances of the middle ages were not an- 
nounced to the hearers as works of mere imaginations¢ On the 
contrary they were always affirmed by the narrators to be mat- 
ter of historical fact; nor was this disputed by the simplicity of 
the audience. The gallant knights and lovely dames, for whose 
delight these romances were composed and sung, were neither 
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shocked by the incongruities of the work, nor the marvellous 
turn of the adventures. Some old tradition was adopted for the 
subject of the tale ; favourite and well known names were in- 
troduced Anair of authenticity was thus obtained ; the pre- 
judices of the audience conciliated ; and the feudal baron be- 
lieved as tinmly in the exploits of Roland and Oliver, as a sturdy 
Celt of our day in the equally sophisticated poems of Ossian — 
Hence, the grand sources of romantic fiction have been traced 
to the Brut of Maister Wace, himself a translator of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, who put into form the traditions of the bards of 
Wales and Armorica; to the fabulous history of ‘Turpin, from 
which sprung the numerous romances of Charlemagne and his 
twelve Scan ; and, finally, to the siege of ‘Troy, as narrated by 
Dares Phrygius, and to the exploits of Alexander. Other and 
later heroes became also the subject of Romance. Such were 
William of Orange, called Short nose, Richard of Normandy, 
Ralph Blundeville Earl of Chester, Richard Coeur de Lion, Ro- 
bert the Bruce, Bertrand du Guesclin, &c &c. The barons 
also, befure whom these tales were recited, were often flattered 
by a fabulote genealogy which deduced their pedigree from 
some hero of the story. A peerof England, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, if we recollect aright, conceited himself to be descended 
of the doughty Knight of the Swan; and, what is somewhat to 
our present purpose, the French family of Bonneau deduce their 
pedigree from Dariolette, the complaisant confidant of Elisene, 
mother to Amadis.—See Mr. Kose’s work, p. 52. 

A Portuguese minstrel would therefore have erred grossly in 
choosing for bis subject a palpable and absolute fiction, in which 
he could derive no favour from the partialities and preconceived 
opinions of those Whose applause he was ambitious to gain. But 
if we suppose Amadis to have been the exclusive composition of 
Lobeira, we must’$uppose him to have invented a story, not only 
altogether unconnected with the history of his own country, but 
iden ified with the real or fabulous history of France, which was 
then the ally of Castile, and the mortal foe of Portugal. The 
difficulty is at once removed, if we allow that author to have 
adopted from the French minstrels a taleof their country, found- 
ed probably upon some ancient and vague tradition, in the same 
manner as they themselves had borrowed from the British bards, 
and Geoffrey of Monmouth, their translator, the slender founda- 
tion upon which they erected the voluminous and splendid his- 
tory of Arthur and the doughty chivalry of his Round Table. 
‘This is the more probable, as we actually find Amadis enume- 
rated among other heroes of French romance mentioned in ar 
ancient collection of stories called Cursor Mundi, translated trom 
the French into English metre. 
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* Men lykyn jestis for to here, 
And romans rede in diverse manere, 
Of Alexaudre the conquerouf; 
Of Julius Cesar the emperour ; 
Of Greece and Troy the strong stryfe; 
There mary a man lost his lyf; 
Of Brut, that baron bold of hond, 
The first conquerour of Englond ; 
Of Kyung Artour, that was'so rycke, 
Was nou in his tyme so ilyche ; 
Ot wonders that among his knights fell, 
Aud auutyrs deden as men her telle: 
As Gaweyn and othir fuil abylle, 
Which that kept the round tabyll ; 
Hou King Charles & Rowland fawghte 
With Sarazins nold thei be cawght ; 
Of Tristram and Ysoude the swete, 
Hou tier with love first gan mete ; 
Of King John & of Isenbras ; 
Of Ydoine aid Amadas.’ Warton’s History of Poetry. 

If the hero last mentioned be really Amadis de Gaul, the quese 
tion as to the existence of a French or Picard history of his ex- 
ploits, is fairly put to rest For, not to mention that the date 
of the poem above quoted is at least coeval with Vasco de Lobei- 
ra, it is adinitted, that no French translation of the Portuguese 
work was made till that of Herberay in 1575; and, consequently 
the auihor of the Cursor Mundi must have alluded to a French 
original, altogether independent of Lobeira’s work. 

Mr. Southey himself, with the laudable impartiality of am 
editor more attached to truth than system, bas produced the evi- 
dence of one Portuguese author, who says that Pedro de Lobeira 
translated the history of Amadis de Gaul from the French lan- 
guage, al the — ince of the Infant Don Pedro. Agiologio Lue 
situno, tom. 1. p 480.—Now, although this author Ads made a 
mistake, in calling Lobeira, P edo, instead of Vaso yet his au- 
thority at least proves that there existed, even in Portugal, some 
tradi ion that Amadis had originally been composed in French, 
although the authors of that country have, with natural partiality, 
endeavoured io vindicate Lobeira’s title to the fame of an ori- 
ginal author* One siugular circumstance tends to corroborate 


* The evidence of Nicola Antonia, inthe Vetus Hispane Bibliothe- 
¢a, is, as remarked by Mr. Rose, extremely inconclusive. He adds ut 
fama est to his athrmation tha’ Lobeira was the origiyal author of 
Amadis, and quotes the equally cautious expression of Antonius Ag- 
gustuius—‘Quarwm fabularum primum fuisse auctorem Vascum Lo- 
beiram, Lusitant jactant.’ Amadis de Gaule, a poem, Iatrod. p. vi. 
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what jis stated in the Agiologio. I is certain that the work was 
executed under‘the inspeetion ofan Infant of Portugal ; for 
Montalvo expressly States, that at the instance of this high per- 
sonage, ai alleration, of a very peculiar nature, was made in the 
story. ‘lhe passage, which is curious in more respects than one, 
is thusreudered by Mr. Southey. 

* At the end of the 41st chapter, it is said that Briolania would 
have given Herself and her kingdom to Amadis; but he told her, 
right loyally, how he was another's. In the Spanieh version, ff. 72, 
this passage follows—* But though the Infante Dou Alphonse of 
Puriugal, having pity upon this fair damsel, ordered it to be setdown 
alter another manner, that was what was bis good pleasure, and not 
whut actually wes written of their loves; and they relate that his- 
tury of these loves thus, though, with more reason, faith ts to be 
givev to what we before said :—Brivlania, bemg restored to her 
hinguom, and enjoying the company of Amadis and Agrayes, per- 
sisted in her love; aud, seeing no way whereby she could accomplish 
her mortal desires, she spake very secretly with the damsel, to whom 
Amatss, aud Gaiaor, and Agrayes, had each promised a boon, if she 
would guide Don Gaiaor where be nnght find the Kuight of the 
Forest.) ‘Lhis damsel was new returned, and to ber she disclosed 
her wid, and besought her, with nany tears, to advise some reme- 
dy ior that strong passion. The damsel then, in pity to her lady, 
demanded, as the performance of his promise, from Amadis, that 
he shovid not go out of a certain tower till he had ason or a daugh- 
ter by Briviama ; and they say, that upon this, Amadis went into 
the towe:, because he would net break his word ; and there, because 
he would noi consent to Briolania’s desires, he remained, losing both 
his appetite aud bis sleep, till bis life was in great danger. This 
bemy kuown in the court of King Lisuarte, his lady Oriana, that she 
might not lore him, sent and commanded him to grant the damsel’s 
desire; and he having this command, and considering, that by no 
other means could he recover his liberty, or keep his word, took 
that fair Queen for bis leman, and had by her a sun and a daughter 
at one birth. But it was not so, unless Briolania, seeing how Amadis 
was drawing nigh to death in the tower, told the damsel to release 
him of his promise, if he would only remain till Don Galaor was ar- 
rived; doing thus, that she might so long enjoy the sight of the fair 
aud famous knight, whom, when shedid not behold, she thought her- 
self in great darkness. This carries with it more reason whyit should 
be betieved; because this fair Queen was afterwards married to Don 
Galaor, as the fourth book relates.” Introduction, p. vii. 


It seems to us clear, from this singular passage, that the work 
upon which Lobeira was busied, under the auspices of the Infant 
Don Alfonso, or what infant soever was his patron, must necessa- 
rily have beenatranslation, more or less free, from some ancient au- 
thority. if Amadis was the mere creature ef Lobeira’s fancy, 
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the author might no doubt be unwilling, in compliance with the: 
whimsical compassion of his patron for, the fair Briolania, to vio- 
late the image of ideal perfection pictured in his hero, to which 
fidelity was so necessary an attribute ; but he could in no sense 
be said to interpolate what actually was written, unless he deriv- 
ed his story from some authority, independent of the resources 
of his own imagination. 

We do not think it necessary to enter info the question, how 
far the good taste and high spirit displayed in this romance, e@ti- 
tles us to ascribe it exclusively to the French. The modest as- 
surance with which Monsieur de Tressan advances the claim of 
his nation upon this ground, is, as Mr. Southey has justly obser- 
ved, atruly French argument. We have not, however, that ve- 
ry high opinion of the Portugueze character, about the conclusion 
of the 14th century, which has been adopted by Mr. Southey. 
We recollect that the ‘ good and loyal Portugueze, who fought at 
Aljubarrota for king Joam of good memory,’ were indebted for 
that victory to Northberry and Hartfell, the English mercenaries, 
who arranged their host in so strong a position ; te the headlong 
impetuosity of the Gascon, Berneze, and French adventurers, 
who composed the van of the Spanish army ; and to the jealousy 
or cowardice of the Castilians, who refused to support their aux- 
iliaries : So that little of the fame of that memorable day ean in 
truth be imputed to the courage of the Portugueze. At that 
time, indeed, Castile and Portugal were rather the stages whereon 
foreizners exercised their courage in prize fighting, than theatres 
for the display of national valour. Edward, (the Black Prince), 
John of Gaunt, John Chandos, and Sir Edward Knowles. fought 
in those countries, against Bertram of Clesquy and the flower of 
French chivalry—but we hear little of the prowess of the inhabit- 
ants themselves. Such an insolent superiority was exercised by 
the English and Gascons, who came to the assistance of the king 
of Portugal, that, upon occasion of some discontent, they erect- 
ed the pennon of St. George as a signal of revolt; elected Sir 
John Soltier, a natural son of the Black Prince, to be their cap- 
tain; and proclaimed themselves, friends to God, and enemies to 
all the world ;mor had the King any other mode of saving his 
country from pillage, than by complying with their demands.— 
Indeed, it is more than probable, that both Portugal and Spain 
would have fallen under the dominion of England, if the port wine, 
which now agrees so well with the constitution of our southern 
brethren, had been equally congenial to that of their martial an- 
cestors: ‘ But the Englyshmen founde the wynes there so streng, 
hot and brinning that it corrupted their heads, and dried their 
boweiles, and brente their lightes and lyvers; and they had ne 
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remedy ; for they could fynde but lytill good water to tempre 
their wynes, nor to refresh them ; which was contrary to their na- 
tures ; for Englyshmen, in their own countries, are sweetly nou- 
rished : and there they were brent both within and without. To 
such circumstances was Portugal occasionally indebted to safety 
at the hands of her too dangerous allies. It seems to us more than 
probable, that, during these wars, the Frenchor Picard original 
of Amadis, was acquired by Lobeira from some minstrel attend- 
antwpon the numerous Breton and Gascon knights who followed 
the banners of the Earl of Cambridge, or the Duke of Lancaster ; 
for to Brittainy or Acquitaine’ we conceive the original to be re- 
ferred. 

But while we cannot believe, against the concurring testimony 
of Herberay and Tressan, as well as against the usual progress of 
romantic composition, that Amadis de Gaul is, from beginning to 
end, the invention of Lobeira; yet, we conceive enough may 
safely be ascribed to him, to warrant the praises bestowed on him 
by Mr. Southey, and perhaps to entitle him to the name of an 
original author We do not indeed know the precise nature of 
Lobeira’s work, nor what additions have been made to it by 
Montalvo ; but it is easy to conceive that it must have been some- 
thing very different from the Picard original tn making some 
remarks on the si yleand structure of Amadis, we shall endeavour 
to contrast them with those of the earlier romance. 

The metrical romances differed in many most material parti- 
culars from the prose romances by which they were superseded. 
The former partook of the character of the rhapsodists, by whom 
they were usually composed, and always sung. It was vuin to 
expect from the ignorant mivstrels, or those who wrote for them, 
a well connected history : nor, if they had been capable of such 
a refined composition, could its-beauties have been relished by 
their audience, to whom they bad seldom time to sing above one 
or two of the adventures contained in along romance. Their 
narration was therefore rambling and desultory. One adventure 
followed another, without much visible connection ; the only ob- 
ject of the author being, to produce such detached pieces as 
might interest during the time of recitation, without any regard 
to the unity of the composition. ‘Thus, in many Gases, the only 
connexion seems to arise from the same hero figuring in all the 
adventures, which are otherwise as much detached from each 
other, as the scenes in the box ofashow man. But whena 
book was substituted for the minstrel’s song, when the adven- 
tures of a preux chevalier were no longer listened to by starts, 
amid the roar of convivial festivity, but furnished the amuse- 
ment of the closet, and that in so permanent a shape, that 
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ithe student might turn back to resume the connexions which had 
escaped him—it became the study of the author to give a greats 
er appearance of uniformity to his work. As an arrangement, in 
which all the incidents should seem to conduce to one general 
end, must soon have become a merit with the reader ; it became, 
necessarily, to the author, a worthy object of attainment. Henee, 
in the best of our prose romances, and particularly in Amadis de 
Gaul, a combined and regular progress of the story. may-be dis- 
covered ; whereas the metrical romances present, with afew ex- 
ceptions, a suite of unconnected adventures, often sigiking and 
splendid indeed in themselves, but appearing rather @fassem - 
bluge of loose materials for a history, than a history itself. But 
the advantage thus gained, by t he prose romances, was often lost, by 
carrying too far the principle on which it was grounded. Hav- 
ing once regularly completed a story, good taste and judgment 
required them to stop and choose for their future labours some 
subject unconnected with what was already perfect. But this 
was not the genius of the age. When they had secured an inte- 
resting set of characters, the authors could not resist the tempta- 
tion of bringing them again upon the stage ; and hence, the end- 
less continuations with which Amadis and the other romances of 
that class, were saddied and of which Mr.Southey complains with 
so much justice. Only four books of Amadis are genuine. ‘The 
remaining twenty are an interpolation, containing the history of 
his descendants, in all respects greatly inferior to the original. 
In another point of view, if. appears to us not quite clear that 
the prose romancers obtained any superiority over their poetical 
predecessors. ‘The rude poetry of the minstrels was, no doubt, 
frequently rambling and diffusive; partaking in short, of those 
faults which vaturally attach to unpremeditated composition.— 
But we doubt greatly, whether the studied and affected orna- 
ments of the prose romance are not more tedious and intolerable 
than the rhapsodies of the minstrels. Mr. Southey, in his trans- 
lation of Amadis, has, with due attention to modern taste, short- 
ened the long speeches of the lovers, and simplified many of their 
high flown compliments. On the other hand, the custom of in- 
terweaving the history with little descriptive sketches, which, in 
many instances, were very beautiful, was dropt by the prose nar- 
rators, as an unnecessary interruption to the continuation of the 
story. We allude to such passages as the following. which are 
introductions to the Fyttes of the unpublished romance of Mer- 


lin. ‘The ancient orthography ie altered, for the sake of modern 
readers, 
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«In time'of winter along * it is, 
The fowls lesen their bliss, 
The leaves fallen off the tree, 
Rain rusheth along the countrey; 
Maidens lose their lovely hew, 
But still they loven that be true. 
So May is merry time swithe, 
“Fow!ls in wood they make them blithe, 
Swains ’gin on justing ride, 
Maidens dressen them with pride. 


Merry it is in the month of June, 
When fennel hangeth abroad in town; 
Violet and roses flower 

Groweth then on maidens bower ; 
The sun is hot, the day is long, 

The small birds maketh merry song.’ 

‘ Of such passages, which serve to relieve the heaviness of the 
perpetually recurring fight and tournament, the prose romance af- 
fords us no example. ‘The ornaments which it presents, are those 
of studied description, every word of which is laboured, as ap- 
plicable to the precise scene which is described,without express- 
ing or exciting any general sensibility of the beauties of nature. 
We may take, as no unfavourable instance, the account of the 
tower and gardens constructed by Apollidon in the Firm [sland. 

‘In that tower were nine apartments, three on a floor; and though 
some part was the work of skilful artits, the rest was wrought bythe 
skill and science of Apollidon himself, so wondronsly, that no man in 
the world could rightly value, noreven understaud its exceeding rarity, 
And because it would be long to describe it all at length, I shall only 
say, that the tower stood in the midst of a garden, surrounded witha 
wall of goodly stone and mortar; and the garden was the goodliest that 
might be seen, by reason of its trees and herbs, and fountains of sweet 
water. Of those trees, many were hung with fruit the whole year 
through, and others b ore flowers—aud round about the garden by the 
walls, were covered watks, with golden trellis-work, through which 
mightall that pleasant greenness be seen. The ground wascovered with 
stones, some clear as the crystal, others coloured like rubies avd other 
precious stones, the which Apollidon had procured from certain‘islands 
in the,East, where jewels, gold, and other rare things are produced, by 
reason of the great heat of the sun continually acting. These islands 
are uninhabited, save only by wild beasts—and fur fear of those beasts, 
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no man durst ever set foot thereon, till Apollidon, by his cunning 
wrought such spells, that it became safe to epter there; and then the 
neighbouring people, being assured of this, took advantage thereof, 
and ventured there also; and thus the world became stocked'with 
sundry things weich it had never before known. To the four sides of 
the tower, water was brought from the neighbouring mountains by 
metal pipes, aud collected into four fountains; and the water spout- 
ed so high from the golden pillars, and through the mouths of ani- 
mals, that it was easy to reach it from the windows of the firstStory ; 
for it was caught in golden basons wrought on the pillars; and b 

those fountains was the whole garden watered.’ Amadis, Vol. iv. p. 13. 


From comparing the slight,extemporary, and natural landscape- 
sketches of the ancient minstrel, with the laboured and minute 
picture of Lobeira or Montalvo. the reader may derive some idea 
of the marked difference between the style of the more ancient 
tales of chivalry, and those by which they were succeeded. The 
description of the minstrel appears almost as involuntary as it is 
picturesque, and is enlivened by the introduction of the birds, 
the dames, and the gallant knights. The prose author seems to 
havesat down to describe Apollidon’s tower, his water -pipes, 
Kensington gravel walks, and Dutch trellis, with a sort of ma/ice 
prepense against his reader’s patience ; and his account exactly re- 
sembles the plan and elevation of a capability man or architect. 
The following contrast regards a scene of a more animated na- 


ture, and, of all others, that which occurs most frequently in re- 
mance, 


‘ Alexander made a cry hardi, 
“ Ore tost. aby, aby.” 
Then the kuighis of Achaye 
Justed with them of Arabye; 
Egypt justed with them of Tyre, 
Simple keights with rich syre, 
There ne was forgitt, ve forbearing, 
Between Vavasour or King. 
Before men mighten and behind, 
Contest seck, aud coutest find. 
With Persians fought the Gregois ; 
There was cry, aod great hontois ; 
Thece might men find his peer ; 
There lose many his destrier ;* 
There was quicke in little thrawe; 
Many gest k ight y-slawe ; 
Many arm, many heavod, 
Sone from the body reaved ; 


* War-horse. 
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Many gentle ladye 

There lost quickly her ami; 

There was many y-maimed ; 

Many fair pensill bebledde ; 

There were swords liklaking ;* ‘* 
There were speres in blood bathing ; 
Both Kings there, sans doute, 
Y-dashed in with all their route ; 
Many lands, both near and far, 

Lost their Lords in this war. 

Earth quaked of their riding ; 

The weather thicken'd of their crying; 
The blood of them that were y-slawe, 
Ran by floods to the lawe.’ 


In this description, as in the former, may be traced the spint 
of the poet, warming as he advanced in narration; from the en 
countering of the hosts, when war, like death, levelled all distine 
tion betwixt the vassal and monarch, to the fall of the loves o 
ladies and the lords of domain, to the bloody banners, clashing 
awords and gory lances, until the ground shook under the charge 
of the combatants, the air was darkened at their shouts, and the 
blood of the dying poured like torrents into the valley. The fa- 
lowing is the description of the grand battle betwixt Lisuarte and 
Aravigo, in which the timely assistance of Amadis, with his f 
ther, gave the victory to the father of Oriana. 


® ‘ Presently (King Lisuarte) went down the side of the mountain 

into the plain; and as it was now upon that hour when the sun was 
rising, it shone upon their arms; and they appeared so well disposed, 
that their enemies, who had before held them as nothing, now thought 
of them otherwise. ln this array,which you have beard,they mov- 
ed slowly over the field one against the other. 

* Atthis season, King Perion, with his sons Amadis and Florestan, 
entered the plain uvon their goodly steeds; and with their arms of 
the Serpents, which shone brightly in the sun ; and they rode on to 
place themselves between the two armies, brandishing their spears, 
whose points were so polished and clear, that they glittered like stars; 
and the father went between his sons. Mach were they admired by 
both parts, and each would willingly have had them on his side; but 
no one knew whom they came to aid, nor who they were, They, se- 
ing that the host of Bran of Monjuste was about te join battle, put 
spurs to their horses, aud rode up near to his banner; then set them 
selves agaist King Targadan, who came against him. Glad was Don 
Brian of their help, though he knew them not; but they, when they 
saw that it was time, rode to attack the host of King Targadan, 9 
fiercely, that all were astonished. In that encounter, King Perios 


* Clashing. 
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struck that other King so hardily, that a part of the spear soon en- 
tered his breast, aud he fell Amadis smote Abdasin the Fierce, so 
that armour nething profited him, but the lavce passed thfough 
from side to side, and he fell like a dead man Don Fiorestan drove 
Carduel, saddle and man, under the horses’ feet : these three being the 
bravest of that battalion that had come furwards tecombat theKuights 
of the Serpents. Then laid they hand to sword, aud passed through 
the first squadron, felling all before them, and charged the second ; 
and when they were thus between both, there was to be seen what 
marvellous feats of prowess they wrought with their swords; such, 
that none did like them on either side ; and they had iow under their 
horses more than ten knights whom they had smitten down, But 
when their enemies saw that they were no more thau three, they char- 
ged them on all sides, laying on such heavy blows that the aid of 
Don Brian was full needful, who came up with bis Spaniards, a brave 
people, and well horsed, and rode among the enemy, slaying and fell- 
ing them, though his own meu fell also; so that the Knights of 
the Serpents were succoured, and the enemy se handled, that they 
perfurce gave back upon the third battalion. Then there wasa great 
press, and a great danger for all; and many knights died upon either 
side, Bat what King Perion aud his sons did there cannot be express- 
ed. Such was the uproar aud confusion, that King Aravigo feared 
lest his own men,who had given ground,should make the ethers fly ; 
and he called aloud to Arcalaus, to advance with all the battaliéns, 
and attack in one body. This present'y he did, and King Aravigo 
with him; but without delay King Lisuarte did the same: so that the 
whole battle was now joived: and such was the clang of strokes, and 
the ery and noise of horsemen, that the earth trembled, and the val- 
lies rung again.” Vol. iii. p. 90. 


In this last quotation, as in the former, the inferiority of 
Iobeira is sufficiently manifest ; though his description is by no 
means void of spirit. It cannot be alleged that this. is owing to 
the poetry ; for no modern will attribute much to the force of 
the minstrel’s numbers ; and the author of Amadis is far from 
disclaiming the use of poetical ornament. ‘The difference arises 
from the disposition to specification, and to exchange general 
effect for minute description, which we have already remarked 
as an attribute of the prose romance. 

‘The most curious part, however, of this curious subject, re- 
apects the change in manners which appears to have taken place 
about the middle of the 14th century, when what we now call 
the Spirit of Chivalry, seems to have shene forth with the most 
brilliant lustre. In the older romances, we look in vain for the 
delicacy which according to Burke, robbed vice of half its evil, 
by depriving it of all its grossness. ‘The tales of the older me- 
trical romancers, founded frequently on fact, and always narrated 
ina coarse and downright style, excite feelings sometimes ludi- 
creus, and offen disgusting ; and in fact cam only be excelled by 
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the unparalleled fab/iaux published by Barbazan, which although 
professedly written to be recited to noble knights and dames, 
exhibit a nakedness, not only in the description, but in the tum 
ofthe story, which would now banish them even from a bagnio, 
unless of the very lowest order. ‘The ladies in metrical romances, 
not only make the first advances on all occasions, but with a de- 
gree of vivacity, copied it would seem from the worthy spouse of 
Potiphar. For example, a certain knight called Sir Amis, having 
declined the proffered favours of the Lady Belisaunt, pen 
his allegiance to bis liege lord, receives from her the following 
sentimental rebuke : 


‘That merry maiden of great renown 
Answered, “Sir Knight, thou bas no crown—* 
For God that bought thee dear 
Whether art thou priest or parson, 
Other art thou monk, other canon, 
That preachest me thus here? 


“ Thou never shouldst have been a Knight, 
To go amongst maidens bright ; 
Thou shouldst have been a frere: 
He that learned thee thus to preach, 
The devil of hell | him biteche, 
My brother though he were.” Amis & Ameliou. 


As the damsels were urgent in their demands the knights of 
these more early ages were often brutally obstinate in their re- 
fusal ; and instead of the gentle denial which the love-sick Brio- 
lania received from the courteous Amadis, they were too apt to 
behave like Bevis of Hamton, when invited to a rendeavous by 
the fair Josiana a Saracen priucess— 


* Forth the knights go can ; 
‘To Bevis’ chamber they came anon, 
And prayed, as he was gentleman, 
Come speak with Josian. 
Bevis stoutly in this stound 
Haf up his head from the ground 
And said, “ If ye ne were messagers, 
I should ye slay, ye lossengers ; 
I ne will rise one foot fro’ grounde 
For to speak with an heathen hounde; 
She is a hound, also be ye, 
Out of my chambers with ye flee.” 


* Art not shaved like a monk. 
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All this coarseness, in word and deed, was effectually banish- 
ed from the romances of chivalry which were composed subse- 
quent to !350. Sentiment had begun to enter into thesé fictions, 
not casually, or from the peculiar delicacy of an individual author, 
but as a necessary qualification of the heroes and heroines whose 
loves occupied their ponderous folios. 

Of this refinement we find many instances in Amadis. Ba- 
lays of Corsante being repulsed by a damsel, explains his senti- 
ments upon such points. ‘* My good lady,’ Balays answered, 
‘think no more of what | said: it becomes knights to serve 
damsels, and to woo their love, and becomes them to deny, as 
you have done: and albeit, at the first, we think it much to 
obtain of them what we desire, yet when wisely and discreetly 
they resist our inordinate appetites, keeping that without which 
they are worthy of no praise, they be even of ourselves more 
reverenced and commended.’ Notwithstanding this favourable 
alteration in their tone, the reader is not to understand that the 
morality of these writings was in fact very materially amended ; 
for at no period was the age of ehivalry distinguished for female 
virtue. ‘I hose who have supposed the contrary, have never open- 
ed a romance written before the tomes of Calprenede, and Scu- 
dery, and judge of Queen Guenever, Iseult, and Oriana, by what 
they find there recorded of Mandane and Cassandra. But the 
genuine prose romances of chivalry, although less gross in lan- 
guage and circumstance, contain as little matter for edification 
as the tales of the minstrels, to which they succeeded. Lancelot 
du Lac is the adulterous lover of Guenever, the wife of his 
friend and sovereign; and Tristram de Lionel the incestuous se- 
ducer of his uncle’s spouse, as well in the prose folios of Rusti- 
cien de Puise, and the Knight of the Castle of Gast, as in the 
thymes of Chretien de ‘Troyes and Thomas of Erceldoune. Nor 
did the tales of a more modern date turn upon circumstances 
more correct: witness the history of the Petit Jehan de Saintré, 
and many others. Of Amadis, in particular, Mr. Southey has 
observed, that ‘all the first-born children are illegitimate,’ be- 
cause ‘the hero must be every way irresistible.” ‘he same ob- 
servation applies to most romances of chivalry ; so that one would 
be tempted to suppose that the damsels of those days, doomed 
frequently to a through lonely woods infested by robbers, 
giants, and caitiffs of every description, were so. far from trust- 
ing, like the lady in Comus, to the magic power of true virgi- 
nity, that they hastened to confer upon some faithful knight a 
ireasure so very precarious, while it was yet their own to bestow. 
But the modern man of gallantry will be surprised to hear, that 
this by no means diminished either the zeal or duty of the lover, 
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who had thus attained the summit of his hopes. On the con- 
trary, unless in the case of here and there a don Galaor, who 
is always painted as a subaltern character, a preux chevalter was 
bound not only to maintain the honour of the lady thus depo- 
sited in his custody, but to observe towards her the fidelity and 
respect,of religious observance.“ Every one knows how long 
Sir Launcelot had enjoyed the favours of (Queen Guenever ; and 
yet that scrupulous knight went distracted, and remained so till 
he was healed by the Sang-real, merely because by enchantment 
he was brought to the bed of the lovely dame Elaine. As for 
Amadis, the bare suspicion which Oriana conceived of his infi- 
delity.,, occasioned his doing penance en the Poor Rock in a man- 
ner unequalled, unless by the desolate knight who averred him- 
self to have retired to a cavern, where he ‘ used for his bed mosse, 
for his candle mosse, for his covering mosse, and, unless now 
and then a few coals, mosse for his meat; a dry food, God 
wot anda fresh; but so moistened with wet tears, and so salte, 
that it was hard to conjecture whether it was better to feed or 
fast + 

In short, the love of the knights-errant was, like their laws of 
honour, altogether beyond the common strain of feeling, as well 
as ineapable of being measured by the standard of religion and 
morality. Their rules of honour have in some degree survived 
the fate of their order; and we have yet fatal instances of blood- 
shed for a ‘ word of reproach,’ a‘ bratchet hound,’ or such 
other causes of duel as figure in the tales of the Table Round, 
But the love which was not only fostered, but imposed as a s0- 
lemn duty by the laws of chivalry, is now only to be traced in 
such a romance as is before us. It subsisted, as we have seen, 
independent of maidenly chastity and conjugal fidelity ; and its 
source perhaps may be traced to a remote period of antiquity. 
Tacitus has noticed the respect in which women were held 
among the German tribes. ‘lhe ladies of Britain were indulged 
with the privilege of a plurality of husbands ; and those of Scan- 
dinavia, although they were limited to one, might divorce him at 
their pleasure.t This sort of supremacy, the ladies appear at 


* The Cecisbei of Italy derive their order from the days of chival- 
ry. The reader is referred to the Memoires de Grammont for ag 
account of the duties expected from them. 

+ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, Vol. ii. p. 136. 

} A curious instance may be found in Eyrbiggia Saga. Thordisa, the 
wife of Borck, an Icelandic chief, attempted to stab one Eyulf Grae, 
the friend and guest of her husband. Borck interfering, admi- 
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all times to have exercised over the descendants of the Northern 
tribes. It is true, as already mentioned, the homage paid their 
charms by the earlier heroes of chivalry, was interr upted and 
sullied by the roughness of their manners and expressions. ‘To 
reverse the complaint of the Knight of the Burning Pestle, ‘one 
whom Amadis had styled courteous damsel, Bevis would have 
called heathen hound ;’ but the duty of obeying the hests, and 
fighting for the leaner of a lady, was indispensable even among 
the earliest and rudest sons of chivalry. In the course of the 
fourteenth century, this was sublimated and refined to the most 
extravagant degree ; so that the secret, inviolable, and romantic 
attachment of Amadis to Oriana might be easily paralleled by 
similar passages from real history.’ Even the zeal of devotion 
gave way to this all-devouring sentiment ; and very religious in- 
deed must the knight have been, who had, as was predicated of 
Esplandian, God upon his right hand, and his lady upon his 
left. 

We cannot leave this part of our subject, without bestowing 
our warm commendations on Mr. Southey, for disdaining to 
follow ‘Tressan and Herberay, in the impure descriptions and ob- 
scenities which they have much oftener introduced, than found, 
in the Spanish original. Tressan in particular, whose talents and 
taste made it totally inexcusable, dwells with infinitely higher 
gust upon the gallantries of Don Galaor, than upon the love of 
Amadis ; and describes them with that vicious and perverted 
love of obscenity, which Mr. Southey so justly reprobates, as 
‘ peculiarly and characteristically the disgrace of French Litera- 
ture.’ May a practice so ominous to the morals.and manly 
virtue of our nation, long be a stranger to the writings of those 
who profess to afford to Britons information or pleasure ! 

The manners described in Amadis de Gaul are, in other re- 
spects, strictly feudal and chivalrous. ‘Che points of right and 
honour which are discussed; the rules of combat and of truce; 
the high and rigid adherence to knightly faith, are all features of 
the 14th and 15th centuries. What may appear to the modern 
reader, one of the most strained instances of the latter, is the con- 
duct of King Lisuarte in the fourth book, to whom an old man pre- 
sents acrown and mantle, under the condition, that he shall restore 


“ministered to his wife some domestic chastisement. But mark the con- 
sequence. ‘When Borck departed to Helgafell, Thordisa, standing 
before the door of the house, called witnesses to bear testimony that 
she divorced her husband Borek ; assigning for a cause, that he had 
struck her, and that she would no longer submit to sach injuries. 
Thereupon the household goods were divided betwixt them. 
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them at his cour pleniere, or grant the suppliant a boon in their 
stead. On the appointed day, the crown and mantle, having 
been conveyed out of Lisuarte’s custody by enchantment ; the 
boon demanded by the stranger in lieu is, that Oriana, the 
daughter of Lisuarte, should be delivered up to him. 


*Lisuarte exclaimed, Ab, knight, thou hast asked a great thing! 
and ali who were present were greatly grieved. But the King, who 
was the most loyal man in the world, bade them not trouble them- 
selves. It is better, said he, to lose my daughter, than to break my 
word ; the one evil afflicts few, the other would injure all; for how 
would the people keep faith with one another, if they could not de- 
pend upon the King’s truth? And he commanded his daughter to be 
brought. When the Queen and ber ladies heard that, they made 
the most sorrowful outcry that ever.was heard: but the king order- 
ed them to their chambers; and he forbade all his people to lament, 
cn pain of losing his favour. My daughter, cried he, must fare as 
God hath appointed; but my word shall never be wilfully broken.’ 


Instances of a similar rigid adherence to knightly faith can be 
produced from real history. The Duke of Gueldres being on a 
journey through Prussia, was laid in wait for, and made prisoner 
by a certain banditti, or adventurers, commanded by a squire 
named Arnold. When the Grand Master of the Teutonic Or 
der heard what had happened, he marched against the castle 
where the Duke was confined, with so strong a force, that Ar- 
nold durst not abide his coming. Hereupon he said to his prison- 
er, ‘ Sir Duke, ye are my prisoner, and lam your master. Ye 
are a gentleman and true knight; ye have sworn, and given me 
your faith. 1 think not to abide the master of Pruce; he cometh 
hither with a great force; tarry here, if you list; 1 will carry 
with me your faith and promise.’ ‘To this he added the name 
of the place to which he retreated, and so left the Duke ai 
liberty. The Duke waited the arrival of the Grand Master ; but 
was so far from considering it as absolving him from his capti- 
vity, that no entreaties nor representations, could stay him from 
acquiiting his faith, by again putting himself into the hands o! 
Arnold ; with whom he remained a prisoner, till he was ransom- 
ed by his friends. 

The quarrel betwixt king Lisuarte and Amadis, because he 
would not bestow upon Galvanes the hand of his captive Mada- 
sima, and the dominion of the island which she inherited, and 
which he had conquered ; the manner in which Amadis and bis 
kindred renounce the service of Lisuarte ; the mutual defiances 
which are formally exchanged betwixt them, are all in the high 
tone of feudal solemnity, and are well worthy the attention of 
those who investigate the customs of the middle ares, The read- 
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er may compare the mode in which these defiances were receiv- 
ed, with the deportment of the Black Prince. when he was serv- 
ed with a writ of summons to attend the Parliament at Paris. 
‘ When the Prince had read this letter, he had great marvel, and 
shook his head and beheld fiercely the Frenchmen ; and when he 
had a little studied, he answered in this manner: “ Sirs, we will 
gladly go to Paris, to our uncle, sith he hath sent thus for us ; 
but { assure you that it shall be with bassnet on our head, and 
sixty thousand men in our company.” Froissart. 

We have dwelt the more fully upon the manners of this ro- 
mance, because they correspond exactly with those of the period 
in which it was written. {n the romances which were composed 
during the declension of chivalry, the writers no longer painted 
from the life ; the manners which they described were as ficti- 
tious as the adventures which they narrated ; and the reader may 
look for such historical resemblances as we have noticed, with 
as little success, as if he were to consult a map for the situation 
of Taprobana, or the Firm Island. 

We have already observed, that the story of Amadis is con- 
structed with singular ingenuity. The unvaried recurrence of the 
combat with the lance and the sword, is indeed apt to try the pa- 
tience of the modern reader ; although the translator’s compas- 
sion has spared them some details, and ‘ consolidated ’ (as he ra- 
ther quainily says) ‘ many of those single blows, which have no 
reference to armorial anatomy.’ But, in defiance of the similari- 
ly of combat and adventure, the march of the story engages our 
attention ; and the successive events are well managed, to sup- 
port each other, and to bring on the final catastrophe. It is not 
our intention to give a detailed account of the story ; but the 
following sketch may excite, rather than forestall, the curiosity 
of the reader. 

Perion, king of Gaul, the guest of Garinter, king of Brittany, 
becomes enamoured of the fair Elisene, daughter of that monarch, 
obtains a private interview, and departs to his own kingdom, 
‘The princess becomes pregnant, and, to hide her disgrace, the 
child, afterwards the famous Amadis, is placed in a cradle, and 
launched into the sea. He is found by a knight of Scotland, and 
carried to that kingdom, where he is educated as the son of his 
preserver. Meanwhile, Perion marries Elisene, and they have a 
second son, called Galaor, who is carried off by a giant, and 
brought up to feats of arms and chivalry. Amadis, in the in- 
terim, is brought by his foster father to the court of Scotland, 
where he meets Oriana, daughter of Lisuarte king of “Britain. 
To her he becomes warmly attached, and, when knighted, pre- 
vails on her to receive him as her cavalier. Thus avimated, he 

i? 
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sets forth on his military career, to assist Perion of Gaul, who is 
only known to him as the ally of the Scotish monarch, against 
Abyes, king of treland, who had besieged Perion in his capital. 
But no knight errant ever attains the direci place of his destina- 
tion, when he happens to have one, without some bye battles. 
Several of these fail to Amadis’s lot; and he is involved in many 
dangers, through which he is protected by the friendship of Ur- 
ganda the Unknown, a mighty enchantress, the professed patron- 
ess of his house. Arriving at length at the capital of Gaul, he 
terminates the war, by the defeat and death of Abyes, whom he 
slays in single combat. Afier this exploit, by meaus of tokens 
which had been placed in his cradle, he is recognised and acknow- 
ledged as the son of Perion and Elisene. By this time Gandalac, 
the tutor of Galaor, conceived him to be ready to execute the 
purpose for he which had carried him off; namely, to maintain a 
battle on his account against a brother giant who had injured 
him. Galaor having previously received the order of knight hood 
from his brother Amadis, though without knowing him, under- 
takes the combat, which terminates like all combats bet ween giants 
and knights. Amadis, meanwhile, repairs to the court of Lisu- 
arte, father of Oriana, and distinguishes himself by feats of chi- 
valry, subduing all competitors by his courage, and attaching 
them to his person by his valour and liberality. Galaor runs a 
similar career, with this advantage over his brother, that he sel- 
dom fails to be repaid for his labours, by the distressed damozela 
whom he is fortunateenoughtorelieve. At length Amadis, at the 
instigation of acertain dwarf, enters the castle of Arcalaus, whose 
captives he releases, and whom he defeats in single combat. Here, 
nevertheless, he is made prisoner by enchantment, and is in great 
ril until released by the counter spells of his friend Urganda. 
‘he conjurer was, however, not to be provoked with impunity : 
he contrives, by a trick already noticed, to get into his possession 
the lovely Oriana; and by another device had well nigh slain 
her father Lisuarte, who was fortunately relieved by Galaor. 
Aninsurrection, fomented by Arcalaus, isalso quelled, and Oriana 
is rescued from the enchanter, by the irresistible arm of Amadis. 
His faithful services are rewarded by possession of his mistress; 
and thus closes the first book of Amadis. Amongother distressed 
Brnernes relieved by Amadis, chanced to be the lovely queer 
riolania,* who became desperately enamoured of her deliverer, 


* Although Cervantes states the dispute which oceurred betwixt 
Don Quixote and Cardenio, in the Sierra Morena, tv have respected 
the character of queen Madasima ; yet the person meant must have 
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(being the same, indeed, whose hopeless passion excited the cou- 
passion of the prince of Portugal) Oriana, from an inaccurate 
account of this alfair, becomes jealous, and despatches a severe 
and cruel message to Amadis. This reaches him, just as he had 
accomplished a notable adventure in the Firm Island, by entering 
an enchanted chamber, which could only be entered by the truest 
lover who lived upon earth. ‘UVhe message of Oriana drives him to 
distraction; he forswears arms, and becomes the companionof the 
hermit on the Poor Kock, where he does penance, till he is near 
the gates of death. ‘The place of his residence at length comes 
to Oriana’s knowledge, who, sensible of her injustice, recals him 
to her presence, and of course to health and happiness. His re- 
turn lothe es/and of Windsor, where Lisuarte kept his court, is of 
the utmost importance to that prince. who reaps the advantage of 
his assistance ina direful contest with Cildadanof lreland, assisted 
by certain sons of Anak, whose names it would take us too much 
time to write, since few of them are under six syllables in length. 
This giant brood being routed and dispersed, Lisuarte is induced, 
by certain deceitful, flattering, and envious courtiers, to treat the 
services of Amadis with slight and neglect. Ere long, this cold- 
ness comes to an open breach: Amadis, and his friends and fol- 
towers, formally renounce the service of Lisuarte ; and all retire, 
with their heroic leader, to the Firm Island, the sovereignty of 
which he had acquired Galaor alone, bound by repeated obli- 
gations to Lisuarte, continues to adhere to him ; and thus the au- 
thor artfully contrives, that the reader shall retain an interest, even 
in the party opposed to Amadis. Oriana, during the absence of 
her lover, is secretly delivered of a son, named Esplandian; but 
as the heroines of the author are all mothers before they are wives, 
so they are never trusted with the education of their own children. 
The little Esplandian is carried off by a lioness, from whom he is 
rescued by asaint and hermit, called Nasciano He iseducatedby 
this holy man, and in process of time presented to his grandfather 


been thisqueen Briolania. For Elisabat the surgeon, the person who 
gave the scandal, was the servant and attendant of Briolania, not of 
Madasima. Besides, the character of the latter was untainted ‘the 
story of her having twins by Amadis being altogether apocryphal :) 
whereas, even the knight of La Mancha could not have vouched for 
the chastity of Madasima, who was one of the numerous mistresses 
of Don Galaor, and otherwise a lady of light conditions. Don Gal- 
vanes is supposed to have married her onty for her fortune, and had 
therefore the greater right to resent Lisuarte’s attempt to deprive 
him of it. If this be not an accidental mistake of Cervantes, he refer- 
red tosome history of Amadis, very ditlerent from that of Montalvo 
18 
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Lisuarte, and received into the train of his own mother. During 
this long space, Amadis wanders about the world, redressing 
wrongs, slaying monsters, and turning the tide of battle against the 
oppressors, wherever he comes. He has eventhe generosity (in 
disguise ) to assist Lisuarte ina very desperate battle with Aravigo,a 
powerful monarch, whom the inveterate enchanter Arcalaus had 
stirred up against the king of Britain But the emperor of Rome, 
El Patin, as the romance calls him, sends to Lisuarte, to demand 
the hand of his daughter Oriana ; and the king, seduced by am- 
bition, is rash e nour to force his daughter to this marriage, con- 
trary to theadvic eof his best counsellors. Amadis repairs, under 
anew disguise to Britain ; and the knights sent by the emperor to 
receive his bride, sustain at his hands a thousand disgraces, unpi- 
tied by the English, to whom they were odious for their inso- 
lence and presumption. At length the princess is put on board 
the Roman fleet ; but that fleet is intercepted. and, after a despe- 
rate combat, finally defeated by a squadron fitted out from the 
Firm Island, to which Oriana is conveyed in triumph. ‘The dis- 
cretion of Amadis in his love, gave a colour to this exploit, to- 
tally foreign from the real cause. Amadis and Oriana, notwith- 
standing their longseparation, meet like a brother and sister ; and 
the knights of their Firm Island send to justify their proceedings to 
Lisuarte, declaring that by his forcing her choice, his daughter 
was placed in the pred licament of a distressed damsel, whose 
wrongs, by their oath of knighthood, they were bound to redress. 
The apology is ill received by the king of Britain; who, with 
the emperor of Rome, and all the allies who adhere to him, 
prepared to invade the Firm Island. Amadis, supported by his 
father king Perion, and many princes and queens who owed 
their crowns and honour to his prowess, assembles an army ca- 
pable of meeting his enemy. ‘Iwo desperate battles are fought, 
in which Lisuarte is finally worsted, but without being dishon- 
oured by a total defeat. ‘The brunt of the day falls upon the 
Romans, whom the author had no motive for sparing, and the 
emperor is slain on the field. In the mean while, the sainted her- 
mi! Nasciano, who had educated Esplandian, and to whom Oria- 
na had in confession revealed the history of her love to Amadis, 
arrives in the camp of Lisuarte, and by his meditation brings about 
a truce, both parties agreeing toretreat a day’s journey from each 
other. But Lisuarie, whose army was most weakened, was, by 
this retrograde movement, exposed tomuch danger. Arcalaus the 
enchanter had had influence enough with king Aravigo, to pre- 
vail upon him to levy a huge army, with which he lurked in the 
mountains, waiting until Lisuarte and Amadis should have ex- 
hausted their strength in mutual conflict. Being in some mee- 
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sure disappointed in his expectations, Aravigo held it for most 
expedient to fall apon Lisuarte in his retreat, whom, after a va- 
liant resistance, he reduces to the last extremity : this is the mo- 
ment which the author has chosen to exhibit the magnanimity of 
Amadis, and to bring about a reconciliation. The instant hé 
hears of Lisuarte’s danger, our hero flies to his assistance, and 
the reader will anticipate with what success: Aravigo is slain, 
and Arcalaus made prisoner and cooped up in a cage of iron. 
The father of Oriana is reconciled to her lover ; and the intro- 
duction of Esplandian has its effect in hastening so desirable an 
event. The nuptials of Amadis and Oriana take place ; and the 
other heroines are distributed among the champions of the Firm 
Island, with great regard to merit. One thing yet remained. — 
To finish the enchantments of the Firm Island, it was necessary 
that the fairest dame in the world should enter the enchanted 
chamber. Need we add, that dame was Oriana? ‘ Then was 
the feast spread, and the marriage bed of Amadis and Oriana 
made in that chamber which they had won.’ 

Through the whole of this long work, the characters assigned 
to the different personages are admirably sustained. ‘That of 
Amadis is the true knight errant. Of him it might be said, in 
the language of Lobeira’s time, that he was ‘true, amorous, 
sage, secret, bounteous, full of prowess, hardy, adventurous, and 
chivalrous.” Dou Galaor, the Ranger of knight-errantry, forms 
a good contrast to his brother. Lisuarte, even where swayed by 
the most unreasonable prejudices, shows, as it were occasionally, 
his natural goodness so as always to prevent the total alienation 
of our good opinion and inierest. The advantage given by the 
atithor to the vassals and dependants over the Suzerain, shows 
plainly a wish to please the numerous petty princes and barons 
at the expense of the liege lord. This may be remarked in many 
romances of chivalry, particularly in those of Charlemagne and 
his Paladins. Even the inferior characters are well, though slight- 
ly, sketched. The presumption of the Emperor, the open gal- 
lantry and dry humour of old Grumedan the King’s standard- 
bearer, the fidelity of Gandalin squire to Amadis, the professional 
manners of Master Helisabad the physician, with many others, 
are all in true style and costume. 

The machinery introducedin Amadis, does not,as Mr.Southey 
observes, partake much of the marvellous. Arcalaus is more to 
be redoubted for his courage and cunning, than for his magic. 
Urganda is afay similar to those which figure in the lays of Brit- 
tany, and, except her character of a prophetess, and some leger- 
de- main tricks of transformation, has not much that is superna- 
tural inher character. We differ toto c@lo from Mr. Southey, in 
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deriving this class of beings from classical antiquity : the nymphs 
and naiads of the Greeks and Romans in no shape meddled with 
magic ; nor were they agents out of the limits of their own pro- 
per elements. Somme faint traces of Gentile superstition may be 
traced ia the creed of the middle ages ; but the Oriental genii 
and peris seem the prototype of the faeries of romance. The 
very word faery is identified with the peri of the East, which, ac- 
cording to the enunciation of the Arabs or Saracens, from whom 
the Europeans probably derived the word, sounds pheri, the let- 
ter p not occurring in the Arabic alphabet. We do not mean, 
however, by any means, to adopt Mr. Warton’s system, which 
derives chivalry and romance exclusively from the East. On the 
contrary, although eastern superstitions, and particularly that of 
the fata, fade, or peri,seem to have been adopted by the roman- 
cers, the system of chivalry itself appears of northern origin ; 
and romance is chiefly indebted for its subjects to the historical 
traditions of the Celtic tribes, although the minstrels, by whom 
they were celebrated, were of Gothic extraction. 

It remains to make some observations on Mr. Southey’s mode 
of executing bis translation, which appears to us marked with the 
hand of a master. ‘The abridgments are judiciously made ; and 
although some readers may think too much has still been retained, 
yet the objection will only occur to such as read merely for the 
story, without any attention to Mr. Southey’s more important ob- 
ject of exhibiting a correct example of those romances, by which 
our forefathers were so much delighted, and from which we may 
draw such curious inferences respecting their customs, their mo- 
rals and their modes of thinking. ‘The popular romance always 
preserves to a certain degree, the manners of the age in which tt 
was written. The novels of Fielding and Richardson are even 
already become valuable, as a record of the English manners of 
the last generation. How much then, should we prize the volumes 
which describe those of the zra of the victors of Cressy and Poi- 
tiers! The style of Mr. Southey is, in general, what he proposed, 
rather antique. from the form of expression,than from the introduc- 
tion of obsolete phrases. Ut has something of the scriptural turn, 
and muchresembles the admirable translation of Froissart.* Some 


* He that would acquire an idea of the language of chivalry, can- 
not too often study the work of Bourchier Lord Berners. It is with 
pain we see a new translation of Froissart proposed to the public. It is 
impossible that the spirit of that excellent author can ever be so hap- 
pily transfused into modern English, as into the sterling language of 
Lord Berners. The liberality of the proposed trauslator would surely 
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words have inadvertently been used, which, to us, savour more 
of vulgarity than beseems the language of chivalry. Such are 
the phrases, ‘ devilry,’ * Sir Knave,’ ‘Don False One,’ and 
some others. But we only mention these, to show that our 
general praise has not been inconsiderately bestowed. 

Mr. Southey has made an apology for not translating the 
names, which convey some meaning in the original: ‘ | have 
used Beltenebros, instead of the Beautiful Darkling, or the Fair 
Forlorn ; Floresian, instead of Forester; El Patin, instead of 
the Emperor Gosling; as we speak of Barbarossa, not Ked- 
Beard ; Boccanegra, not Black Muzzle ; St. Peter, not Stone 
the Apostle.’ We cannot help thinking this apology as unne- 
cessary,as the examples are whimsical Proper names are never 
rendered into a fa:niliar dialect, but with a view of making them 
ridiculous ; although they are sometiiues translated into a less 
known language. to give them dignity. ‘Thus, Mr. Wood is said 
to have been converted into Dr Lignum, and to have gained 
by the exchange ; while it is well known, that the Portugueze 
ambassador, Von Pedro Francisco Correo de Sylva, was chased 
from the court of Charles the Second, by the ridicule attached 
to the nickname of Pierre du Bois, into which his sounding title 
was rendered by the Duke of Buckingham: and, surely, to talk 
of the Chief Consul Good-part, would be as absurd as the epithet 
would be inapplicable. As for Stone the Apostle, we have only 
heard of one bearing that name, who had also the fate of a pro- 
phet ; for his doctrines were no otherwise honoured in his owa_ 
country, than by the notice of the King’s attorney general. 

In one respect, where we were entitled, from Mr. Southey’s 
wéll known poetical powers, to hope for great satisfaction, we 
have been most wofully disappointed. Instead of a version of 
the sonnets which occur in Amadis, executed by Mr. Southey, 
he has been pleased to present the public with what hiorself calls 
the shadow of a shade, the translation from Herberay’s French 
into Anthony Munday’s English. We are surprised, that in a 
book to which he places a name well known in the poetical 
world, he should admit such doggrel as, 

* Tlost my liberty, while I did gaze 
Upon those lights, which set me in a maze ; 


eee. —— 


nag. 


be better employed in giving the public a new edition of the former 
translation, which is now become extremely scarce; and his learn- 
mg and talents for literature would find no trivial employment in 


correcting mistakes, and collecting illustrations from eetemporary 
writers, 
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And of one free, am now become a tbrall, 
Pat to such pain, thou serv’st thy friends withal : 
And yet I do esteem this pain a pleasure, 
Endured for thee, whom I love out of measure. 
Leonor, sweet rose, all other flowers excelling, 
For thee I feel strange thoughts in me rebelling,’ &c. 
There is another piece of incomprehensible nonsense, begin- 
ning, 
¢ Sith that the victory of right deserved, 
By wrong they do withhold, for which I served ; 
Now sith my glory thus hath had a von 
Glorious it is to end my life withal,’ 


The disgrace of this abominable stuff be 's not rest with poor 
Anthony Now- Now, whose talents could afford nothing better ; 
far less with the Spanish author, whose sonnets, though quaint, 
are not devoid of some merit ; but with Mr. Southey, whom we 
seriously exhort, inthe name of poetry and common sense, to 
give us a decent translation in his next edition, and no more to 
shelier himself behind Munday for his verse, than he has done 
for his prose. 

So much for the prose edition of Amadis, with the perusal of 
which we have been highly gratified. 


We have already given it as our opinion, that the history of 
Amadis was, in its original state, a metrical romance. We re- 
member, also, to have seen an Italian poem in ottava rima, call- 
ed 1/ Amadigi, chiefly remarkable for the whimsical rule which 
the poet had imposed upon himself, of opening each canto with 
a description of the morning, and closing it with a description‘bf 
the night. Mr. William Stewart Rose has now favoured the 
public with a poetical version of the First Book of Amadis, con- 
taining the birth and earlier adventures of the here, and closing 
with his gaining possession of Oriana. 

In our remarks upon this poem, we are more inclined to blame, 
in some degree, Mr. Rose’s plan, than to find fault with the ex- 
ecution, which appears to us, upon the whoie, to be nearly as 
perfect as the plan admitted. Mr. Rose has indeed stated his 
pretensions so very modestly, that perhaps we are warranted in 
thinking, that a culpable degree of diffidence has prevented him 
from assuming a tone of poetry more decided and animated. 

‘ That the extract I now present to the public,’ says Mr. Rose, 
‘ is closely translated, I cannot venture to affirm. I have, | con- 
fess, attempted to introduce some of those trifling ornaments, 
which even the simplest style of poetry imperiously demands, and 
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have, in many instances, altered the arrangement, and very much 
contracted the narration of the original: 1 trust, however, that J 
shall not be convicted of having, in my trifling deviations, intro- 
duced any thing which is at variance with the spirit or tone of 
the celebrated romance.’ 

With the alterations and abbreviations of Mr. Rose, we have 
not the most distant intention of quarrelling ; on the contrary, we 
think that his too close adherence to his original, is the greatest 
defect in the book. Mr. Rose was not engaged in translating a 
poem, but in composing one—the story of which was adopted 
from a prose work, We therefore do not conceive that he was 
obliged ‘o limit himself to trifling ornaments, or to the very sim- 
plest style of poetry. Even in modernizing ancient poetry and 
that, too, the poetry of Chaucer, containing no small portion of 
fire, Dryden thought himself at liberty to heighten and enlarge 
the descriptions of his great master. But in his versions from 
those pieces, (in the tale of Theodore and Honoria, for example), 
he borrowed from Boceacio only the outline of the story ; the 
language, the conduct, and the sentiment, were all his own, and 
all in the highest strain of poetry. In like manner, we cannot 
see why Mr. Rose should have thought himself obliged to follow 
inany respect the prose of Herberay, while he himself was wri- 
ling poetry. We can easily conceive that a prose romance may 
he converted inio a metrical romance or epic poem ; but we can- 
not allow, that there ought to subsist betwixt two works, the 
style of which is so very different, the relations of a translation 
and an original work. in consequence of Mr Rose’s plan, it 
appears to us that his poem has suffered some injury. ‘The ne- 
cefsily of following out minutely the prose narrative, produces an 
occasional languor in the poem, for which simple. and even ele- 
gant versilication does not atone. We will, however, frankly 
own, that the casual circumstance of having perused Mr Southey’s 
prose work before the poem of Mr. Kose, may bave had some in- 
fluence upon our criticism since our curiosity being completely 
fovestalled, we may have felt a diminished interest in the latter, 
fiom a cause not imputable to want of merit. 

The avowed model upon which Mr Rose bas framed his Ama- 
di, is the translation of Le Grand’s Fubaur, by Mr. Way ; and 
it is but justice to state, that, in our opinion, he has fully attain- 
ed what he proposed An easy flow of verse, partaking more of 
the school of D.yden than of Pope, and chequered, occasional- 
ly, with ancicat words aud terms of chivalry, seems well calcula- 
ted for the uarration of romance and legendary tale. The fol- 
lowing passage is a successtul imitation of Chaucer : 
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*'To tell, as meet, the costly feast’s array, 
My tedious tale would hold a summer’s day ; 
I let to sing who mid the courtly throng 
Did must excel ia dauce or sprightly song ; 
Who first, who last, were seated on the dais; 
Who carped of love and arms in courtliest phrase ; 
What mavy minstrels harp, what bratchets lie 
The feet beneath, what hawks were placed on high.’ 

We do not pretend to say, that Mr. Rose’s poetry is altogether 
free from the common place of the time. Such lines occur a 
these : 

* Nearer and nearer bursts the deafening crash, 
Athwart the lurid clouds red lightnings flash.’ 

But if Mr. Rose’s plan prevented him from aspiring to the high- 
er flights of poetry, he never, on the other hand, disgusts the read- 
er by sinking into bathos. We are persuaded that the public 
would be interested in a modern version of some of our best me 
trical romances by Mr Rose. We are the more certain of this, 
because we bave read the notes to Amadis with very great salis- 
faction. We pay them a very great compliment, indeed, when 
we say, that they resemble, in lightness and elegance, though not 
in extent of information, those of George Ellis to Way’s Fudbsiuur. 


— 


Arr. Xi. Observations on Crural Hernia; to which ws prepred 
a General Account of theV arveties of Hernia. Mlustrated by 
Engravings. By Alexander Monro, Junior, M. DF. R.S E. 
and Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in the University of 
Edinburgh. 8vo. pp. 120. Longman & Rees, 1803. 


wee is often difficult to judge with perfect impartiality of the work 
of one who comes recommended to us by so many extrinsic 
titles to respect. Our expectations are naturally influenced by the 
situation and opportunities of the author, and have an unfortunate 
tendency both to enhance his merits and to aggravate his defects. 
If the book correspond on the whole with the anticipations we 
have indulged, we give the author full credit for every incidental 
display of genius it may contain, and dwell with satisfaction on 
every enlightened sentiment and judicious remark. But if, on the 
other hand, the general strain of the performance be rather below 
what might have been expected from the state of the science, and 
ihe opportunities of the individual, we soon become unusually 
quick-sighted to all bis imperfections ; and can scarcely divest 
eurselyes of a certain portion of irritation and dissatisfaction, that 
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would not perhaps have been excited by an anonymous publica- 
tion. 

The work before us is the first production of the Professor in 
the highest branch of the medical department in the University of 
Edinburgh ; and from an author in this situation, holding at his 
command all the resources ofa great national muscum, and almost 
the whole combined information of the country, and engaged to 
maintain not only his own reputation, but that of the school in 
which he teaches, it was certainly natural for us (o expect a work, 
rich in observation, and splendid in execution. If any of our 
readers should take up the book, as we did, with these impressions, 
they will probably soon-come to comprehend the feelings of dis- 
appointment with which we proceeded in the perusal of it. 

Ve willingly confess, however, that a littie more consideration 
has convinced us of the folly of measuring this production by so 
lofty and gigantic a standard : it is but justice to recollect that it 
is the work of a young man, to whomewery thing cannot be at 
once familiar, and who is laudably anxious to give some public 
and early proof of the industry by which he is to show himself 
worthy of the situation to which he has been elevated. We are 
persuaded, indeed, that it is by this meritorious solicitude alone, 
that the author has been induced to venture before the public with 
a treatise on so important and delicate a subject, and are therefore 
disposed to admit of every apology for the imperfections which 
it may be our duty to point out in it. 

The work before us professes to treat particularly of Crural 
Hernia, and to set out with a systematic explanation of hernia in 
general. It made its first appearance, we understand, in the 
Koyal Society of Edinburgh, and is now laid before the public, 
with all those corrections and improvements that may be suppos- 
ed to have been suggested by the remarks of that learned Body. 
If we were inclined to give ashort and specific character of the 
book, we should say that it consisted too much of a series of un- 
connected observations, and contained rather an ostentatious dis- 
play of the author’s acquaintance with rare and extraordinary 
cases, at the same time that they are scarcely ever detailed in such 
a manner as to communicate much instruction to the reader. It 
is chargeable also, in some degree, with a fault that is more com- 
mon and more baneful in books of medicine than in works of any 
other description—we mean, that jealous partiality with which an 
author magnifies any little original remark or hint of a theory into 
a doctrine of disproportionate magnitude, and dwells upon it with 
a degree of complacency and copiousness, which he is ofien ob- 
liged to compensate, by Sivan some of the most important 
parts of the subject. 

In a subject, however, of this great and terrible importance, 
where the lives of multitudes come so frequently to depend 
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on the decision and dexterity of the surgeon, we cannot content 
ourselves with these general observations, but must be allowed to 
go somewhat more minutely into the doctrines and observations 
of the author. 

Passing over the few introductory sentences we are somewhat 
abruptly arrested by this general definition. 

« By the word Hernia, is generally understood, in the language of 
surgery, an external tumour, formed by a protrusion of the bowels 
through one or other of the openings through the abdominal museles, 
where the umbilical, spermatic, or crural vessels pass out, or round 
ligament of the female uterus.’ 

This definition, we are afraid, will not be found to be very ac- 
curate. A hernia is not an external tumour ; nor is it formed by 
the bowels protruded through one or other of the abdominal 
muscles. In many instances, it is not external-- nor can it be 
said to form a tumour at all. It is produced by the pressure of 
the muscular parietes ofthe belly. “The muscular fibre acquires 
great strength by action; and the protrusion, therefore, takes 

lace betwixt some of the tendinous expansions: and, often fall- 
ing down betwixt the womb and recium into the vagina, through 
the obturator ligament, betwixt the sacro iscratic ligaments, or 
through the central tendon of the diaphragm, the protruded part 
is strangulated. But there is something of more importance 
than even this palpable incorrecctness of the definition A hernia 
may take place under the crural arch; yet there may be an atter 
impossibility ef deciding on the case by the tactus eruditus.— 
‘There may be no tumour, while yet the hernia is of that kind in 
which the symptoms run a rapid course, and the patient is soos 
beyond the reach of assistance. 

Dr. Monro makes a division of hernia into acute and chronic. 
fn the former (he observes) the disease comes on rapidly, and is 
the immediate result of violent muscular exertions: in many im 
stances, be informs us, it creates a vivlent degree of pain, and 
soon proves fatal, from strangulation and inflammation of the 
bowels. In the latter, the bowels are gradually protruded, are 
easily returned, and remain down without strangulation —so that 
such hernia have even continued for life without great ineonve- 
nience. 

This division of the subject is so far good ; but it does not pre- 
sent a perfect or impressive account of the real distinctions of 
hernia. 4 does not mark the cause of this distinction, nor does 
itt lead to the deductions which are truly useful in practice. A 
better distinction is, to mark where there has been predisposition, 
ynd an unusual laxity of the opeuings of the abdominal tendons; and 
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where, on the other hand, there has been little or no'imperfection 
in the parts, but where the hernia has been produced by great 
violence and straining. If, for example, after a severe and long 
continued engagement at sea, a young, robust, and healthy lad, be 
suddenly bent down with extreme and enervating pain,and a small, 
firm, and unelastic tumour be felt in the groin ; he is in the ut- 
most danger, for the opening is small. ‘The violent straining upon 
the rope, and at the same time an attempt to throw out the car- 
riage of the gun with his foot, has brought down a small piece 
of the gut. In this case, the attempt at reduction without inci- 
sion, will often fail; nay, it will most probably aggravate the symp- 
toms, and the inflammatory stage will quickly lead to gangrene. 
Suppose again that a gfoom, stout, healthy and active, leaps into 
hissaddle with so sudden an exertion as to bring down a hernia ; it 
has the same character, being small, hard, painful, and dangerous. 

Oppused to these cases, is that of predisposition, where there 
has been no violence. A boy has had a tumour from his in- 
fancy ; or the patient is a man advanced in life, of a fat and relax- 
ed habit ; he has felt a fulness in the groin, which has increased 
gradually, but subsides when he lies down at night; it makes a slow 
progress, and the symptoms are mild, and by no means alarming ; 
and when from the irregularity of his bowels,or other accidental 
circumstance, he requires the assistance of a surgeon, the hernia 
is easily reduced. These are the extreme cases ; and by studying 
the cause,and a(tending to the degree of violence, the hardness or 
softness, and elasticity of the tumour, and the urgency of other 
general symptoms, the surgeon will in general be able to form a 
judgment of the propriety of reiterated efforts to reduce the 
herina by the hand, or the danger of violence from this rough 
manuism, and the necessity of incision. 

The danger to those who have long laboured under the incon- 
venience of a hernia, and who wear a truss, is, that by the com- 
pression which is necessary (o support the parts,there is produced 
such a degree of callosity or rigidity of the surrounding cellular 
membrane, with thickening of the neck of the sac, that when, 
by some unusual exertions, the hernia descends either partially or 
entirely, the patient comes nearly into the situation of those in 
whom hernia has been produced without any predisposition to 
the disease, and in whom a small portion of intestine has descend- 
ed into a narrow and contracted passage. When, on the other 
hand, the bowels are allowed to remain down, the tumour in- 
creases from day to day ; and there is danger of strangulation, 
from the gradual thickening of the neck of the sac; from some 
strain, and consequent inflammation and swelling of the cellular 
membrane, or condensing and conglomeration of the omentum ; 
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from irregularity of the action of the intestine, included in the 
hernia ; or from collections of indigestible matter within it. 

The most important section of a treatise on hernia, must be that 
which relates to the sac ; because all the speculative points, of chief 
consequence, are connected with this department of the subject ; 
and it is here that the surgeon has to encounter the great difficul- 
ties in practice. But instead of finding, in this treatise, a learned, 
comprehensive, and practical view of this subject, we meet with 
nothing but the wanderings of a mind led astray after curious and 
strange things, without any sober impression of what is truly use- 
ful and important. We learn, here, that the peritoneum forms 
the herniary sac ; but we are not informed bow unlike to the in- 
ternal peritoneum the sac of a hernia becomes: We are not in- 
formed how it connects itself by adhesions ; how it is obscured 
by the condensing of the cellular membrane, and the attachment 
of glands ; how the ring and sac coalesce; and how difficult it 
ofien is to distinguish their limits. We find that our author bas 
seen thick sacs and thin sacs, and sacs through which the vermi- 
cular motiou of the intestines could be distinguished : he has seen 
also the transparent sac of an umbilical hernia! We can believe 
that he has seen much ; but we should have been beiter pleased, 
if he had pointed out to us the results of his extensive observa- 
tions, and eiiher traced the analogies by which these varieties are 
connected in the general system of pathology, or indicated the 
advantage that practice is likely to receive from his slight notice 
of those rare and extraordinary cases 

We have been delighted wiih the display of morbid anatomy, 
which the museum of Mr. J. Hunter affords; while we were cha- 
grined and disappointed with the imperfections of the histories 
that are now to be obtained of these important cases ; doubly im- 

ortant, from having been under the observation of such a man. 
We did uot think, however, that Dr. Monro would have hed re- 
course to this collection, without pressing necessity ; and we can- 
not help supposing that he has been rather unfortunate in his se- 
lection of acase. For, from the engraving with which we are 
here presented, and from the expression of Mr. Hunter, in which 
he says, it is an example of the manner in which a hernia may be 
cured, or the mode in which an old hernia is formed, we should 
fear that our author has mistaken the case There is no such 
thing as an old hernia, in the sense in which we speak of an old 
coal pit ; and we conceive, that an old herniary sac must have 
been meant. . In this view, the plate is intelligible ; for it is a sac 
inflamed and adhering, so as to present several compartments. 
We cannot vouch for the accuracy of this interpretation ; bui 
merely recommend a second examination of the preparation; 
for, to consider this case of Mr. Hunter as a collection of four 
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herniary sacs thrown together, and communicating, seems to us 
a most unlikely or 

Connected with this subject of the herniary sac, we have here 
recalled to our notice the proposal of the elder Dr. Monro, for 
reducing the hernia without opening the sac. Although.this pro- 
posal be antiquated, yet this alone should not take from its ime 

riance. And as it comes from an authority which we so bigh- 
 eameel: we proceed to give our reasons for considering it as 
impracticable. In this operatign it is proposed to open the skim 
and tendon only, without opening the sac. When a portion of 
the intestine is first protruded, the peritoneum, which is carried 
before it, has its natural character, being a thin and dilatable 
membrane ; and the situation of the parts is such as an anatomist 
would make in the dead body, in order to demonstrate the rela- 
tion of parts. Were the surgeon, then, to operate at the time of 
the rupture coming down, while yet the sac has not formed its.ad- 
hesions, and the tendons of the muscles are evidently embracing 
and constricting the peritoneal sac, he might, after a neat dissec- 
tion, succeed in reducing the portion of the gut; the sac either 
being pushed up with it, or being allowed to remain down. But, 
even in the case where the progress of the disease is rapid, and 
the danger great, we do not find the state of the parts to be such 
as will admit of the proposed operation. 

When a hernia slips down, the tendon embraces the neck of the 
aac, and, with the surrounding cellular membrane, soon coalesces 
with it ; while the sac, quickly losing its dilatability, becomes in- 
flamed, thickened, and rigid. Although the tendon of the mus- 
cle may be the original cause of the strangulation; yet, in the 
latter stage, there would sti!l remain, after its removal, a thick 
unelastic ring, formed by the neck of the sac. In hernias of some 
standing, what is called the ring (a term which is improperly ap- 
plied to the splitting of the tendons in their natural state), is, ina 
still more particular manner, formed by the sac and common 
membrane, and less by the constriction of the tendons or liga- 
ment. 

It must be recollected, that the gut has been down for some 
time without inconvenience: there has, however, arisen a cause 
of inflammation in the cellular membrane and peritoneal sac ; the 
parts swell ; but, of course, the tendons are stationary ; they have 
suffered no degree of contraction; the strangulation arises from the 
change which has been produced in the neck of the sac, and the 
contents of the herina. The tendons may still be considered as 
the cause ; but their dilatation will not now give any effectual re- 
lief ; for the neck of the sac has been moulded tothe compressed 


epening, and remains rigid and unyielding. On the other hand, 
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in the common method of operating, when the sac has been open- 
ed, and the intestine exposed, the nec of the sac being cut, it of- 
ten happens that there is no occasion to cut the tendons; or, by 
touching it slightly with the knife, the point of the little finger 
gains all the dilatation which is necessary. We must add, that 
there is much doubt, whether this proposed operation would pro- 
duce a radical cure. The necessary consequence of the common 
operation is, that there is a consolidation of all the parts ; the ten- 
don is but little injured, or cut up; the sac adheres, and its cavi- 
ty is often obliterated. But in consequence of its being opened 
by this operation of the elder Doctor Monro, the ligamentous 
guard is cut freely and widely open ; and as there can therefore 
be no thickening and condensation of parts, of course the patient 
is left more exposed to a future hernia, than even when they are 
simply reduced by the hand, without incision at all. 

the proportion of cases in which the omentum forms part of 
the hernia, is very great; and still more numerous are those, in 
which it is partly the cause of strangulation. When a surgeonre- 
duces a hernia without incision, he feels, at the moment of the hap- 
py effort, the flatus croaking under his hand ; the tumor diminishes; 
and the intestines soon after slip up with little assistance. Here, 
the contents of the protruded bowels having been returned into 
that part of the canal which is within the belly, the excited con- 
tractions of the gut assist in drawing it within the abdomen. But 
in the reduction of the omental hernia, we have no such assist- 
ance ; We operate on an inert mass ; and as this mass has a nar- 
row neck, the difficulty of the return of the venous blood through 
the ring of the sac, produces a gorging, enlargement, and great 
depositation of fat in it; while, being compressed in narrow bounds, 
it adheres together, and forms a mass, bearing a great dispropor- 
tion to that part which is included in the neck of the sac. It will 
readily be understood, that this accident forms another bar to this 
operation ; for the sac must be opened, and the omentum spread 
oui, before it can be reduced. 

These objections which we have stated, do not seem to have 
occurred to Dr. Monro; and, indeed, those which he has men- 
tioned are of a very subordinate order.— 


‘ They pretend indeed to assign as reasons for their practice, that 
unless the sac is laid open, we cannot know in what state the bowels 
are; that the intestines or omentum are liable to mortification ; that 
collections of fetid water are apt to occur, which, on being pushed 
back into the abdomen, might be productive of mischief; that some- 
times thecause of strangulation has been detected,either in the entrance 
to the sac, or among the bowels protruded; or they tell us there 
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are adhesions of the bowels to the inner side of the sac, which ought 
to be separated. 

* But such kind of reasoning, if it has weight, goes farther than 
is intended ; for it ought to prevent surgeons from attempting in 
any case, at least from attempting in most cases, the reduction of 
a hernia. 

* Yet nothing is more common, than to see surgeons doing every 
thing in their power to reduce a hernia; and, in a few minutes or 
hours thereafter, instead of taking off the stricture by cutting the 
tendon, laying open the herniary sac, as ifthe reduction of the bow- 
els would otherwise have been unsafe Surely no reason can be given 
why the reduction of the bowels should be safe before the tendon is 
out, but unsafe after it is cut.’ 


Now, this leads to useful explanation. When a surgeon is 
reducing a hernia by the hand, and by putting the patient into a 
variety of postures (viz. by the taxis), he knows that there is a 
certain degree of force which ought to be used; and the superi- 
ority of one surgeon over another consists chiefly in this, that a 
skilful man knows what exertion he can use with safety, and 
when it is adviseable to desist. If he goes beyond this allowable 
degree of force, he is guilty of great imprudence ; he excites a 
rapid increase of inflammation, or actually ruptures the bowel. 
When, therefore, a surgeon, using his exertion with discrimina- 
tion and skill, relieves his patient, he is assured that he bas not 
gone the length of injuring the parts, and that the sfrangulation 
was not complete, or the disease far advaneed ; otherwise, his 
operation could not have been attended with so perfect an ef- 
fect. He is therefore under no alarm; nor does he conceive 
the possibility of his having reduced the contents of a hernia, 
which has advanced so far towards mortification as to reader 
it dangerous. ‘The distinction, which the Doctor seems to 
have overlooked, is, that, after all attempts have failed, after a 
thorough conviction has arisen that the case is a confirmed 
strangulation, and the operation is determined on, there is a 
probability that the disease may have verged to ils termination 
in gangrene; so that the reduction ought not to be attempted 
without examination. 

We recollect a case which will illustrate this, and, at the same 
lime, be a caution to surgeons, and above all, to the younger 
practitioners. 

Certain surgeons, in a provincial hospital, were convoked in 
consullation upon the case of a poor man, who, afier the usual 
train of symptoms, was sinking in the last stage of an incarce- 
rated hernia. His breathing was weak, his pulse low, lis belly 
tense, and be had incessant sickness. The surgeons, eompre- 
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hending the case, yet knowing how deceitful such symptoms 
sometimes are, examined and attempted the reduction by such 
gentle means as they thought the high state of infammation and 
tenderness of the parts would bear. An operation having been 
considered as absolutely necessary, the surgeons were assembled 
in the morning; when the house clerk, with no small self- 
gratulation in his countenance, informed the surgeons that he 
had reduced the hernia without assistance, and that the man 
was completely relieved. ‘The poor man was relieved ; but it 
was by the harbinger of death: gangrene had taken place of 
pain and great suffering—the mortified intestine was indeed re- 
duced 

But, in considering this question of the operation proposed by 
the elder Dr. Monro, we must not forget our author, and that 
his intention was to write on CRuRAL Hernia. As introduc- 
tory to this subject, we are favoured with an elaborate, but im- 
perfect description of the crural arch, And here, among other 
matters of great importance, he has discovered that there are 
distinctions betwixt male and female. The Doctor then pays 
some compliments to M Gimbernat, which we really do not 
conceive to be merited, and proceeds to expatiate on the advan- 
tage of his plan of operation. 

If there be any particular object more than the intention of 
writing implies here, it is to draw a parallel betwixt the operation 
of M.Gimbernat and the common operation for crural hernia. 
We are sorry to find, however, that our author leaves us without 
the sanction of his authority for either manner of operating; 
his judgment is held in complete suspense, between the novelty 
of M. Gimbernat’s operation, and the merits of that description 
which he has himself given us of the common method. We shall 
therefore endeavour to throw out some hints to assist our readers 
in forming their judgment on this point. 

The study of anatomy must certainly be the principal and 
fundamental branch of education of him who is to attempt the 
improvement of surgery—but it is not the whole; for, without 
having observed the parts in their diseased state (not in bottles), 
and often have watched the skilful surgeon in his operation, 
and having also practised with his own hands, most erroneous 
ideas may be entertained. Gimbernat’s operation has evidently 
been suggested by speculation upon the view of parts in their 
natural state, and not from any observation of the difficulties 
which embarrass the surgeon in his operation. 

This gentleman, introducing his directory and bistoury on the 
side of the sac next the pubes (most awkwardly with both his 
hands), runs them inwards, so as to cut up the attachment of 
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the poupart ligament to the os pubis. By this rude operation, 
there is danger of wounding arteries—there is great danger of 
wounding the intestine; which, being much distended, will, 
even inthe common operation, get before the knife; and much 
more probably will this happen, when you have got under the 

rotruded bowel, and are cutting with both hands. "Those who 
aes seen the operation for the femoral hernia. and have observed 
the depth of the neck of the sac, and the manner in which the 
bowel sometimes rises up, and conceals its strangulated part, may 
form a just conception of the danger of this deep lateral cut. 
Further, the great foundation, and the strength of the ligament- 
ous connexion of all the lower parts of the belly is done away 
by this operation; of course, it must leave the parts open to fu- 
ture hernia, in a greater degree, than when the operation is per- 
formed in the common and approved method 

in regard to the description we have of the operation, as com- 
monly performed, we need only observe, that the author speaks 
of cutting the tendon, fibre after fibre, without entering the 
knife deep under the tendon ; which is just our idea; but he af- 
terwards alarms us ‘ with a sweep, and extensive incision.’ 

In conciuding, we may observe, that through the whole 
treatise, the author shows a most depraved appetite for strange 
and uncommon cases, with an unaccountable reluctance to dis- 
close the results of his investigation. Indeed, we are sometimes 
led to imagine that he requires some external excitement te 
divulge his secret knowledge; for he has a way of saying he 
knows of a case, which seems to imply that his intelligence and 
information are greater than he chooses to express. ‘There is 
mention made of some facts, to which we should object, did 
our limits permit : yet we must, at all events, protest against the 
practice related in the case, p. 17. There are also, we conceive, 
several mistakes in pathology; which, however, we hope will 
have no very bad influence upon the practice of surgery. On 
the subject of the diverticula t/a, and the history of the subject 
of anus at the groin, he shows a want of reading and investiga- 
tion, that surprised us; and, instead of speculating on the 
formation of these appendices. we should recommend to the 
author’s perusal Morgagui, Ruysch, and Palfin, and the papers 
of M. Mery and M_ Littre ( dead. K des Sciences), where he 
will find both sufficient speculation, and well told cases, 

With regard to the following subjects, he is exceedingly de- 
ficient:—umbilical hernia; congenital hernia; general symp- 
toms ; diagnosis and prognosis. Indeed, were it not forthe glaring 
titles, we should sometimes have been at a loss to discover the 
subject of discussion; and yet this small performance is every 
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where eked out with large extracts from the must common and 
familiar books. 

Upon the whole, we are rather inclined to assign this author a 
few years of additional pe obation, before we pass any definitive 
judgment on his meri!s as an author, and to look upon bis present 
defects as the consequence of inexperience, and a premature 
thirst for distinction. As he is necessarily secluded from the 
practice of surgery, we would advise him, if he continues to write 
on surgical operations, to converse with those who are most in the 
habit of performing them and to enter into all their difficullies, 
and the occurrences and disappointments they meet, with in the 
practice of their profession. After he has thus made himself 
master of the facts, let him labour to explain and do away thei: 
difficulties and prejudices, inform them of their errors, and re- 
lieve their minds of their perplexities and apprehensions. Above 
all, let him remember, that, in proportion to the rarity of a case, 
is the smallness of its importance in practice; and let him either 
cease to boast of his opportunitie 8, or prove more satisfactoril y 
to the world that he has known how to profit by them. 


— pa a 


Art XII. Travels through the Southern Provinces of the 
Russian Empire, i the yeors 1793 and 179+. ‘Translated 


from the original German of Professor Pallas Counsellor of 
State tothe Emperor of Russia, Meniber of the principal Lite- 
rary Societies of Europe, &c.&c. Vel Il. 4to. Loagman 
& Kees, London. 1803. 


Ww LE France and Eneland were prosecuting voyages of 


discovery over the whole face of the globe, and examin- 

ing the limits of many regions with a curiosity wholly unknown to 
those who inhabit = ‘thea, the Empress Catherine indulged her 
magiificent spirit, by exp loring the empire which she governed ; 
and, without quitting its limits, brought to light as much know 
ledge, as other princes who sent round the earth to collect if. 

To us, whom a few days may convey with ease and security 
from one end of our territory to the other, it isa sublime novelty 
to hear of learned men being absent for years on their travels 
through the dominions of their Sovereign; ranging from civilized 
to barbarous, and from barbarous to polished men; and emerg- 
ing from frost and snow into the fine regions of the sun, under 
the protection of the same name, aud the authority of the same 
laws. 

The principal persons selected by the Academy of Peters- 
burgh for these important excursions were, Mess. [epechin, 
Guldenstedt, Gmelin, and Pailas. 
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Gmelin began his travels in 1768 or 1769. His journey was 
through Moscow and Paulousk to Azof. From this place he 
passed through Tzaritzin to Astracan; travelled through the north 
of Persia; returned to Entzili on the south shore of the Caspian ; 
and from thence to Astracan in 1772. He was seized on his 
return, when only four days journey from the Russian dominions, 
by Usmei Khan, a Tartar prince, and expired in prison at Ach- 
met Kent, in Mount Caucasus. 

Guldenstedt, in the year 1769, passed through Tzaritzin and 
Astracan to the confines of Persia, near the western shore of the 
Caspian ; examined various countries in the eastern extremity of 
Caucasus ; and reached Ossetia in the most elevated part of that 
range of hills. He proceeded to North Caucasus, Cabarda, and 
Georgia : from thence he passed into Tmeretia, the middle chain 
of Mount Caucasus, the confines of Mingrelia, Middle Georgia, 
Eastern and Lower Tmeretia, and from thence returned to Killar, 
in the spring of 1773, he set out for Mosdok, and then went 
upwards to the Malka; thence to the mountains of Beschtan, 
from which he took the route of Tschekash. From this town 
he made a tour to Azof, crossed the Kalmius, following at the 
sane time the Berda and the new lines of the Dnieper, till he ar- 
rived at Krementschuk, the capital of New Russia, where he 
was recalled. 

Lepechin proceeded to the government of Nishney- Novogo- 
rod, to Simbrisk in the province of Kazan, surveyed the course 
of the river ‘I scheremschan, and travelled over much of the dis- 
trict of Ovenburg. From Astracan he crossed the mountains 
which separate the rivers Volga and Yaik, and wintered in the 
Ural of Orenburg on the river Brelaya. In the month of May 
fcllowing, he pursued the course of the Brelaya, came to Ekate- 
rinenburg, advanced to the Ural, and passed the winter at To- 
bolsk. In 1771, he visited the province of Vratka, and embark- 
ed at Archangel to visit the coasts of the White Sea. After win- 
tering at Archangel, he pursued the same object, in the ensuing 
summer, as far as the western and northern coasts ; and proceed- 
ing (o the mouth of the White Sea, returned by the Gulf of 
Mezen to Petersburgh. During the summer of 1773, he sur- 
veyed various parts of the governments of Pscore and Mohilef, 
proceeded along the Duna to the Riga, and soon after termina- 
ted his travels at Petersburgh. 

Professor Pallas was absent from Petersburgh six years. In 
1708, he passed through Moscow and Musom to Casan. After 
his examination of this province, he passed the winter at Sim- 
brisk. In 1769, he penetrated to the mouth of the river Yaic, 
where he examined the confines of Calmuc Tariary, and the 
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neighbouring shores of the Caspian. Afler returning through 
Orenburgh, he passed the winier at Ufa, which he quitted the 
following summer, and pursued his journey through the Uralian 
mountains to Tobolsk. ‘The next year, he traced the course of 
the Irtish, after examining the Altai mountains; and remained 
that winter at Krasnoyarsk, a little town on the Yenisei. From 
Krasnoyarsk he crossed the lake Baikal to Kiatka. Having pene- 
trated into Dania, he went on between the rivers Ingoda and 
Argoon: thence, tracing the lines which divide Russia from the 
Chinese Mongol Hordes, he returned again to Krasnoyarsk. In 
the summer of 1773, he visited ‘Tara, Yaitzk, and Astracan, con- 
eluding that year’s route at Taaritzin on the Wolga ; from whence 
he arrived at Petersburgh the ensuing spring | 774.* 

The travels. of the latter part of which we are now to give 
an account, were undertaken in the years 1793 and 1794, by the 
special permission of her Imperial Majesty, for the recovery of 
the Professor’s health. With this publication, M. Pallas proposes 
to take leave of the literary world, and expresses, in a very feel- 
ing and affecting manner, those warnings of age which have ad 
monished hin that he is on the eve of biddiag adieu to much 
more important relations. ‘Lhe first volume of this work con- 
tains an account of M. Pallas’s journey from st. Petersburgh to 
‘Tzaritzin ; remarks made in various excursions on the southern 
banks of the Volga; a journey in the spring of the year to As- 
tracan ; another from Astracan to the lines of Caucasus ; obser- 
vations made during a journey along the Caucasus ; an account 
of the nations inhabiting Mount Caucasus ; journey from Gen- 
giefsk to ‘Tsherkasf and ‘Taganrof, and from ‘Taganrof to the Tau- 
rida :—to the description of which latter country, the volume 
now before us is exclusively confined. 

The population of the Crimea formerly amounted to at least 
half a million Its first diminution took place in 1778; when, 
in consequence of the peace concluded with the ‘Turks, 30,000 
Christians, comprehending many artizans and manufacturers, were 
removed to the country between the Don and the Berda, beyond 
the sea of Azof. Soon after the Crimea fell under the dominion 
of Russia, and between the years 1755 and 178, many thou- 
sand Tartars sold their property at the lowest prices, and with- 
drew to Anatolia and Komelia; whither the surviving individuals 
of the family of Giirei, and many nobles, also retived; not to 
mention those who were killed in the troubles, or afterwards de- 
stroyed by the plague: So that, according to Professor Pallas, 
the population of the Crimea is not at present more than 200,000 
persons of all nations and conditions. 


— a 


® This tour was published in five volumes 4to, by M. Pallas 
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The Tartar inhabitants of the Crimea may be divided into three 
glasses. ‘Ihe Nagays, or unmixed descendants of the Mongoli- 
an tribes, who formed the bulk of the army of Tshingis Khan, 
which invaded Russia and the Crimea. These ‘lartars differ 
materially from the wandering Nagays, near the lines of Caucasus 
and the Akhfouba, who speak a language less corrupted by the 
Turkish dislect, possess more activity and vivacity, a greater 
disposition to plunder and rebellion—in short, exhibit a purer 
spe imen of the genuine Tartar savage, than their brothers of the 
‘Taurida, who are emerging from the pastoral to the agricultural 
state, and unfolding the first germs of civilization. 

The second class is the Tartars who inhabit the heaths, or 
Steppes as far as the mountains ; and who, in the district of Pe- 
rekop. still retain some traces of the Mongolian countenance. 
They dovote themselves to the rearing of cattle to a greater ex- 
tent than the mountaineers, but at the same time are husbandmen. 

The third class is composed of the inhabitants of the southern 
vallies bounded by the mountains; a mixed race, which has ori- 
ginated from the remnants of various nations, crowded together 
in these regions at the conquest of the Crimea by the armies of 
the Mongolian leaders. ‘They display a very singular counte- 
nance, and are considered by the other Tartars to possess so little 
of the true Tartar blood, that they call them, in derision, Mur 
Lat, which signifies renegado. ‘They are not unskilful in garden. 
ing and vine dressing ; but are, upon the whole, unworthy inha- 
bilants of the delic ious regions they possess. They are sodisaffect- 
ed to the Russian government, that they are always the first to 
rise in rebellion against it ; and in the last Turkish war, were all 
ordered to the distance of ten versts from the coast, in order to 
obviate the danger of their becoming spies and traitors. Profes- 
sor Pallas thinks it would be for the general good, to remove 
ihem entirely from these vallies into the interior of the country, 
and to people their lands with mere industrious settlers. These 
short and violent abridgments of the progress of amelioration, 
seldom however, answer the expectations which they excite : it 
is like transfusing blood, instead of strengthening the system, and 
disposing it to the process of sanguification. 

The Tauridan ‘Tartars, in their love of splendour, in the ex- 
clusion of their women from society, and in the unnatural prac- 
tices which prevail among the other sex, evince some of the 
most striking features of Oriental nations. 

‘The nobility and the priesthood are highly respected among 
them ; and in former times, frequently made considerable resist- 
ance to the power of the Khan, who was always chosen from 
the family of Ghireis : which family Professor Pallas, m opposi+ 
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tion to the common notions on that subject, will hardly admit te 
have been direct descendants of Tshingis Khan. 

The religious ceremonies, nuptial solemnities, and other cus- 
toms of the Tartars, agree in every respect with those of the 
Turks, which have been so often described by travellers. The 
practice, however, of polygamy, which we should have suppor- 
ed more likely to have been adopted than any other, has never 
obtained among them. Male and female slaves are not common 
in the ‘Taurida ; but the nobility support great numbers of idle 
retainers, Who accompany them when they make their entry in 
to the towns, and swell the pomp of their retinue. 

Europe, compared with the despotic governments of the East, 
enjoys a great liberty of thinking, acting, and writing. There, 
the activity of the human mind, long since thoroughly roused, is 
going on and increasing in velocity Industry is become a pas- 
sion ; and even pleasure mimics labour in her amusements and 
relaxations. ‘Tartars and Turks, like all other savages who are 
not compelled to toil for their daily support, find their minds 
and bodies to be mere lumber, and are ignorant how to dispose 
either of the one or the other. A ‘Tartar will sit for whole 
hours on the same spot, with his countenance turned in one di- 
vection, and with a pipe in his mouth which he has not even 
energy enough to smoke. Hunting alone rouses a ‘Tartar noble 
from his sloth; and he gets up to pursue animals that seem (if 
the question is to be determined by dignity of nature) to have al- 
most an equal right to pursue bin. 

In the vocabulary given by Pvofessor Pallas, the number of 
words adopted into the ‘Tartar language from the Genoese, is 
very remarkable ; a still greater number of Greek words has 
found its way into the same language: But the Professor will 
not allow, in conformity with the opinion of Busbek, that any 
vestige of the Gothic is perceptible in the different Tartar dia- 
icets. However savage the ‘Tartars of the Crimea may be in 
other particulars, in the science of eating they rise above them- 
selves. ‘They have so far relinquished their ancient food of 
horse flesh, that they will only feed upon celts ; and to this diet 
is added forced meat balls wrapt in green vine or sorrel leaves, 
various fruits filled with mince meais, stuffed cucumbers, and 
a great variety of learned dainties, which Mrs. Glasse herself 
would not disdain to add to her high flavoured cata!ogue. 

The peninsula of the Crimea, is the only region of the Russian 
empire in which almost all the products of Haly and Greece 
might be reared with success, and in which many of those pro- 
ducts grow spontaneously. Wine, silk, sesame, olive, cotton, 
agreat variety of dying drugs, which are at present imported 
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from the Baltic and the Caspian at a great expence, might be en- 
couraged either in this peninsula or on the banks of the Kuma, 
and Terek ; and by some obvious’improvements in the present 
breed of sheep, woollen manufactares might be pushed in the 
Crimea to a great extent. The impediments to the prosperity of 
the Crimea are, the slothful and savage character of its Tartar 
inhabitants,—their disaffection to a Christian government,—the 
deficiency even of such bad population as the ‘Tartars might 
afford, —the injudicious conduct of the Russian government im 
making the grants of the Crown lands the instrument of court 
favour and intrigue, rather than the incitements to industry, and 
increase of numbers ;—to which causes is to be added, the great 
insecurity of landed property, from the inaccurate specifications 
of the Crown grants, and the tricks and chicanery to which that 
inaccuracy has given birth. 

The seasons in the Crimea are very irregular. In 1795-6, in 
the beginning of February, all the spring flowers were every 
where seen in full bloom, though during the remainder of the 
month they were buried under a deep snow. The severe winters 
of 179-89 and of 179y-1800, continued from the end of October 
till Apri!, with various degrees of cold, accompanied by dread- 
ful hurricanes, such as to sink the thermometor 18° below the 
freezing point. During the last of these winters, the Sea of 
Azof, the Bosphorus, great part of the bay of Kaffa, and several 
ereeks of the Kuxine, were completely frozen over. The winds 
are very variable, bringing from the four cardinal points the 
same species of temperature as withus. The climate, however, 
is so unsettled, that the barometer often varies six or eight times 
in24 hours*. ‘The summers are not less inconstant than the 
winters. ‘The most salubrious of all seasons in the Crimea is 
the spring, which generally continues from March till the end 
of May. At that season, every thing in the vegetable world 
which is grateful in smell, or beautiful in colour, lends its aid to 
groiify the senses. The weather then is generally setiled and 
sereiic, the heat moderate and refreshing: numerous flocks of 
sheep are seen moving in every direction, at the same time that 
village flocks are scattered over the pastures Amid such peace, 
and freshness, and tranquillity, mere existence is a pleasure; 
aid the mind loathes those studied enjoyments which it re- 


* The Professor would perhaps consider this uncertainty of the 
climate as capable of bemg remedied, by an increase of cultivation 
and population. He firmly believes, that the temperature of a coun- 
try is materially altered by the number of fires which are lighted in 
t. "This appears to us te be rather too fine a speculation 
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sorts toat other periods for amusement and support. The most 
unhealthy season in the Crimea, is the autumn ; at which time, 
bilious fevers, remittent, or iitermittent, prevail to a great ex- 
tent*. With the exception of these fevers, this country might 
be considered as one of the most healthy in the world. 

The frequent failure of crops would (but for the careless style 
of cultivation) be a fact totally unintelligible in a country which 
paid such ample tributes, and sent such magnificent gifts of grain 
at theearliest period in which we are acquainted with its history. 
The Crimea has erroneously been considered as the granary of 
Constantinople ; an opinion which must ina great measure be at- 
tributed te the constant importation of corn from Little Russia 
by carriers who take salt in exchange for such commodity. If 
the native wines of the Crimea were encouraged by the imposi- 
tion of protecting duties on foreign wines, all the i:terior go- 
vernments of the Russian empire might, in the opinion of the Pro- 
fessor, be supplied from that province : and the sum of ene wil- 
lion and a half of rubles, now paid for foreign wines, be deduet- 
ed from an unfavourable balance of trade. The growth of silk 
has been but faintly attempted in the Taurida, though Professor 
Pallas thinks it is not only capable of that product, but of the 
growth of sugar also. In this latter opinion, however, Professor 
Pallas appears te us a little too sanguine ; it is very inconsistent 
with ali he has previously said of the instability of the climate. 
The assertion may be true partially, as we say grapes will grow 
in England, or apples in Scotland—courteously inferring, that 
what is true of a few select and sunny spots, is true of the whole 
climate. 

By the emigration of the Greeks and Armenians, industry, 
which had not been very remarkable in Crim-Tartary, under the 
government of the Khans, was almost extinguished; and though 
this country has been subject to the dominion of Russia above 
fifieen years, there is a deficiency of the most necessary artisans, 
as well as of manufactures. Among the latter, that of Morocco 
leather is the most important ; of which the red and yellow skins 
are in no respect inferior to those of Turkey. The cutlery of the 
Taurida is much esteemed for its excellent temper. Since the 
year 1795, some Greeks have employed themselves in burning 

* The Professor wishes to lay the prevalence of the Itch upon the 
climate; but this disorder, we have some reason to think, is by a¢ 
means confized to hot climates. 

+ Professor Pallas advances occasionally some very singular opin- 
ions: he speaks of the earth being manured in the Crimea by snails 
crawling upon it. We would not rashly deny any thing advanced 
by 60 great a neturalist ; we only beg leave very humbly to doubt. 
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soda. To these articles of exportation are to be added, butter, 
salt, wheat, hides, and some coarse linen. The principal iow 

rts are raw and manufactured cotton, silk stuffs of various pat- 
terns, the wines of the Archipelago, brandy, dried fruits, and 
leaf tobacco. The value of exportations amounts to from 400,- 
000 to 500,000 rubles. The importations fall short of that sum 
by .00,000 rubles ; and the balance is principally paid in the 
base Turkish silver coin which is extensively circulated within 
the Peninsula. ‘The foreign bankers, indeed, are eager enough 
to avail themselves of the high estimation in which the Tartars 
hold a genuine Mahometan coin; 8o that, even after its value 
had been raised 22 per cent. under the present Sultan, it still 
maintained its superiority over the Russian silver money, the 
intrinsic value of which exceeded that of ‘Turkey in the above 
mentioned proportion. 

Such is the general account which Professor Pallas has given 
us of this celebrated country ; which, though now of small im- 

rtance, except as a military station, may hereafter become one 
of the richest appanages of the Russianempire. It is poor and 
distressed at present ; because it has not yet recovered the sud- 
den and violent change from a Mahometan toa Christian govern- 
ment, one of the most striking and complete vicissitudes which 
it is possible for any country to experience ; a vicissitude which 
has banished the greater part of the inhabitants of the Taurida, 
and rendered those which remain, incorrigibly disaffected to the 
Russian government. What the progress of its prosperity may 
be, when the remembrances of this revolution are softened away, 
must depend, of course, upon the wisdom and liberality of that 
policy which the Russian government adopts in the management 
of its colonies. It must be netoriously deficient in both these 
points, if it can prevent that aggrandizement which Nature has 
done so much to produce. 

We are under the necessity of saying little of the merits of 
Professor Pallas ; because no writer of travels is better known 
to, or received by the public. With his talents as a naturalist, 
every body is well acquainted : he is extremely decurate ; and 
yet, though we are persuaded that he tells nothing but the 
truth, it is probable that his official situation under the govern- 
ment has prevented him from telling the whole truth. These 
scientific envoys must have known, as well as if they had read 
it in their instructions, that they were to bring back no dis- 
coveries unpleasant to Imperial ears. We rather pity than blame 
them; and are convinced, in the instanceof Professor Pallas, that 
he has struggled hard to be as dutifully tame as he ought; and 
that he has a spirit abhorrent of injustice and political abuses. A 
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certain tameness in style, and prolixity in — relation, 
appear to sit upon him a little more naturally. ‘Through some 
chapters of his book, not much more is to be learnt, than that 
he went up a hill in this place, and down it in that ; that the 
first part of the road is woody, aud the second is not woody. 
Here there is alarge pond, and there a small pond ; and, ina 
third place, no pond at all. The most valuable topics are all dis- 
cussed in a few separate chapters ; so that the plums and sweet- 
meats are all crowded into a small space, and the larger portion 
left insipidly plain. Pallas, however, is not of that description 
of travellers, who profess to amuse by anecdotes about waiters 
and chambermaids : his object is to make the world minutely and 
thoroughly acquainted with the country which he is sent to ex- 
plore. If he is dry, he is perspicuous and accurate ; if he is un- 
amusing, he is authentic : and, long after many witty pamphlets, 
called books of travels, have perished, the works of Pallas will 
be studied as genuine and valuable descriptions of the countries 
through which he has passed. 


Arr. XIII. An Historical View of the English Government, 
Jrom the settlement of the Saxons in Britain, to the Revolu- 
tionin 1688. To which are subjoined, some Dissertations 
connected with the History of the Government, from the Re- 
volution to the present tine. By John Millar Esq. Professor 
at Law in the University of Glasgow. Four Volumes 8vo. 
London. Mawman. 1803. 


HIS is a posthumous publication, and does not complete the 
plan that was announced by the author in his lifetime. Ac- 
cording to that plan, the history of the English government was 
to have been brought down, in the concluding part, from the 
Revolution to the present times. ‘The manuscript of this portion 
of the work, however, we are informed by the present editor, 
was not left in such a finished and correct state as to be laid en- 
tire before the public. ‘The Historical View, therefore, is only 
brought dowh to the Revolution in 1688; and a selection from 
the materials for the subsequent period is given in the form of 
separate dissertations. The two first volumes contain that ot 
-.tion of the work which was formerly published in 1736, includ 
ing the history of the government previous to the accession of 
the house of Stuart ; and the two latter the history and disserta- 
tions that belong to the salsequent period. 

‘The reputation of Professor Millar, we are inclined to think, 
stands somewhat higher with his pupils, and those who had the 
benefit of his acquaintance, than it is likely to do with those who 
may merely peruse his publications. The constant alacrity and 
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vigour of his understanding, the clearness and familiarity of his 
illustrations, and the great variety of his arguments and topies 
of discussion, together with something unusually animated and 
impressive in his tones and expressions, gave an interest and a 
spirit to his living language, that can scarcely be traced in his 
writings. All that vivacity and facility of statement, all that dex- 
terity of reply, and power of picturesque illustration that de- 
lighted in conversation, and fascinated in his lectures, appear to 
have evaporated as soon as he took the pen into his hand. In his 
style and manner of speaking, there was something very charac- 
teristic and peculiar. The composition of his writings is of a very 
ordinary description. He writes indeed with great clearness 
and solidity ; and is never for a moment either trifling, loqua- 
cious, or absurd ; but he is not offen very captivating in his man- 
ner, and makes us feel the weight of his matter rather too sensi- 
bly in his style: itis a style, in short, that is somewhat heavy, 
cold, and inelegant; and his works, though abounding in good 
sense and forcible expression, are apt to fatigue the reader from 
the want of that variety and relief, of which his spoken language 
afforded so eminent an example. 

The style of conversation, indeed, in which most of his lec- 
tures were delivered, is not very easily adapted to the purposes 
of publication. The great merit, and the great charm of this style 
consist in its varying and judicious adaptation to the taste and 
situation of the hearers, and in the facility and animation with 
which every thing is communicated and explained. In addressing 
the public and posterity, however, no adaptation of this kind can 
take place : a greater reserve must be assumed : our positions must 
be fortified with greater care, and our conclusions enforced with 
more authority. In the deliberation and anxiety that necessarily 
accompany these operations, the spirit of our first conceptions, 
and the colouring of our original language, are apt to fly off: We 
are afraid to commit our dignity among strangers, by the use ef 
a familiar or a ludicrous expression: We put our ideas intoa 
dress of ceremony, and feel the oppression and constraint of it 
the more, for having been accustomed to tbe ease and the light- 
ness of a less cumbrous drapery. 

But though, for these, and for other reasons, the written style 
of Mr. Millar be certainly inferior in force and effect to his con- 
versation, the character of his genius is very clearly imprinted 
upon both: and though it must co down to pogterity with some 
disadvantage, from his contempt er unskilfulness in the art of 
composition, his writings will long coniinue, we have no doubt, 
to command the respect and adiniration of his readers. 

The distinguishing feature of Mr. Millar's intellect was, the great 
clearness and accuracy of his apprehension, and the singular sa- 
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gacity with which he seized upon the true statement of a ques- 
tion, and disentangled the point in dispute from the mass of so- 
phisticated argument in which it was frequently involved. His 
great delight was to simplify an intricate question, and to reduce 
a perplexed and elaborate system of argument to a few plain pro- 
blems of common sense. ‘Though an expert dialectician him- 
self and ready enough to acknowledge the merit of any ingeni- 
ous paradox that he had occasion to expose, he had but little 
indulgence for those more diffuse and imposing pieces of false 
reasoning that rest on the prejudices of mankind, or are pro- 
duced by the weakness and wavering of the author's own un- 
derstanding. As there was no man, indeed, that ever made less 
parade of bis own intellectual achievements, there have been 
few less disposed to tolerate the learned vanity of others. To 
form a sound judgment upon all points of substantial importance, 
appeared to him to require little more than the free and inde- 
pendent use of that vulgar sense on which no man is entitled to 
value himself; and he was apt to look with sufficient contempt 
upon the elaborate and ingenious errors into which philosophers 
are so liable to reason themselves. To bring down the dignity 
of such false science, and to expose the emptiness of ostentatious 
and pedantic reasoners, was therefore one of his favourite em- 
ployments. He had, indeed, no prejudices of veneration in his 
nature; and was apt to regard those minute inquiries in which 
many great scholars have consumed their days, as a species of 
most unprofitable trifling. Mere learning did not appear to him 
to deserve any extraordinary respect ; and his veneration was re- 
served for those who had either made discoveries of practical 
utility, or combined into a system the scattered trut®s of specu- 
lation. 

‘lo some of our readers, perhaps, it may afford a clearer con- 
ception of his intellectual character, to say, that it corresponded 
pretty nearly with the abstract idea that the learned of England 
entertain of a Scotish philosopher ; a personage, that is, with little 
or no deference to the authorily of great names, and not very 
apt to be startled at conclusions that seem to run counter to re- 
ceived opinions or existing institutions; acute, sagacious, and 
systematical ; irreverent towards classical literature ; rather inde- 
fatigable in argument, than patient in investigation ; vigilant in 
the observation of facts, but not so strong in their number, at 
skilful in their application. 

There is one attribute of a philosopher, however, which Mr 
Millar must have been allowed in all countries to possess in great 
perfection. Ile wondered at nothing; and has done more to re- 
press the ignorant admiration of others than most of his contem- 
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poraries. It was the leading principle, indeed, of all his specu- 
lations on law, morality, government, language, the arts, sciences, 
and manners—that there was nothing produced by arbitrary or 
accidental causes ; that no great change, institution, custom, or 
occurrence, could be ascribed to the character or exertions of an 
individual, to the temperament or dispositicn of a nation, to-oc- 
casional policy, or peculiar wisdom or folly : every thing, on the 
contrary. he held, arose spontaneously from the situation of the 
society, and was suggested or imposed irresistibly by the oppor- 
tunities or necessities of their condition. Instead of gazing, there- 
fore, with stupid amazement, on the singuler and diversified ap- 
pearances of buman manners and institutions, Mr. Millar taught 
his pupils to refer the: all to one simple principle, and to con- 
sider them as necessary links in the great chain which connects 
civilized with barbarous society. By the use of this waster prin- 
ciple, he reconciled many of the paradoxes of history and tradi- 
tion, explained much of what appeared to be unaccountable, and 
connected events and circumstances that -ee:ned to be incapable 
of combination. . While the antiquary pored with childish curi- 
osity over the confused and fantastic ruins that cover the scenes 
of early story, Ae produced the plan and elevation of the original 
fabric. and enabled us to trace the connexions of the scattered 
fragments, and to determine the primitive form and denomination 
of all the disfigured masses that lay before us. 

But though it is impossible not to be delighted with the inge- 
nuity and happiness of the combinations by which these explana- 
tions are made out, and though it would be absurd, after what has 
been done, to call in question the soundness of the philosophy in 
which the principle is founded; it must not be dissembled, that 
Mr. Millar’s confidence in its infallibility was greater than could 
always be justified. As his object was to obtain great clearness 
and simplicity in t:is theory, he was apt, when satisfied, upon the 
whole, of its truth, to pass somewhat hastily over all that could 
not be easily reconciled to it. His greatest admirers must admit, 
that he has sometimes cut the knot which he could not untie, and 
disregarded difficulties which he was not prepared to overcome; 
that he has asserted, where he ought to have proved ; advanced 
a conjecture for a certainty; and given the signal of triumph, 
when the victory might be considered as doubtful. 

As his habits and dis ‘positions led him chiefly to the exertion 
of his intellectual and argumentative faculties, he had made no 
great proficiency in the finer or more elegant departments of li- 
terature. His imagination, though extremely active and vigor- 
ons in the coinage of illustrations and topics of persuasion, was 
not very easily excited by the more exquisite and delicate beauties 
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of composition. He had no great relish, we believe, for the finer 
kinds of poetry ; and was apt to treat the extravagances and re- 
finements with which some critics are so much enchanted, with 
a degree of ridicule which these qualities are not in general well 
calculated to endure. Of the more substantial merits of compo- 
sition, however, he was an acute and able judge; and carried 
into the waiks of literature the same powerful and sagacious judg- 
ment that availed him so much in the higher regions of philoso- 
phy: All the remarks which he has made upon these subjects 
are sound and ingenious; and though they do not indicate, per- 
haps, a miud of very nice sensibility, ailord satisfactory evidenc: 
of the variety, as well as the solidity of his talents. Upon the 
subject of language, in particular, he had made many profound 
and original observations; though we do not know that he left 
any thing written upon the subject in a fit condition for being laid 
before the public. 

In his politics, Mr. Miftar was a decided whig, and did not 
perhaps bear any great antipathy to the name of a republican: 
yet there never was any mind, perhaps, less accessible to the il- 
lusions of that sentimental and ridiculous philanthropy which has 
led so many to the adoption of popular principles. He took « 
very cool and practical view of the condition of socicty; and 
neither wept over the imaginary miseries of the lower orders, 
nor shuddered at the imputed vices of the higher. He laughed 
at the dreams of perfeciibility, and looked with profound con- 
tempt upon all those puerile schemes of equality that threatened 
to subvert the distinctions of property, or to degrade the natural 
aristocracy of virtues and of talents. At the same time, he was 
certainly jealous, to an excess, of the encroachments of the regal 
power ; and fancied that, in this country, the liberty of the sub- 
ject was exposed to perpetual danger, from that patronising in- 
fluence which seemed likely to increase with the riches and im- 
portance of the nation. Although he had no vulgar or jacobi- 
nical antipathies against the power of a monarch, or the privi- 
feges of nobility, he thought that the popular part of our consti- 
tution was most exposed to danger from the general diffusion of 
luxury, the increase of the public revenue, and the enlargement 
of all our estabiishments. ie this principle, he has common- 
ly taken part with the opposition party in all the measures by 
which they have attempted, for these two hundred years, to li- 
mit the prerogative or the influence of the Crown, and to take 
the control of public measures more and more out of the hands 
of the executive. While no man could be more convinced of 
the incapacity and worthlessness of the clamorous multitude, he 
thought that the indirect influence of popular opinion was tle 
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only safeguard of our liberties; and though sincerely attached to 
ihe limited form of monarchy established at the Kevolution, he 
seems to have thought that the monarchy itself was the least value 
able part of the system, and that most of its advantages might 
have been secured under another system of administration 
Although he was not always very cool or very moderate in 
his personal disputation, there is oue peculiarity in his political 
writings that deserves to be mentioned. He not only conducts 
himself throughout with great calmness and deliberation, but 
passes from matters of ordinary discussion to the most contro- 
vertible points of his subject, without appearing to be conscious of 
ihe transition, It is common, as every one must have observed, 
for a writer, when he approaches to a matter of controversy, or is 
about to advance an opinion which he knows will meet with op- 
position, to prepare himself for the contest in one way or another, 
and to give warning of being conscious that he is going to put 
off the character of a judge, or impartial spectator, for that of a 
zealous and determined advocate. An ordinary writer never fails 
io give signs of trepidation as soon as he enters upon the debatable 
ground, and seems in general so full either of fear or of indigna- 
tion, that he can seldom settle into his ordinary spirits for some 
time after he has quitted it. Mr Millar, however, whose intre- 
pidity of character exempted him from any feeling of alarm, does 
no such thing ; He passes from the general speculations of philo- 
suphy to the peculiar doctrines of his party, without altering his 
manner, or seeming to expect a different reception ; and delivers 
the most questionable of his opinions with the same coolness and 
confidence that distinguishes his statement of the most obvious 
aud indisputable truths. In this way, he avoids the violence aud 
exaggeration that is apt to be enge sudered i in the management of 
an avowed coniroversy ; and maintains a certain dignity of dis- 
cussion, that is lost either by bristling suddenly up to repel an ans 
tagonist, or by trying to mollify him with elaborate and ineffece 
tual apologies. ‘The only disadvantage of the practice is, that it 
is apt to seduce the unwary into the adoption of those contested 
doctrines, which are thus involved and connected with unques- 
tionable truths, and which they are not directed by any mark to 
consider as suspicious. For those who have been accustomed to 
think upon these subjects, this danger, indeed, can scarcely be 
said {o exist; but it should be remembered, that Mr. Millar’s 
books contain the substance of the instruction which he commu- 
nicated to his pupils, and that it was from them (hey probably de- 
tived their earliest impressions upon subjects ofa political nature, 
Although the greater part of these characteristic qualities are 
fo be found in the work before us, and though the statement ef 
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them may therefore be allowed to form no improper introduction 
to an account of that publication, we should scarcely have in- 
dulged ourselves in so full a description of them, if it had not 
been to supply a defect that occured to us, on first taking up the 
volumes in question. ‘Though this work is now published by 
Mr. Millar's representatives at a considerable interval after his 
death, it contains no biographical account of the author, vor any 
attempt to delineate the general character of his genius or publi- 
cations. ‘To the greater part of writers. it would certainly be 
doing no sort of injury to withhold from the public every thing 
but what they had themselves laid before it: but wherever the 
living character is really superior to the writings that remzin to 
illustrate it, we cannot help feeling it as a sort of duty to erect 
some memorial, however frail, to its merits ; and to endeavour, at 
least, to supply some of the deficiencies that may be found in that 

icture of himself, which every author exhibits in his works. 
—We now proceed to make a few observations on the volumes 
before us. 

It is only the latter half of this publication, as we have already 
remarked, that is new ; but, in order to judge of its execution we 
must state very shortly the scheme and order of the whole work. 
it was Mr. Millar’s design to exhibii an historical view of the 
English government from the earliest periods of its independent 
existence, down to the present times. This subject he has divided 
into three parts. ‘| he first, comprehends the history of the form of 
government that prevailed, from the establishment of the Saxons, 
down to the time of the Norman conquest. During this period, 
the scattered tribes and families of barbarians seem to have gra- 
dually arranged themselves under the protection of afew great 
leaders : and the government came gradually tobe administered by 
a great feudat aristocracy Vhe second period extends from the 
conquest to the accession of the house of Siuart, and is distin- 
guished by the struggles that took place between the Nobles and 
the Sovereign, and the gradual predominancy of the latter, in con- 
sequence of the divisions that took place among the aristocracy, 
and he authority that was acquired by a common leader, after the 
nation began toengage in more extensive evterprises. In this pe- 
riod, therefore, Mr. Millar considers the government to have at- 
tained the condition of a feudal mmarchy. About the period of 
the accessioy of James the First, a still more important change had 
begun to take place in the constitution of society ; the introduc- 
tion of arts and manufactures had made the internal aspect of the 
country pacific, and had not only engaged the retainers of the great 
lands in new employments, but had appropriated to other pur- 
poses the revenues from which they were originally maintained 
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At the beginning of the third period, therefore, the lower orders 
had risen into consequence. while the increasing expense of the 
government rendered it more necessary thai they should contri- 
bute to the support of it. ‘This gave rise to a series of eventful 
struggles between the Commons and the Prerogative, which for- 
tunately terminated in what Mr Millar has called the commercial 
government. ‘This third form was established by the revolution 
in 16-8, and, by the subsequent increase of expense and of pub- 
lic revenue, has contributed to enlarge the influence of the Crown 
upon one hand, while if has promoted the cause of freedom on 
the other, by the general increase of riches and knowledge, and 
the gradual diffusion of political information among the people. 
Of this plan, we have already specified how much Mr. Millar 
published in his lifetime, and how much was left unexecuted at 
his death, In estimating the merit of the part that is now given 
to the public, it is most natural to compare it with that which 
went before | and here we cannot help thinking that there is a 
manifes! superiority on the side of the first publication {1 is not 
natural, we willallow, to expect that researches into the dark and 
barbarous wras which were treated of in that performance, should 
excife an equal interest, or afford the same scope for discussion, 
with those inquiries that belong to a period with which we are so 
much more nearly connected; and a priori, it certainly could 
not have been presumed, that our attention should have been more 
powerfully attracted to the institutions of the Saxons, than to the 
errors and misfortunes of the Stuarts. Perhaps there is some- 
thing in the very barrenuessand unpromising aspect of the former 
speculations, that lead us to relish more highly whatever can be 
suid with ingenuity or probability on the subject ; while the noto- 
riety of the later occurrences, and the facility with which accu- 
rate information may be obtained with regard to them, leaves but 
little scope for discovery, and cireumscribes the limits of discus- 
sion. The chief cause, however, of this unexpected difference 
will be found we believe, in the nature of Mr. Millar’s plan, and 
the peculiarity of the talents which he has devoted to its execu- 
tion. lt was his view to illustrate what was obscure or uncertain 
in the history of the English government In the remote periods 
with which he was occupied in the former part of the work, he 
found obscurity and uncertainty enough; and the greater part of 
the lights he struck out, were kindled in the midst of utter dark- 
ness. In the subsequent part of his task, however, the facts were 
pretty well ascertained ; and all that remained to be determined, 
was the merit or demerit of the actors. Instead of an historical 
inquiry, therefore, we are engaged in a political discussion, and 
taken away from the pleasant explanation of extraordinary oceur- 
rences, to listen to the controversial wranglings of party politicians 
us 
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But when we recollect that Mr. Millar’s chief excellence lay 
in tracing the connection of those steps by which men advance 
from a barbarous to a civilized state of society, and in pointing 
out the circumstances that originally suggested or compelled the 
adoption of particular institutions, we shall see still more clearly, 
how it has come to pass, that he appears with tbe greatest advan- 
tage in discussing the early periods of our history. At the estab- 
lishment of the Saxons in England, they were very neatly in the 
condition that is common to all barbarous communities, and their 
history might safely be taken as an example of what would gene 
rally happen in that state of society. ‘The specula’ions that arise 
from the consideration of their proceedings, are connected, there- 
fore, with a very wide and interesting field of discussion. ‘They 
include, in reality, the general history of the species, and are sus- 
ceptible of illustration from a great variety of remote and unex- 
pected sources. ‘The combination of these analogous views, and 
the elucidation that resulis from the comparison of unconnected 
truths, affords as cap‘ivatinga display of ingenuity and as pleas- 
jug an exercise to the understanding as is to be met with,perhaps, 
in the whole range of human speculations. When we draw to the 
end of that progress however, the interest of the inquiry ts di- 
m uinished along with its difficulty ; and the eenius that had suc- 
ceeded in explaining obscure usages, may fail to tie down our al 
tention to the adjustment of familiar dis sputes. ‘There is some- 
thing less magnificent, and more pe rple xing, in these modern 
discussions ; and the talents that astonished us with the first rude 
skeich of the edifice, may not always be able to engage us with 
the merits of the finer finishing. 

In endeavouring, indeed, to recollect the impressions that re- 
main on the mind from perusing the first part of this perform- 
ance, we shall find that we have been delighted chiefly with the 
general dissertations that it contains; and that if is not the his- 
tory of Alfred or Edward that enchanted us, but the history of 
human society. The speculations on the origin of the feudal sys- 
tem of property ; on the institutions of tithings, hundreds and 
boroughs; on the nature of the national council, and on the 
original functions, and gradual elevation, of the great officers 
of the Crown—apply to all the European communities, aud are 
even illustrated by references to the usage of remoter nations. 
In the portion of the work that is now before us, the interest 
is much less extensive ; and the talents that are required for 
the execution of it, are quite of a different nature. The 
events that took place after the accession of the house of Stu- 
art, are, fortunately for us, of a nature altogether different 
from those that are to be found in the annals of any neigh- 
houring nation. ‘Lhe principles that ave te guide us in ow 
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judgment of them, can no longer be sought for in the common 
philosophy of human nature, but must be gathered from a parti- 
cular consideration of the circumstances of this country. ‘The 
events are no doubt sufficiently interesting—but their causes are 
more limited, and their succession seems less regular or necessary. 
The changes of our government, in short, became, from this peri- 
od, a fitter object for particular history, but a less suitable one 
for a general philosophical dissertation. If we consider also, that 
a good part even of those speculations that might be applicable to 
later occurrences, had been necessarily suggested in the course 
of the pe inquiry, we shall easily understand, how a great 
part of the novelty and interest of the subject has been exhaust- 
ed, and how a more eventful period has furnished matter for a 
less interesting discussion. Without supposing any decline of 
genius, or abatement of diligence in the author, it is easy to con- 
ceive, that he could not always be original upon such a subject, 
and that he must sometimes be forced to berrow from other au- 
thors, and oftener to repeat what had been previously advanced 
by himself. 

The first part of the third volume confains a review of the go- 
vernment of Scotland, which is almost a copy, in miniature, and 
in fainter colours, of the delineation that had previously been gi- 
ven of that of England. The advancement fastens was re- 
tarded, however, and the reign of the feudal aristocracy prolong- 
ed in the former country. Mr Millar observes, partly by the 
rugged and inaccessible nature of the territory which surrounded 
every great baron with a sort of natural barrier, and partly by the 
slow progress of those arts and manufactures which were to raise 
his retainers into independence. ‘The early history of the Scot- 
ish Parliament is still involved, however, in considerable obscu- 
rity ; and all that Mr. Millar bas concluded upon the subject, is, 
that during a period of two hundred years, at least, it was com- 
posed of the barons, who sat there in their own right—of the dig- 
nified clergy—and of a small number of burgesses. In conse- 
quence of its never having been divided into two houses, the ba- 
rons possessed the whole legislative authority ; and, in spite ofthe 
institution of the * Lords of the articles’ which had a tendency to 
subject it to Royal influence, there is something very remarkable 
in the rude and imperious manner in which this national council 
appears to have treated their Sovereign. The following passage, 
we think, is very curious. 

‘It was the practice in England, as I had formerly occasion to ob- 
serve, that an act of Parliament should proceed upon a petition from 
the two houses to the Sovereign, requesting that some grievance might 
be redressed, or some branch of the public administration altered, This 

a4 
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humble and respectful mode of proceeding never had place in Scot- 
land, where we see the national council holding a very different lan- 
guage. They assume a dictatorial tone—avow the enactment of 
laws by their own authority —and even frequently ordain, without ce- 
remony, that the King shall carry their measures into execution, 

* Thus, ina statate made in the reign of James the First, it is said, 
“the Parliament has determined and ordai ed, that our Lord the king 
shal! gar (cause to) mend his money, and gar strike it in like weight 
and fineness to the money of Engla’.d*.” 

‘In another statute, the Parliament o dains, that the king shall com- 
mand the judges todistribute justice impartially between the poor and 
the rich, avd that be shal! rigorously punish those who do otherwiset, 

‘In the reign of James the Second, the three estates order that courts 
shal! be held at certain seasons throughout the kingdom; and that the 
king himself shail be in each town when the court is held, or pear it, 
where bis council thinksfit. The threeestates harealsoconcluded, that 
the king shall ride through the realm when information is received 
that rebellion, siaughter, or other atrocious crimes, bave been com- 
mitied, aud shall cause immediate cognizance thereof to be takenf. 

‘In the reign of James the Third, the /erds, anderstanding that 
there has been great s/oth in the execution of the lawsrelative to bring 
Ing i: and keeping the bullion, so asto occasion greal scarcity thereof, 
they require, that the ki: g hall put the statutes on that subject sharply 
in execution, and shall appoint true and able searchers for the time to 
comes 

‘The style of the legislature was gradually softened and varied in 
Jater times but the custom of passing statutes in the name of the 
three es:ate: of Parliament is continued occasionally through the reigns 
of Jarges the Third, of James the Fourth, and of James the Fifthj], 

* The course of parliamentary business in England, by which every 
bi!l passed through both houses in the form of a petitiva to the So- 
ve reign, produced, of necessity, a negative in the Crown; for a petition 
wouid have no force unless when granted by the person to whom it 
was addressed. But in Scotland, where statutes were enacted by the 
general authority of Parliament, there was no foundation for this con- 
trolling power of the Monarch. As Parliament, in that country, was 
not divided into two houses, the King does not appear to have consti- 
tuted a separate branch of the legislature. He seems to have been 
originally regarded as the president of that assembly, and his voice to 
have been included in its general determinations. In the early bisto 


* Parl. 1. ch. 25. Black Aets. 

+ Thid. ch. 49. 

t * If. ch. 5. and ch. 6. Black Acts. 

§ Ja. HT ch 80. 

{| i instances of this, Ja. TIT. ch. 130, ch. 131. ch. 132.—Ja IV. 
ch, 37. ch. 82.—Ja. V. ch. 4. ch. 102, 
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ry of the Scotish parliament, we meet with vo traces of the interposi- 
tion of the royal negative upon bills; the style and tenor of those 
transactions Is, at the sae time utterly repugnant to any such idea ; 
and there occur instances of statutes which are known to have been 
enacted ip direct opposition to the willuf the Crown. The religious 
reformation which took place im the reign of Mars, derived its autho- 
rity from an act of the legislature, to which the assent of the Queen, 
or of her husband the King of F rauce, was never obtained, but which 
does not appear, either at that time, or afterwards, to have been con- 
sidered, on that account, as defective 


‘The Scotish house of parliament had thus the uncentrolled pow- 
er of legislation. It exercised, also, the exclusive privilege of impo- 
sing taxes, together with that of directhig their application to the 
particular purpose, and of superintending the expenditure of the mo- 
ney. It was accustomed to determine peace and war—to regulate 
the forces—te appolut governors of the fortresses in the kingdom— 
and to make provisions for arming the people, and for training them 
up to the use of arms.’ Vol. ni. p. 46.—50. 


The princes did not eseape from this state of degradation till 
their elevation to the throne of England had invested them with 
a power and a splendour which no Scotish chieftain could pre- 
sume to rival. Upon this occasion, Mr. Millar very ingeniously 
remarks— 


‘But while the nobles in Scotland were thus easily reduced under 
subjection to the Crown, the people at large were not raised to suit- 
able independence — In England, as well asin many other European 
governments, where the prerogative advanced gradually and slowly, 
in consequence of the gradual advancement of society, the King was 
under the necessity of courting the lower orders of the community, 
and of promoting their freedom, from the view of undermining the 
power of the nobility, his immediate rivals, But in Scotland, after 
James the Sixth had mounted the English throne, neither he, nor his 
immediate successors, had any occasion to employ so disagreeable an 
expedient. They were above the level of rivaiship or opposition from 
the Scotich vassals of the Crown; and had therefore no temptation 
to free the vassals of the nobility from their ancient boudage. A 
great part of the old feudal institutions, in that country, were accor- 
dingly permitted to remain, without undergoing any considerable 
alteration; and the troublesome forms and ceremonies, formerly 
used in the transmission or conveyance of landed property, continue, 
even at this day, to load and disfigure the system of Scotish juris- 
prudence.’ Vol. iii. p. 74, 75. 


The concluding part of this review of the government of Scot- 
land, contains a theory and delineation of the Scotish national 
character, which may not only amuse our English readers, as the 
production of a native, but may serve as an example of the man- 
ner in which Mr, Millar attempted to account for every thing by 
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the general situation of the society. After observing that the re- 
formation in Scotland was introduced by the people against the 
will of the Sovereign, and of the greater part of the nobility, and 
that the theological controversies in which they were consequent- 
ly engaged, had a natural tendency to excite and sharpen their 
intellectual faculties, he remarks, that fhe institution and success 
of our parish schools is rather to be regarded as the effect, than as 
the cause, of this general desire of information—and that they 
would not probably have been established, and certainly could 
not have been attended, if there had not previously existed an ef- 
fectual demand for the instruction they were calculated to con- 
vey. He then goes on as follows: 


* While the Scotish nation, in general, received an intellectual sti- 
mulus, by the violent impulse given at the Reformation, the lower and 
middling ranksof the peopie were peculiarly affected by the slow pro- 
gress of manufactures. In England, a great proportion of the inha- 
bitants, engaging in active employments, and having their attention 
fixed upon minute objects, acquired, by their situation and habits, 
great professional skill and dexterity; but, in every thing beyond their 
own trade or profession, remained proportionably destitute of expe- 
rience and observation. In Scotland, on the contrary, the great bo- 
dy of the people were either idle, orstightly occupied by a coarse trade 
or manufacture, in which various branches of labour were united —so 
that the same persons, though less dexterous or skilful in any one de- 
partment, were not prevented from attending successively to a varie- 
ty of objects, from applying themselves to different pursuits, and, 
consequently, from attaining different kinds of information. From 
such a difference of circumstances, knowledge, as wellas labour, came, 
in the one conutry. to be minutely divided—and, though a great 
quantity of this mental treasure was contained in the whole aggregate, 
yet, from the manner of its distribution, a very small portion com- 
monly fell to the lot of an individual ; whereas, in the other country, 
though the sum-total of improvement was inconsiderable, yet that 
little was not appropriated in such diniinutive parcels, but remained, 
in some measure, as a common stock, which every member of the 
community might bring at pleasure to market 

‘In all parts of the world, it is accordingly observable, that the 
great body of the people, while they remam ina state of rude ness and 
simplicity, are distinguished by their intelligence, acuteness, and 
sagacity; and that, in proportion to their advancement in com- 
merce and manufactures, they become ignorant, narrow-mind- 
ed, and stupid. But, in the period of the Scotish history 
now under consideration, the lower and middling classes of 
the pevple were placed in the former situation; at the same 
time that, from the causes alreadv mentioned, the more enlightened 
part of the nation was not altogether destitute of literature and phi- 
losophy, While a great number of all ranks were neither im- 
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mersed in business, nor engrossed by the early pursuit of gain, they 
were at lei#@re to procure instruction, to go through a regular course 
of education at schools and universities, and to spread over the com- 
munity a relish for such parts of learning as were then fashionable. 
A strong predilection for what are called the learned professions, be- 
came thus very prevalent in Scotland ; and men of an active disposi- 
tion, little accustomed to an ordinary routine of employments, were 
easily induced to change their professional objects, or even to migrate 
into foreign couutries fur the purpose of advancing their fortune. 

‘ The intelligence, sagacity, and disposition to learning, in the com- 
mon people of Scotland, were inseparably connected with that mo- 
desty and reserve which makes a distinguishing feature in the man- 
ners of all rude and simple nations, ‘These qualities proceed from 
the necessitous condition of mankind antecedent to the improvements 
of society, when, from the difficulty of supplying their own wants, 
they have little opportunity or disposition for exercising a mutual 
sympathy or fellow-feeling with each other ; and, consequently, are 
ashamed and unwilling to disclose the secret emotions and sentiments 
which they know will meet with little attention or regard. That style 
of distance and reserve which the Scots possessed in common with 
all rude nations, was confirmed, we may suppose, and peculiarly mo- 
dified by the nature of their government and political circumstances, 
As the common people were extremely dependent upon the higher 
classes, they became necessarily cautious of giving offence, and desi- 
rous of recommending themselves to their superiors by an obliging 
deportment, by obsequious attention, and by a studied expression of 
zeal and affection. ‘The habits produced by such a situation are, 
doubtless, not very favourable to plain-dealing and sincerity, how- 
ever they may fit the possessor for the intercourse of the world, and 
render him expert in smoothing the frowns or improving the smiles 
of fortune. 

‘The national characters bestowed upon the inhabitants of dif- 
ferent countries must be received with large allowances for exagger+ 
ation and prejudice ; though, as they proceed upon general observa- 
tion, they have usually a foundation in truth. Tn this light, we may 
view the character of the Scotish nation delineated by her English 
neighbours ; and, so far as the picture is genmine, it will, perhaps, be 
in some measure explained by the foregoing remarks, 

‘The shrewdness, cunning, and se!fishness, imputed to the people 
of Scotland, are me ely the unfavourable aspect of that intelligence 
aud sagacity by which they are distinguished above the mere me- 
ehanical drudges in the southern part of the island, and by which 
they are more able to discover their own interest, to extricate them- 
selves from dithcuitigs, and to act, upon every occurrence, with de- 
cision and prudence. 

‘They are accused of not being over-scrupulous with respect to 
the diguity of those methods by which they endeavour to better their 
circumstances, It is to be feared that this accusation has no very 
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peculiar application to the inhabitants of the north, ff it has any 
real foundation, it must undoubtedly be imputed to thetlebasing ef. 
fects of the old Scotish government, and to the long contmuance of 
that poverty and dependence, from which the people, in our days, 
are but beginuing to emerge. 

‘ The national spirit of Scotchmen has been much taken notice of; 
insomuch that they are supposed to be ali w a confederacy to com- 
meod and extol one another. We may remark, that, a candidates, 
either for fame or profit, in the London market, they are greatly the 
minority; aad it is not surprising, that insucha situation they should 
feel a common bond of union, like that of strangers in a hostile 
countiy’ Vol. ili. p. 89 — 95. 


The history of the English government under the house of 
Stuart, is a subject of licensed and inexhaustible controversy. It 
is a subject, indeed, that -eems to be set apart and cousecrated as 
a field of political contention in which every writer must choose 
his side, and engage his antagonist. Into this arena, however, we 


by no means propose to venture ourselves, aud have no inclina- 
tion, indeed, to detain our readers very long with an account of 
the combat which Mr. Millar maintains iu it. ‘The greater part 
of his treatise upon this subject may be considered as a formal 
answer to Mr Hume's history. or a specific antidy'e to the puivon 
which he imagines it to contain ‘Though the diiferences that 
prevail upon this subject will probably never be composed while 
the constitution of this country exists, it is not a little remark- 
able, that all parties are now agreed upon the principle by which 
they should be determined, and that the dispute relates only to 
the degree or extent of its appiication. Mr. Hume admits, that 
Charles the First attempted many arbitrary things, and was guilly 
of great errors and imprudence ; and only apologizes for him on 
the ground of his hereditary prejudices, the necessity of his situ 
ation, and the distrust which was naturally inspired by the in- 
creasing boldness and exactions of his Parliament. Mr, Millar, on 
the other hand. without absolutely rejecting these apologies, ac- 
knowledges that the Parliament ultimately carried thei® precau- 
tion and their vengeance a little too far; that their patriotism 
was tainted with fanaticism; that their republicanism was not 
seconded by the voice of the nation; and that it paved the way 
for the usurpation and military despotism of the protector 
There is undoubtedly a great deal of truth, and a great deal 
of partiality in the statements of both writers; neither of them 
suppresses or falsifies facts ; but they both give them that dispo- 
sition and arrangement that is calculated to favour their party. 
Mr. Hume certainly magnifies the tyranny and arbitrary conduct 
of Elizabeth, when he compares it to that of a Turkish Sultan, 
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in order to extenuate the unpopular measures of her successors ; 
and Mr. Millar certainly does not make a very satisfactory an- 
swer to this representation, when he proves the constitution 
of England to be a limited monarchy, from the writings of 
Fortescue, in the days of Henry Il. Upon this general point, 
however, we are satisfied (hat Mr. Millar is in the righi, and that 
the government of England was always considered as distinct 
from the absolute monarchies that existed over the greater part 
of the Continent. : 

On the other hand, though Mr. Hume has certainly aggravated 
the absurdities of the puritanical leaders of that age, and omit- 
ted no opportunity to hold up the fanaticism of the Parliament 
itself to derision, if can scarcely be duubted that Mr. Millar has 
ascribed to them a far more unmixed and liberal spirit of patriot- 
ism, than they really appear to have possessed. it would be a 
hard problem, indeed, to determine what proportion of their acts 
should be referred to their impatience of civil oppression, and 
what totheir religious discontents; but, that the latter had a very 
important share in their decisions, and was the main-spring 
of much of their zeal and activity, does not appear to ad .ui vf a 
doubt. 

Mr. Millar is rather acrimonious in describing the conduct, 
and delineating the character of Charles 1. He does not scruple 
to say, that he deserved death upon every principle of justice ; 
although he is inclined to think, that it was not expedient to 
take away his life, against the general voice and inclination of 
the community. He considers his execution as a necessary step 
towards the establishment of a republic; and takes some pains to 
convince his readers, that a republic is the most suitable form of 
government, either for a very small or a very extensive country. 
We subjoin a part of this passage, as a specimen of the coolness 
with which this author conducts his speculations on the most 
inflammatory questions in the whole science of politics. 


‘If, bya republic, is meant a government in which there is no king, 
or hereditary chief magistrate, it should seem that this political sys- 
tem is peculiarly adapted to the two extremes, of avery small and a 
very great nation, In a very small state, no other form of government 
can subsist. Suppose a territory, containing no more than 30,000 in- 
habitants,. and these paying taxes, one with another, at the rate of 
thirty shillings yearly; this would produce a public revenue, at the 
disposal of the crown, amounting annually to 45 OOOI.; a sum totally 
insufficient for supporting the dignity and authority of the crown, 
and for bestowing on the king an influence superior to that which 


might be possessed by casual combinations of a few of his richest 
subjects 
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‘ Suppose, on the other hand, a territory so extensive and populous 
as tu contain thirty millions of inhabitants, paying taxes in the same 
proportion ; this, at the free disposal of a king, would bestow upoa 
him an annual revenue, so enormous, as to create a degree of patron- 
age and influence which no regulativns could effectually restrain aud 
would render every attempt to limit the powers of the crown ina 
great measure vain and insignificant. I» such a state, therefore, it 
seems extremely difficult to maintain the natural rights of maukind, 
otherwise than by abolishing monarchy altogether. Thus, ina very 
small state, a democratical government is necessary, becauve the king 
would have too little authority; ina very great one, because he would 
have too much. In a state of moderate size, lying in a certain me- 
dium between the two extremes, it should seem that monarchy may 
be established with advantage, and that the crowa may be expected 
to possess a sufficient share of authority for its own preservation, 
without endangering the people from the encroachments of preroga- 
tive. How far England was in these circumstances at the period 
in question, | shall not pretend to determine.’ Vol. tii. p. 326-328, 


There is nothing, we conceive, that shows more conspicuously 
the unreasonableness of that passion and partiali'y with which 
men are still disposed to canvass the transactions of this memo- 
rable period, than the unanimity which seems to prevail as to the 
merits of the Revolution in 1688. Itis utterly impossible, how- 
ever, to conceive, that those who approve of the counsels of 
Strafford, or lament the failure of the Royal arms in the subse- 
quent contest, should be satisfied with the constitution that was 
then established, or feel any great veneration for that bill of rights 
which declared so many of the measures which they had attempt- 
ed to justify, to be oppressive and illegal. On the other hand, it 
is not easy to reconcile the opinions of an author, who at one time 
upproves of the conduct of parliament in insisting on taking the 
command of the militia, and the appointment of the judges and 
governors of forts, together with the right of creating peers, into 
their own hands; and at another, declares himself delighte od with 
a settlement which secured all these prerogatives to the Sove- 
reign. The truth is, that the pretensions of both partiesywere al- 

together inadmissible; and though an ingenious advocate may 
find apologies for either in the peculiarity of their circumstances 
and situation, it is obvious that these only apply to the moral con- 
duct of the individuals, and do by no means extend to the merit 
or demerit of the actions they performed. 

Upon some of the preliminary points, it may be difficult to de- 
termine to which side a good patriot should have inclined ; but, 
after the matter had come to the issue of the sword, we are very 
clearly of opinion, that the success of the parliamentary arms 
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was rather to be desired than that of the royalists. ‘The King’s 
victory would probably have subjected the country for everto an 
arbitrary and oppressive government—or if a degree of freedom 
and parliamentary interference had been permitted, it can scarce- 
ly be doubted that the old dissensions would have been renewed, 
and a second war engendered, of greater acrimony, and longer 
duration, than the former, 

Mr. Millar is less merciful towards the Usurper, than any of 
our historical writers that we remember, After enlarging upon 
his tyranny and injustice, and on the shameless profligacy with 
which he abandoned all those principles of religion and political 
independence with which he had set out, he makes the following 
acute and characteristic remark upon the estimation he has ob- 
tained with posterity : 

‘ When we examine the conduct of Cromwell in all its parts, it 
may seem surprising that his memory has been treated with more 
lenity and indulgence than it certainly deserves, ‘This mav be ex- 
plained from the influence of pupular feelings; and still more from 
the character and sentiments of political parties. His great abilities, 
the success of all his undertakings, and the respect which he com- 
manded from all the powers of Europe, seized the imagination of 
Englishmen, and were culculated to gratify national vanity. The 
partizans of the house of Stuart were, at the same time, induced to 
hold up the favourable side of the policy of Cromwell, in order to 
blacken the memory of those patriots who were not less the enemies 
of that usurper than of the absolute power of the Crown, They af- 
fected to consider the usurpation of the Protector as a necessary 
consequence of the attempts to restrain the prerogative ; were better 
pleased with the protectorate than with a republican system; and seem 
to have felt towards him a sort of gratitude for overthrowing that 
form of goverument to which they were most adverse.’ Vol. iii. p. 
369—370. 

Of General Monk, Mr. Millar believes that his original inten- 
tion, in marching from Scotland, was to seize upon the protec- 
tor’s place for himself; and that he only took up the idea of re- 
storing the exiled Monarch, when he saw that the sense of the na- 
tion was decidedly in favour of that measure. The conduct of 
Monk was certainly very mysterious, and, in one point, almost 
inexplicable—but we do not think there is any great likelihood in 
the solution of Mr. Millar. 

In the subsequent part of his treatise, Mr. Millar makes but 
lew observations that are not pretty familiar to all who are ace 
quainted with this part of the English history. The precipitate 
and unconditional restoration of Charles II., he alleges, entailed 
upon the nation all its former disorders, and almost ensured a se- 
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cond harvest of tumult and dissension. ‘To the errors and weak- 
nesses of that Prince, he shows no sort of indulgence; and isa 
little too harsh and vindictive, we think, even to his unamiable 
brother, when he seems to regret that he was not compelled to 
atone for his misconduct by the forfeiture of his life, as well as of 
his dignity. He says of him, 

* As the character of this Prince procured no esteem, his misfor- 
tunes appear to have excited little compassion. He possessed no ami- 
able or respectable qualities, to compensat: or alleviate his great pub- 
lic vices. His ambition was not connected with magnanimity ; his 
obstinacy and zeal were not supported by steadiness and resolution ; 
though, as it frequently happens, they appear to have been deeply 
tinctured with cruelty. The gravity of bis deportment, and bis nih 
professions of religion, were disgraced by narrow prejadices, and by 
a course of dissimulation and falsehood. His fate was not more se- 
vere than he deserved ; for, certainly, the sovereign of a limited mo- 
varchy canaot complain of injustice, when he is expelled from that 
kingdom whose government he has attempted to subvert, and de- 
prived of that power which be has grossly and mavwifestiy abused. 
Impartial justice, perhaps, would determiue that he was far from suf- 
fermg according to hisdemerits ; that he was guilty of crimes, which, 
in their ature aud consequences, infer the highest enormity; and 
that, instead of forfeiting his crown, be well deserved the highest 
pumshment which the law can inflict.’ Vol. iii. p. 454-435, 

The history of the Revolution, and the subsequent settlement 
of the constitution, is given rather concisely, and without any ree 
flections of much importance. ‘This part of the work, however, 
contains a very clear and masterly account of the parties that 
divided and agitated the nation during this reign: and the fol- 
lowing eulogium or the Prince of Orange, is wrilten with more 
spirit and animation than the greater part of the volume. 


‘It may be questioned who, among statesmen and heroes, have 
displayed the greatest genins and abilities. It is yet more difhcult, 
perhaps, to determine, who hus been actuated by the most pure 
and genuine principles of patriotism: but, who is the monarch 
that has conferred the most extensive benefits upon mankind, will 
hardly be doubted, while the actions of William UT. shall hold a 
place in the annals of the world. Had it not been for the active, 
the persevering, and the single exertions of this Prince, it is more 
than probable that Britain would have been subjected both to an 
ecclesiastical and civil tyranny; that Lewis XIV. would have subdu- 
ed Holland, and the estates in alliance with the Dutch; that the Pro- 
testant interest would, iv a short time, have been annihilated—and 
that the greater part of Evrope would either have been reduced to a 
vast, unwieldy despotism, like that of ancient Rome, or parcelled out 
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among a few absolute sovereigns, who, in the struggle for dominion, 
had been able to retain their independence. But the vigorous de- 
fence of the United Provinces, against the attacks of the French 
King, gave time for opening the eyes of many European princes, 
The revolution in England broke off at once the connexion of the 
kingdom with France, and with the Church of Rome ; it not only 
secured her a free government at home, but united her under the 
same head with the other great maritime state which had arisen in 
Europe ; and this powerful combjpation was followed by such alli- 
ances, and by such military operations, as were sufficient to restore 
the balance of power, and to frustrate those ambitivus designs that 
were so hostile to the peace and tranquillity of Europe. In fine, 
the revolution in England kept alive that spark which kindled the 
flame of liberty in other countries, and is now likely to glide insen- 
sibly over the whole habitable globe.’ Vol. iii. p. 483—5, 


The fourth volume begins with a slight review of the govern- 
ment of Ireland, from the first settlement of the English, down 
to the establishment of its legislative independence in the year 
1783. This sketch is written with remarkable clearness and 
spirit, and contains a very impartial account of the proceedings 
of the two countries. ‘The succeeding chapter, ‘ on the political 
consequences of the revolution,’ appears to us extremely valu- 
able. After a short sketch of the constitution as it was then es- 
tablished, and of the precautions by which the Crown was effec- 
tually restrained from any abuse of its ancient prerogative, Mr. 
Millar proceeds to observe, that the preponderance of this branche 
of the legislature has now become probable a second time, from 
the great increase of its secret or indirect influence. This influ- 
ence is derived from the vast increase of its revenue, and of the 
patronage which has arisen from the extensionof the national do- 
minions and establishments. ‘The revenue, Mr. Millar observes, 
is now divided into two branches, the one destined for supplying 
the expenses of government, the other for paying the interest of 
the national debt. ‘The first is a direct source of influence, as 
long as the Crown has the appointment of the officers to whom 
the money is paid. The second also increases that influence, 
though less directly, in two ways: First, by the successive ex- 
penditure of the sums which make up the capital of the debt ; 
and, secondly, by the disposal of all the offices connected with 
the collection and distribution of the taxes for paying the inter- 
est. By the depreciation of money, and the general prevalence 
of habits of expense, Mr. Millar allows that the real increase of 
the revenue is not altogether so great as it appears to be ; but, 
after making a liberal deduction upon that account, he sees great 
reason for apprehension from the influence of a Monarch whose 
revenue has increased from two millions te upwards of thirty, 
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since the period of the Revolution. The nature and extent of 
his fears, will be best estimated from his own words. 


* We may further remark, that the influence, arising from the caus. 
es already specitied, is apt to be the greater, as it operates upon the 
manners and habits of a mercantile people: a peuple, engrossed by 
lucrative trades and professions, whose great object is gain, and 
whose ruling principle is avarice : a people, whose distinguishing fea- 
ture, as a great author observes, is justice—equally opposed to 
dishonesty on the one hand, and to generosity on the other ; not that 
nice and delicate justice, the offspring of refined humanity, but that 
coarse, though useful virtue, the guardian of contracts and promises, 
whose guide is the square and the compass, and whose protector is 
the gallows. By a people of this description, no opportunity of 
earning a penny is to be lost; and whatever holds out a view of in- 
terest, without violating any municipal law, or incurring any hazard, 
is to be warmly embraced. Quarenda pecunia primum, 

‘ From the time of the Revolution, accordingly, we may trace, in 
some measure, a new order of things ; a new principle of authority, 
which is worthy the attention of all who speculate upon political 
subjects. Before that period, the friends of liberty dreaded only 
the direct encroachments of the prerogative: they have since learnt 
to entertain stronger apprehensions of the secret motives of interest 
which the Crown may hold up to individuals, and by which it may 
seduce them from the duty which they owe to the public. To what 
a height, in fact, has this influence been raised inall the departments 
of government, and how extensively has it pervaded all ranks and 
descriptions of the inhabitants !—in the army, in the church, at the 
bar; in the republic of letters, in finance, in mercantile and manv- 
facturing corporations—not to mention pensioners and placemen, 
together with the various officers connected with the distribution of 
justice and the execution of the laws, the corps diplomatique, and 
the members of the King’s confidential council With what a pow- 
erful charm does it operate in regulating opinions, in healing griev- 
ances, in stifling clamours, in quieting the noisy patriot, in extin- 
guishing the most furious opposition! It is the great opiate which 
inspires political courage, and lulls reflection; which animates the 
statesman to despise the resentment of the people ; which drowns 
the memory of his former professions ; and deadens, perhaps, the 
shame and remorse of pulling down the edifice which he had for- 
merly reared.’ Vol. iv. p. 94—6, 


‘To counterbalance all these evils, Mr. Millar however re- 
marks, that the rapid improvement in arts and manufactures, 
that has distinguished the same period, has produced a degree 
of wealth and affluence, which has diffused a feeling of inde- 
pendence, and a high spirit of liberty through the great body 
of the people ; while the advancement of literature and sound 
philosophy, has effectually dissipated many political prejudices 
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and errors, and introduced such principles as are more favoura- 
ble to the equal rights of mankind. How far these circumstances 
may be able to counteract the increasing influence of the Crown, 
Mr. Millar has not determined. ‘The historical view of the 
government indeed is not carried any farther; and the remaining 
chapters of the work are occupied with separate dissertations, 
explaining and illustrating the nature «f that process by which 
the diffusion of wealth and the cultivation of literature, have con- 
tributed to the maintenance of a free andindependent spirit. 

in the dissertation upon commerce and manufactures, we have 
a very clear and concise abstract of the leading doctrines of ‘ the 
Wealth of Nations.’ The improvements which have taken place 
in those departments, have been favourable to liberty, Mr. Millar 
thinks chiefly in two ways: first, by affording the means of in- 
dependent subsistence, and even the prospect of unlimited opu- 
lence to every industrious individual: and secondly, by faci- 
litating the mutual intercourse of individuals, and enabling them 
to consult and combine for the redress of their grievanees, and 
the vindication of their rights. 

The effect of this increase of industry and opulence upon the 
character and understanding of the people at large, is opposite 
in their different circumstances. The subdivision of mechanical 
labour, has an unquestionable tendency to stupify the faculties, 
by circumscribing the range of observation and exertion, and re- 
ducing the workman very nearly to the condition of a machine: 
its direct effect upon the character of the lower orders, is there- 
fore unquestionably detrimental. But, on the other hand, the 
ease and affluence which is diffused in this way through all the 
middling classes of the community, naturally gives thenrleisure 
and inclination for the cultivation of their faculties, and creates 
a great demand for all the productions of literature and the arts ; 
at the same time that the labourers in these bigher departments, 
are themselves enabled, by such encouragement, to adopt a divi- 
sion of labour that is attended with its usual advantages. The ex- 
ample of the middle classes descends by degrees to the ranks im- 
mediately below them ; and the general prevalence of just and li- 
beral sentiments, which are thus spread by contagion through eve- 
ry order of society, serves in some degree to correct the debasing 
influences of mechanical drudgery on the labourers. Though Mr. 
Millar is by no means insensible of the efficacy of this corrective, 
he is of opinion, that it is not sufficiently powerful to counter- 
act the mischievous operation of the opposite principle ; and ear- 
nestly recommends the adoption of every possible expedient for 
the instruction and illumination of the lower orders of society. 
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Thus far the subject of the dissertations is strictly connected 
with the treatise to which they are annexed. But when, in the 
succeeding chapter, we are presented with a general division of 
the kinds of knowledge. and of the liberal arts and sciences, 
and are afterwards entertained with along speculation upon the 
foundations of morality, and the various modifications which it 
receives in the progress of society, we confess that we lose sight 
of the Historical View of the English Government, and can no 
longer trace any connexion between these speculations and the 

olitical condition of this country after the settlement on King 
William. Though these chapters contain nothing, perhaps, that 
is very original or important, they are written with great spirit 
and sagacity, and have the merit of stating some important truths 
in a very clear and striking point of view. What the author 
chiefly enforces is, that an opulent and commercial people are 
usually very deficient in the attribute of courage ; that the higher 
orders among them become seher, but addicted to gallantry; 
and that justice, instead of geverosity, becomes the reigning vir- 
tue of the whole nation. 

in the succeeding chapter, which treats of the origin and pro- 
gress of the sciences of daw and government, we meet with a 
great number ef remarks that are more judicious than original. 
The history of law is borrowed in a good degree from the writ- 
ings of Montesquic eu, Lord Kaims, and Mr. Smith, though 
compressed and connected with much of Mr. Millar’s peculiar 
talent for simplification. Of government, he observes that it is 
founded altogether on two principles: the one, which is in a 
manner instinctive and irrational, he denominates authority, and 
states as the primitive source of all the governments in the 
world: the other principle is, a perception of the utility of go- 
vernment, and does not, in general, emerge, till men have ad- 
vanced pretty far in science and civilization. Under the appel- 
jation of authority, he comprehends all that deference and ad- 
miration thai is excited by superior personal accomplishments, 
by riches, and by birth, which, when aided and confirmed by 
long continued habit, form the only foundation upon which the 
greater part of governments can even yet be said to subsist. 
When gross abuses have been committed, how ever, and the facul- 
ties of men are called into action by their passions and necessities. 
they begin to wonder at their own blind submission to evils 
which they had it in their power to remove, and think of re- 
forming their governments upon a view of their utility alone. 
The principle of authority, Mr. Millar asserts, was the palladium 
of the partizans of the House of Stuart ; ; and the principle of 
utility, the guide and symbol of their opponents. The latter ot 
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these principles, Mr. Millar concludes, is evidently destined to 
take precedence of the other, as men advance in the powers of 
reasoning and philosophy. Even the ‘Vories have now abandon- 
ed, at least in their arguments, the untenable ground of autho- 
rity, and contend for the enlargement of the regal power, upon 
no other principle, than its tendency to promote the good order 
and ultimate happiness of the community. ‘Though the princi 

le will not do to argue upon, Mr. Millar is far from maintaiving 
that it is either entirely superseded, or without its use in the 
regulation of human affairs. ‘The sentiment expressed in the 
following passage is extremely liberal and judicious : 

‘Upon the whole, it is evident that the diffusion of knowledge 
tends more and more to encourage aud bring forward the principle 
of utility in all political discussions ; but we must not thence con- 
clude, that the influence of mere authority, operating without re- 
fleciion, is entirely useless. From the dispositions of maukind to 
pay respect and submission to superior personal qualities, and still 
more to a superiority of rank and station, together with that pro- 
pensity which every one feels to continue in those modes of action 
to which he has long been accustomed, the great body of the people, 
who have commonly neither leisure nor capacity to weigh the advan- 
tages of public regulations, are prevented from indulging their un- 
ruly passions, and retained in subjection to the magistrate. ‘The same 
dispositions contribute in some degree to restrain those rash and vi- 
sionary projects, which proceed from the ambition of statesmen, or 
the wanton desire of innovation, aud by which nations are exposed to 
the most dreadful calamities. Those feelings of the human mind, 
which give rise to authority, may be regarded as the wise provision 
of nature for supporting the order and government of society ; aod 
they are only to be regretted and censured, when, by exceeding their 
proper bounds, they no longer act in subordination to the good of 
mankind, but are made, as happens indeed very often, the instruments 
of tyrauny and oppression.” Vol. iv. p. 309. 310. 


The last discourse is upon the subject of the fine arts, and is 
so far connected with the preceding dissertations, and the gene- 
ral subject of the work, that it treats of their gradual progress 
in the different stages of society, and of the changes which have 
been produced upon them by the introduction of wealth and 
manufactures. ‘lhis essay was left unfinished : it proposed to 
treat of literary composition in general, under the heads of Poetry 
and Eloquence ; but the history of poetry alone is completed, 
and the work concludes at the point where the discussion of elo- 
quence should have begun. By poetry, Mr. Millar means all 
those compositions, whether in a metrical form or not, the pri- 
mary end of which is delight or entertainment. ‘Those he di- 
vides, somewhat loosely, into epic and dramatic, and endeavours, 
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in a rapid and animated narrative, to trace the history of each 
in its progress through a rude and an improved state of society. 
His representation of the epic poetry of early ages is like that 
of other critics. It is sublime, harsh unconnected, extravagant, 
and unequal: by degrees it assuines more elegance and method ; 
and at length, when the beauties of natural expression are ex- 
hausted, and the public ear becomes familiar with wonders, and 
disgusted with imitation, it sinks, through the desire of novelty, 
into pointed expression, and correct, but ordinary sentiments. 
From this stage, Mr. Millar alleges, the transition is easy to prose 
fictions and novels, which are more easily adapted to the occur- 
rences of modern life; and, by pretending to humbler excel- 
lences, are less apt to become ridiculous. ‘This is the natural 
progress and order of things, when a nation runs its career by 
an internal impulse, and produces, itself, the models upon which 
it is continually attempting to improve. in modern Europe, 
however, the first steps were a little inverted : the writings of 
the Greeks and Romans became the subject of early imitation ; 
and the childish taste of those ages was more captivated by the 
wild and fantastic efforts of their declining genius, than by the 
purer exertions of their earlier days. The gradual refinement 
of taste corrected this error; and the poetry of Europe grew 
simple, as well as regular, before it began to die away before 
the passion for novelty, and the increasing fastidiousness of a 
more enlightened public. In reality, we are very much inclined 
to agree with Mr. Millar, that, in the present state of society in 
France and England, it is much to be doubted, whether a long 
epic poem, however excellent in its way, would be greatly re- 
lished by the generality of the people. ‘The judgment and rea- 
soning faculties of men have been improved lately, perhaps in 
some degree at the expense of their poetical sensibility ; and, in 
a work of any length, we rather believe that the general taste 
would require something that came nearer the language and in- 
cidents of real life, than the metaphors, and majesty, and ma- 
chinery of an epic composition. Pvetry was certainly meant 
for amusement ; and yet, among those who read for amusement, 
the worst of Mr. Lane’s novels is perused with greater avidity 
than the finest passages of Milton. 

That part of the essay which treats of dramatic poetry, is 
written with uncommon spirit and facility. In tragedy, he ob- 
serves, the great difficulty has always been, for the t to forget 
bimself, and speak uniformly in the character of Rotuaseawy 
persons. This difficulty has been greatly increased in those 
countries that have not adopted blank verse, by the importance 
assigned to correct versification, and the consequent introduc: 
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tion of a new standard of excellence. Even in those countries, 
however, the evil has at length been felt ; and the prose dramas 
of Mercier and Arnaud seem evidently intended to restore to the 
French stage the language of nature and feeling, and to reduce 
the mere beauties of composition to their proper subordinate sta- 
tion. In Germany, where they have begun in this way, the 
process will probably be reversed. In discoursing of comedy, 
Mr. Millar attempts to adjust the long disputed boundaries of 
wit and humour by this obvious distinction ;—that humour is 
the talent of exhibiting contrasts and incongruities in human 
character and conduct ; while wit is the talent of exhibiting such 
contrasts in objects that have no dependence on the behaviour 
of mankind. Although this description be very far from ac- 
curate, its incorrectness does not prevent Mr. Millar from ob- 
serving, with perfect propriety, that the introduction of refined 
manners has a tendency to diminish our relish for humour, and 
to increase our admiration of wit. The first part of this pro- 
gress is delineated by Mr. Millar with so much spirit and charac- 
teristic method, that we shall beg leave to lay it before our read- 
ers in his own words : 


‘In Turkey, and in some other eastern countries, the contrast 
between a tall and short man is thought to be a reasonable cause of 
laughter; and a dwarf is, therefore, a necessary appendage in the 
retinue of Princes. 

‘Among our forefathers in Europe, the behaviour of a mere idiot 
was viewed in a similar light; and a person in those unforturiate cir- 
cumstances was commonly kept, by mea of wealth, as an object of 
ridicule. When people became too polite to laugh at a real idiot, 
they substituted in his place an artificial one with a motley coat, and 
with a cap and bells, to imitate the behaviour of a simpleton, but 
with occasional strokes of shrewdness and sagacity. This personage 
afforded entertainment, by appearing, according to the proverb, 
more knave than fool ; and became at last a professed jester, upon 
whom the family in which he lived, and their guests, were accus- 
tomed to exercise their talents; but who, at the same time, like the 
clown of a pantomime, could shew, by his occasional sallies, that 
he was himself no mean performer in the scene. 

‘ Persous of education, however, becoming gradually more expert 
in this kind of diversion, began to undervalue the studied jokes of 
these pretended fools, and endeavoured to improve the entertainment 
by jesting with one another, and by assuming, upon occasion, any 
sort of character which might contribute to the mirth of the com- 
pany. The practice of masquerading, which came to be universal 
through a great part of Europe, arose from this prevailing disposi- 
tion, and gave individuals a better opportunity of exercising their 
talents, by enabling them to use more freedom with each other, and 
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to appear unexpectedly in a variety of situations. Such was the 
style of amusement, which, having prevailed in that period of Eu- 
ropean mauuers described by Shakspeare, makes a conspicuous figure 
in the comic works of that author. As fashion is apt to produce 
fantastical imitation, it appears that the foily of individuals led them, 
in those times, to assume or counterfeit those humours in real life; 
an affectation which had become so general, as to fall under the notice 

of the stage, and to produce a ridix ‘ule of the cheating humour, the 
bragging humour, the melancholy humour, the quar relling humour 
—exhibited by Shakspeare aud Jonson, in the characters of Nym, of 
Pistol, of Master Stephen, or Master Matthew, and the Augry Boy. 

‘The higher advances of civilization and refinement, contributed 
not only to explode those ludicrous pastimes which had been the de- 
light of a former age, but even to weaken the propensity to every 
species of humorous exhibition. Although humour be commonly 
productive of more merriment than wit, it seldom precures to the 
possessor the same degree of respect. ‘To shew in a strong light the 
follies, the defects, and the improprieties of mankind, they must be 
exhibited with peculiar colouring. ‘To excite strong ridicule, the 
picture must be changed ; and the features, though like, must be 
exaggerated. The man who, in conversation, aims at the display of 
this t talent, must endeavour to represent, with peculiar heightening, 
the tone, the aspect, the gesture, the deportment of the person whom 
he ridicules. To paint folly, he must for the time appear foolish. 
‘Yo exhibit oddity . absurdity , he must himself become odd and 
absurd. There is, in this attempt, something low and buffoonish; 
anda degree of that meanness, which appeared in the person thus 
exposed, is likely, by a natural association, to remain with his repre 
sentative. The latter is beheld in the light of a player who degrades 
himself for our entertainment, and whom nothing but the highest 
excellence in his profession can save from our contempt. Vol. iv 
p- 354—358. 

The great exuberance of humour in the productions of Eng- 
lish writers, Mr. Millar thinks, is to be ascribed prince ipally to 
the great variety of professions and occupations which exist iv 
this country among persons that are admitted into the same 
circies of society. Cur humour, however, he is of opinion, is 
declining with the general improvement of our manners; and 
he is afraid that our serious applic ation to business and _ politics 
will prevent us from compensating that loss by a proportionate 
improvement in wit. 

Such is the substance of the volumes that are to carry down to 
posterity the reputation of a man, from whose conversation no one 
ever retired without information and delight, and in whom the 
faculties of just reasoning and animated discussion seemed at all 
times unimpaired and alert. ‘The publication, we have already no- 
ticed, is scarcely equal to our expectations; but it has merils which 
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will always be unattainable by ordinary minds: it takes a firm 
grasp of the subject, and conducts the investigation with a degree 
of perspicuity that is never overshaded, and a sagacity that is but 
rarely deceived. In the political part, all the sentiments that 
are liable to be disputed, are delivered openly, firmly, and calm- 
ly ; and those who do not agree with the author, can neither com- 
lain of equivocation, nor plead his example for being angry. 
Vhen we consider that the substance of this work was originally 
delivered by Mr. Millar in a series of academical lectures, we 
shall easily be able to account for another peculiarity in its cha- 
racter. Every thing is delivered with studied perspicuity, and 
a sort of elementary simplicity. The general truth and theory is 
clearly and boldly asserted ; and the difficulties and detail of the 
subject are sometimes passed over very slightly. To those who 
are already proficients in the study, this may not be aliogether 
satisfactory ; but, by the general reader, it will be felt as a great 
relief: and there are few indeed, even among those who have 
entered profoundly into the subject, who will not feel their 
knowledge rendered more manageable, and their conceptions 
more luminous, by the perusal of Mr. Millar’s speculations. 


a ee ee” 


Art XIV. Athenai Naucratite Deipnosophistarum libri quin- 
decim : ex optimas codicibus nunc primum collatis emendavit 
ac supplevit, nova Latina versione et animadverstonibus cum 
Is. Casauboni aliorumque tum suis tllustravit, commodisque 
indicibus instrurit Johannes Schweigheuser Argentoratensis, 
Instituti Scientiar, et Art. populi Gallo-franc. socius, Anti- 
quar. Laterar.in Schola Argent, Prof. Argentorati, ex 
Typographia Societatis Bipontine. Anno ix. (180).) 


br ERE are few compilations from which the moderns have 

derived se much of their knowledge of the private life of 
the ancient Greeks, as from the Deipnosophists of Athenaus. 
lt may not be superfluous to inform some of our readers, that 
the professed object of the writer was to detail to his contem- 
poraries the convivial antiquities of their ancestors, and that he 
has chosen to convey his information in the form of a dialogue, 
as the most convenient and amusing. The fable, or plan of the 
work, is as follows: A considerable number of learned men, 
among whom we find the celebrated Galen, assemble at the table 
of Larensius, a liberal and wealthy Roman, where they bestow 
as large a portion of erudition on every part of their entertain- 
ment, as the memory or common-place book of the author could 
supply. So much of the business of human life is connected, 
mediately or immediately, with eating and drinking, that it does 
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not require any great share of ingenuity to introduce into a work 
of so miscellaneous a nature, much useful and curious informa- 
tion, which, at first sight, does not appear to be very closely con- 
nected with the science of cookery. ‘ Accordingly,’ says the 
author of the Epitome, ‘ we find disquisitions on fish of every 
sort, together with pot-herbs and poultry ; not to mention histo- 
rians, poets and philosophers ; likewise a great variety of musical 
instruments, witty sayings, and drinking vessels ; royal magonifi- 
cence, ships of prodigious magnitude, and many other articles, 
too tedious to mention.’ Although this kind of conversation 
bears no very strong resemblance to the dying speculations of 
Socrates on the immortality of the soul, our author has selected 
the Phaedo of Plato for his prototype, and has borrowed the be- 
ginning of that dialogue, with no alteration, except the substitu- 
tion of the names of Timocrates and Atheneus to those of 
Echecrates and Phedo. A strong objection to the dramatic 
form which the work assumes, arises from the impossibility of 
collecting the productions of all the different seasons at one 
banquet. ‘The author seems to suppose that arastonished fish- 
monger might exclaim, in the words of Theocritus, ’Aaad ra uty 
Oipees, ta de yizveras iv yermovs The loss of the two first books 
renders us unable to judge how far he was able to palliate this pal- 
pable absurdity. ‘The most valuable part of the work is the large 
quantity of quotations which it presents from authors whose 
writings no longer exist. ‘The Athenian comic poets afforded 
an ample store of materials, and Athenzeus seems to have been 
by no means sparing in the use of them. Many of the extracts 
from their works, which he has inserted in his own, are highly 
interesting; and the mass is so considerable, as far to exceed in 
bulk all that can be collected from every other Greek or Latin 
writer. The number of theatrical pieces which he appears to 
have consulted, was probably not less than two thousand. ‘The 
middle comedy alone furnished him with eight hundred. 

Of the author of this work, which has derived so great a por- 
tion of additional value from the general wreck which has de- 
prived us of the treasures of the ancients, nothing is known, ex- 
cept a few particulars which he has inserted cursorily in his 
work. He was a native of Naucratis, a city of Egypt, to which, 
in the time of iis original kings, the approach of foreigners was 
restricted in the same manner as to Nangasaki in the modern 
empire of Japan. He declares himself to have been a little pos- 
terior to the poet Oppian ; and, as that writer dedicates his Ha- 
lieutics to the emperor Caracalla, the age of Atheneeus may be 
lixed at the beginning of the third century of the Christian 2ra. 
His compilation immediately became the prey of other Compil- 
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ers, less diligent than himself. Elian, who was nearly his con- 
temporary, has made use very liberally of the Deipnosophists in 
his Various History. Ina later age, we again find our author 
pillaged by Macrobius, who seems to have taken from him not 
only many of the materials, but even the form and idea of his 
Saturnalia, But of all writers, ancient or modern, there is none 
who is so highly indebted to Athenzus as the industrious Eusta- 
thius. Although the Archbishop of ‘Thessalonica appears never 
to have seen the entire work, but to have made use of the Epi- 
tome, the stores of his erudition would be miserably reduced, if 
he were compelled to make restitution of the property of our 
author which he has converted to his own benefit. 

By the same fortunate accident which has preserved a few of 
the writings of the ancients*, a single copy of Athenzus ap- 
pears to have escaped from the ravages of time, ignorance, and 
fanaticism. ‘That copy still exists. After the death of Cardinal 
Bessarion, who probably brought it from Greece, it passed into 
the Library of St. Mark at Venice. In this sepulchre of books 
it would certainly have continued for many ages, unknown to 
the learned, if the late revolutions, which have changed the face 
of Europe, had not caused it to be included in the valuable spoils 
of Italy which now enrich the national collections at Paris. It 
consists of three hundred and seventy-three leaves of the largest 
dimensions. Each page is divided into two columns. It is writ- 
ten without contractions, and, from the form of the characters, 
may be attributed to the tenth century. ‘The subjunctive vowel 
of the diphthongs «, 2, and », is never subscribed, but commonly 
placed after its prepositive, in the ancient manner. ‘The whole 
orthography is very incorrect, particularly in the division of the 
words, and the punctuation. 

Many transcripts of this manuscript exist in different parts of 
Europe, which were probably made while it was in the posses- 
sion of Cardinal Bessarion. All of them betray their origin, as, 
besides their coincidence in orthographical errors, the same parts 


* Among the good qualities of his host Larensius, Athenzeus enu- 
merates his diligence in collecting and preserving the works of ancient 
authors, which, through the a@:Acnaala, the want of taste, of the 
multitude, were almost consigned to oblivion. ‘The art of printing 
has lessened, but certainly has not removed the danger to which au- 
thors are exposed. Perhaps, a hundred yearshence, a complete copy 
of the works of Blackmore may be sought for in vain. We recommend 
to modern Larensii the redemption of these and other similar pro- 
ductions from tapers and defrauded pyes. We tremble for the fu- 
ture fate of many of the most celebrated of our contemporaries. 
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are wanting in all of them. ‘The two first books, the beginning 
of the third, a few leaves in the eleveuth, and part of two leaves 
in the fifteenth, are wanting in the Venetian manuscript, and the 
deficiency appears evidently to have proceeded from accident. 
‘The same /acune occur in every other manuscript, but are exh. 
bited in a manner which shews the cause to have existed in, the 
copy from which they were transcribed. It is unnecessary to 
say, that the errors of the Venetian manuscript are in general 
faithfully retained, and the number of them considerably aug- 
mented. 

Fortunately for Atheneus, the integrity of his work is in 
some measure preserved by an epitome of ihe whole, which ha 
been transmitted to us without defalcation. ‘This abridgment, 
if it may be called so, is nearly as bulky as the original work, 
The age of itis uncertain. It is executed in a careless manner; 
and the copy which the writer had before his eyes, appears to 
have suffered so much from time or accident that he frequeanlly 
breaks off in the middle of an extract, and declares his inability 
to decypher the remainder. From these sources our editions are 
derived ; and it will easily be seen that where the original copies 
are so few and so faulty, conjectural emendation will find ample 
scope to display its powers. The fact is, that although the game 
has been considerably thinned by Casaubon and some other s- 
gacious crifics, there still remain sufficient materials to exercise 
the industry of the keenest grammatical sportsman. 

The editions of Athenzus are three, or rather five, in number. 
The first was printed at Venice by Aldus, in the year 1514 
Musurus, who was the editor, was obliged to make use of a very 
faulty manuscript, and to supply the deficiencies of the original 
from the epitome; a practice which has been imitated in al 
the succeeding editious. ‘The /acuna in the eleventh book, how- 
ever, was not perceived ; and the corresponding portion of the 
epitome did not appear until the peseation of Casaubon’s com- 
mentary. ‘Twenty-one years afterwards, a new edilion was 
published at Basil, which, in most of the passages in which it 
differs from that of Aldus, recedes still further from the purity 
of the original. In this edition, the passages of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus, which are adduced by Athenzeus, are professedly 
altered to the readings of the then existing copies, by which means 
many important various lections in the writings of these two 
philosophers are completely obliterated. Neither of these edi- 
tions is accompanied with a translation, or with notes. The 
third edition is that of Isaac Casaubon, of which there are three 
different impressions, in the years 1597, 1612, and 1664, which 
do not differ considerably from each other. To these edilious 
is annexed the Latin translation of James Dalechamp of Caen, 
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which was first printed by itself in the year 1583. The Greek 
text is much more perfect and accurate than in the preceding 
editions ; as in the long interval which elapsed between that of 
Basil, and the first of Casaubon’s many new manuscripts had 
been discovered, and much labour had been bestowed on Athe- 
nevus by some of the most celebrated scholarsof that age. There 
exists an edition of the epitome of the first book by ‘Tumebus, 
of a prior date to that of Casaubon, in which the editor has in- 
dulged great license of conjectural emendation. It seems to have 
been meant as a specimen of an entire edition; but from the 
boldness and clumsiness of the alterations, we do not think that 
itis to be regretted that the design was laid aside. 

The most valuable part of the edition of Casaubon is his cele- 
brated commentary, which constitutes a folio of no inconsiderable 
magnitude. ‘Ihe work is dedicated, with much propriety, to 
Henry the Fourth, between whose character, and that of Athe- 
neus, the author discovers the resemblance which, to common 
eyes, is certainly not very apparent. ‘The work itself is so well 
known to scholars, that it would be superfluous to enlarge upon 
it. We must only observe, that many of the emendations which 
are proposed by Casaubon are violent and improbable, and that a 
ill greater number may be considered as obvious to any person 
who is endowed with a moderate share of critical sagacity. Not- 
withstanding these defects, we know no work of this kind, ex- 
cept perhaps Bentley's dissertation on Phalaris, in which the read- 
eris presented with such a mass of pertinent information. Un- 
like many commentaries, the text of the author is almost always 
kept in sight ; and the erudition of the critic, although ample, is 
displayed without ostentation. 

Two hundred years have elapsed between the publication of 
this edition, and the present performance of Professor Schweig- 
heuser. From our previous knowledge of his labours as an 
editor, we certainly should not have conceived Atheneus to be 
the author most likely to be benefited by his exertions. The 
editor of an historian, and still more of a moralist, has a much 
sasier and more simple task to perform, than must be undertaken 
by him who labours in the elucidation of an author of so mis- 
cellaneous a nature as Athenzeus, We cannot avoid wishing that 
the editor of Appian, Polybius, and Epictetus, had continued in 
his original course, and had left the Deipnosophists to some per- 
son more accurately acquainted with the minutia of Greek litera- 
ture. {it is, however, far from out intention to speak with dis- 
respect of Professor Schweighwuser ; particularly as he candidly 
admits the deficiencies of which we complain. 

The greatest advantage which he has enjoyed, is the collation 


f the \ enetian manuecrint, w hieh, arwe have already ahsery- 
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ed, is now deposited in the grand repository for all the stole, 
goods in Europe. An accurate collation of this venerable ori. 
ginal, almost entirely supersedes the necessity of examining other 
copies. All readings which are found only in the latter, ae 
to be considered either as mistakes, or as conjectural emen. 
dations of the transcriber. We could have wished that th 
Professor had seen this manuscript with his own eyes. We 
think that no person ought to undertake an edition, the merit 
of which depends greatly on the accurate examination of 
single manuscript, unless he has an opportunity of inspectin; 
it in person. We have no particular reason to think lowly of 
the abilities of young Mr. Schweighzuser, the actual collator; 
yet we think that the Professor himself would have had no cause 
for repentance, if he had spent one of his vacations in the m- 
tional library at Paris. Besides the Venetian manuscript, he bal 
the use of a valuable copy of the epitome from which consider. 
able advantage has accrued both to those parts of the work which 
exist only in the abridged form, and to those which have been 
transmitted to us entire. 

It would ill become us, who inhabit this metropolis of fas 
quantities, to censure with asperity a Professor of the University 
of Strasburg, for a fault which is imputed to ourselves by ou 
fellow-citizens of the south. Were it not for this considen- 
tion, we should be tempted to inveigh with severity against some 
of the lambic verses with which the Professor has presented us, 
particularly as many of them appear to us to have no other faults 
than those which are produced by his alterations. We shall ex- 
hibit specimens, before we conclude the present article. 

We have now before us only two volumes of the text, con- 
taining six books, and two of the commentary, containing four. 
If the edition be continued on the same scale, it will extend to 
thirteen volumes; and, as the price is by no means low in this 
country, many readers will be precluded from the use of it. 
The great price of Greek books we consider as one of the most 
serious obstacles to the cultivation of that department of liters- 
ture. In the present case, the expense might have been dimi- 
nished by omitting the Latin version. Few persons are tempted 
to read Athenwus, except those who do not require a translation. 
‘The commentary might also have been compressed considerably, 
without any injury to the work. As the animadversions of Ca- 
saubon are not republished entire, the present edition does not 

reclude the use of the former. These, however, are petty ob- 
jections. The principal point which we are to examine, is the 
degree of purity to which, by the assistance of manuscripts, the 
conjectures of other critics, and the sagacity of the present edi 
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tor, the text of Atheneus has been restored. We shall exhibit 
to our readers some of the principal novelties which appear in 
the six fitst books. In most places where the editor has deviated 
from the text of the former editions, he has judiciously placed 
the common reading under the text. We lament that he has 
not faithfully observed this rule in every alteration. By these 
means, the comparison of this edition with the former would 
be rendered extremely easy. We cite the numerals of the com- 
mon editions, which are retained in the inner margin of the 
present. 
P.3.D. Antiphanes : 
0 bvgmpds i Aupos mpator isin, 4 xveV 
donve nai wpeon aver, * umnrTHRE Ths, 
Oper ebbeag bnxs. 
In the secund verse, which wants a syllable, Professor Schweighwu- 
ser reads umavracas 06 THs. 
P. 5. B. Plato the Comic Poet: 
7% © iva db” ivbad’ dv rngnmia. 
The Professor, who is by no means afraid of a hiatus, proposes 
** tye d” iv ride TH ipauie. 
P.6.C. ‘Tithonus is said to be suspended é» éarduw, in a bed 
chamber. Professor S. reads év raadew, in a wicker cradle. 
P.11.D. Aschylus: 


wei THE Mey as, noe orpatapxas, “eek ixarovrapxas 
itate. 
Palamides, whose words these are, could hardly boast that he invent- 
ed the office of a commander in chief, although he might settle the 
economy of the inferior leaders. Professor S. reads 
Kas THEMPLAS, KOnaTorTapyas TpATA 
traga. 
P. 23. A. Antipbanes: 
Ta o avTrireivert oloves diay Tive 
4 Ensakiay txovr’ adrampemy’ awoddvras. 
Professor S. proposes ¢xévr" for tert’ in the second verse: but he 
is not aware that the second syllable of gypaesa, which is derived from 
gnpaivo, islong. The true reading is 
Oar ris’, a 
Enpariay ixovt , awempeuy awerruTas. 
P.35.D. Diphilus: 
Tov t acbevy TOAMAY Th, Tov DELAOY dgarur. 
Professor S. proposes ¢paesiy. Gagesiv and éappeiy are common 
but we do not at present recollect an instance of épaceiy. 
P. 36.F. Alexis: 
O mir yap awoynpaenar andug yiyreTat. 
Asthis verse contains a syllable too much, Professor S. changes the 
order of the words, and places yap before andys. The true reading 
is the participle of the aorist amoynpas, which, being rather uncom- 
mon, was altered by the transcriber. 
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P. 39. Amphis: 13 réxrag wry marten tobin, Siawive + dupeo- 
viav, nas ta Ati, &C. Professor S. reduces these words to metre in the 
following manner : 

----- th vixrag iebio, wavy 

marrar, dtawive tr amBeoriay, nai ro Asi, &c. 
We would prefer the omission of the article before »extag, aud would 
read 

-- +--+ wavy marron Erbin 

vixrag, diamive t aubgoriay, &C, 

P. 40. E. Alexis: 

Teds edtuxovrtas Exihards dvi Cyv [aes] 

Paregay re THv dooiy THY TOU Oeou weiss, 

© yae Ocdaxas tayasa, [revreve] Tay miy, wy 

wewoinxes, [adrevg} olstas xeerr Tive 

Exety tauTtw. 
The words in brackets were added by Casaubon to fill up the metre, 
We believe that the passage has already been corrected as follows: 

weece Tous eUTUyoUVT AS EWIDaras 

ei Cav, Davepay ts 7 ‘y bow tyv rou Ogod 

woteiv. * * 6 yap Ordaxas tayabe, 

ay mey Werolnxsy eras KEPtv Tiva, &ce. 
By this arrangement we avoid the interpolations as well as the spon- 
dee in the fourth foot of the second verse. Although it is not our 
intention to propose emendations in Athenzus, except in passages 
where Professor S. has preceded us, we must suggest the substitution 
of &yapierovs OF eyapiorms for dxprerers in the concluding part of 
this fragment. 

P. 48.A. Asa specimen of the ingenious manner in which Pro- 
fessor S. distributes those verses which are commonly written a 
prose, we will insert a fragment of Menander, from the Pratermis 
sa ex Libro secundo, which probably belongs to this place. The 
Professor remarks, ‘ Versus ufcunque, pro meosensu, distribui.’ We 
denote his distribution by obelisks : 

Epyov[éoriy] e'¢ tpixrsvoy + royyeveiag ciowereiy® 
t od AaBav trey xvrAma t wpatos apxeT ar Acyou t warnp’ 
nar wmaparvercig t wemaixer’ + eire pntnp dsuTipa® 
tciva ruby wapmrarsi tig’ + site BacvMwres vipa, 
+ nSides warn tmeita t y pais xarcbom Piatarey* 
f+ Od Extvedes wees ToUTOIS. 
Pp. 49. E. Alexis: 
nal myy tv Urvq clomat opaxivat 
vixyTy plov. Avy’ auto. Foy vesr Mporsxe On 
Professor S. proposes s:x*tpser, We would read 
MOL OYY EYUWVIOY OlOmat VianTExoY 
fopantvar, Aty avre, &c. 
We observe that in some places Professor S. has restored the true 
orthography ‘épaxe. In the passage which immediately follow: 
that which we have just cited, the same alteration is to be made : 
* * tépanag mawer ioxevermivor 
AVUTTEOY, % OMARY CmTOV @rOvAcvprerer : 
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P. 55. A. Alexis: 
niamos, Oigues, Adyavor, YoY YUAlg, 
@XG0s, Adtugos, Pn d¢, Boros, 
Tétrik, ies Birdos, axpas, XC, 
Anapwstic verses composed of three feet, like the last of these, are 
not infrequent in the present edition. This passage affords an in- 
stance of the corruption of the text by the casual insertion of a mar- 
ginal gloss. @epuds is hot, and bipmes is alupine. Adyarey is there- 
fore an explanation of 6¢@s, and ought to be expunged ; after which 
the verses will stand as follows: 
Kiamos, Cipuos, yoy yvrls, @XE%, 
Adbugec, Pnyd¢, Pores, Tire, 
tgsBivbes, ar eas, &c, 
P.59. E. Epicrates: 
nai ti wor’ ap apiravTr, nak Tivos s/avoUs 
sivai to Ourov' OyAwoey, ei nate Tbe Th. 
To these two lambic verses, the Professor has substituted three Ana- 
pestics, de sa facon, which we recommend to the reader's attention 
as a curious specimen of emendatory criticism : 
KXQi Ti Retr ap copiraryte, 
wees TiVeg Elves yivecg TO durov; 
dyAworovy’, ei Tixareicba. 
P.66.D. Antiphanes : 
viv Dei weptovta wimapt xal xapmov BAI TOU 
Careiy. 
Apia in the Attic dialect stands for repusdy. One instance occurs 
ina passage of Phrynichus, which we shall cite hereafter. The Pro- 
fessor reads wepssavra, and removes zy to the preceding verse. 
P.66. D. Ophelion: 
Aipuxer ts wewspt, Oumiaua, nat BiBAtey 
rAatwves imBgovrnrer. 
The Professor reads Bi8Ae, which we presume to be a spondee, We 
prefer the omission of xaé, With the exception of ys, hardly any 
word is so frequently interpolated as x«/. 
P. 87. F.  Posidippus : 
wee wegaivery’ iy yzirta, nal nagaBens, 
KOY Kas, Exlvovs mporParors, mnnavia. 
The true reading is unquestionably iy zéAta, xageBovg: xpta being 
understood, 
P.103. A. Damoxenus: 
tit’ ebbty ting wmaparlOyut, pocevOatvers; 
This verse exhibits a singular instance of interpolation. In all the 
editions, except that of Aldus, we read 
ait’ 060i tiny wapariOeuas Toig rumnmsrass. 
in which, besides the impropriety of ragxeié:uas, which signifies 1 
set before my self, we have a dactyl immediately before an anapest 
P.105. A. Epicharmus: 
tvti O° aorancs, xoruBdawal tT, Exerrat ra Wadta 
Mixpa, Tas tigus ot manmpas, xapuBos or Tarvud 
OR. 111, N@, 5 N 
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The xeavsdasve appears to have been of a species entirely different 
from the xapafes, which was of the lobster kind. Instead of the words 
ixerrat ra wedix, the Venetian manuscript reads éxeera weds Exe, 
By changing the division of the words, and introducing the proper 
contraction of xas 3s, we find the true reading of this passage : 
fori 2 aeraxos, xorvBdatva te, yag te wed” tyes 
Mixpe, &c. 
P.107.C. Alexis: 
xia dia, wedapia, paxy» Tivd, OTapia, 
Utsov UwLTIOD fy MEXGAUMMEVOY. 
‘The first of these distorted verses is left untouched by our Professor, 
but he endeavours to correct the second by reading twtmexarummeres. 
Both of them should be altered in the following manuer ; 
ncea gta, nai wedapia, mal poy yn Tira, 
@rags var, aweviey iyxenadvmmtrer, 
The verse which immediately follows is also infested by a false quantity; 
MiTy VIET ad yay, TOALdVOY OF, TH Ypwmrye. 
We believe that the syllable is of necessity made long before AN; for 
which reason we should prefer 7-0», which suits the sense equally 
well. We observe a small error in the beginning of this fragment, 
which Professor S. has passed over unnoticed. Thecommon reading is 
wea lov wey ooleen wap Nngei Jers idap 
yi peri uxiosesy tnQtermerm, &e, 
Correct : 
mpalov wiv vv oelpese ware Napel lives 
iday yipovis Qixs’ [or Pixos] imhsecmivw, &c. 
P. 107. E. Alexis: 
airxvrenerer 4 Weep noes naempirneus xaladayed, 
Correct: 
air~vrourroy wap nampioxev exatePayer. 
P.117.F. Alexis: 
ae dy ela lade’ % pa@aveg, ay CBoa] elvai— 
xercln yap ty: idan laulns Ov" 6Bsrcug. 
Thus, Professor S. chuses to read, with a spondee in the last foot vi 
the first verse; a practice which, from its frequency in the present 
edition, we conceive to be much more allowable at Strasburg, thap 
on the Attic stage. Such ofour readers as are scrupulous in admit- 
ting this license, may correct: 
A. ap” oy mila 1006’ % paPaves, nv iBoals. B. vais 
xeneln yap av. A. tdwxa, &e. 
'H pa@aves ty éBoale is the cabbuge which you praised. In the same 
fragment the Professor begins an Iambic verse with og wugsies drixes. 
We could produce many instances to prove that Professor S. does 
not coincide in opinion with those critics who conceive a Dactyl 0 
a Tritrach to be inadmissible before an Anapzst. 
P. 119.F. Menander: 


iwimse ini Td reeryos (a Aes), ay OUTM TUYY, 
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The Professor informs us that he has included the word @aas with- 
in brackets, because he conceives that it has intruded itself into its 
present seat from the conclusion of the preceding verse. We should 
prefer ; 
-~-seee we- EwIWaAre 
imi 7d wagixes dAag, idv ota TUXN. 
P.124.C. Strattis: 
ween es olson yap wisiy 
ood" ay tig digaire Oepmer, aAAR Word rosvartioy, 
YLuzsmeror iv re Opsars, xiovs Cummemiy miner, 
The Professor has converted these Trochaic verses into lambic, with 
no other alteration than the permutation of the second and third 
words. The common reading of the third verse is psmsymever, He 
seans the whole verse in the following manner; 
eo vo] o-|-e-| | | e- 
P.131. A. Amphis : 
nay TavTae welts, Orwep Ppace, 
Aamarpels dalmvots degee’ [read digousd’] sues, 
ebdey omoims Toig "IPixparens 
Toig ty Opaxy. ual Tes Pacis 
PiBanas aden yevieSas. 
(nstead of this word SvBaxas, which Professor S. has inserted frowy 
ihe Venetian manuscript, some copies have PuBaxdAovg, aud the edi- 
tions read PsAoxaaws. We do not pretend to interpret it. In the fol- 
lowing lines, Professor S. introduces &aevgya, without citing any au- 
thority for the use of it. The Venetian manuscript reads dacs, in- 
stead of @ac’, in these verses : 
Gtimvety d avdvag Bovtucey Pav, 
ax mapexauas, MUpIOWANbETS, 
Phe true reading is probably Bevrere@ayevg. In the same fragment 
ve read: 
winvat, Aewades, MEG, So Teea, 
urives, sexvvas, XC. 


Professor S. endeavours to restore the metre by reading mors 2’, 3er 
ja: in which three words there are five faults. In the first place, the 
first syllable of aves is short: secondly, an Attic comic poet would 
write wis, in the contracted form: thirdly, the conjunctive particle 
is improper in this place: fourthly, the last syllable of serpea is long 
by position, as Coming before xzevs¢: fifthly, the Attic writers gene- 
rally, if not always, write dergecm, All these errors may be 
avoided by reading mis, Sorperm. 
P.161. A. Antiphanes; 

Trav [lubey-pixay dO tvervyoy abAtos Tivtg, &C. 
This elegant lambic is the production of Professor 8. The common 
teading is & ev, é», We presume that the whole verse should appear 
* follows : 

TOs Mudavecteray DY troyey abasot Tivis, &C. 

N2 
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P. 165. B. Phrynichus : 
tore & airevg ys OvAarrecSai tay vov YarAswararen teyer, 
Exoves yap Ti xivrpow bv Tog OuRTUACs MiTavOpamer avbes Ang 
£10 HdvAvedely Awarly Kel, KATA THY ayepar Weplovtes® 
Ems roies Babposs or avy iv’ ixsi ToUTONG ol¢ HOVAVYOUEH, 
MeymAas amuyas xatamugartig, nai Coyxpir artes amartes 
yerari. 
We give these tetrameter Anapzstics as they are written in the Vene. 
tian manuscript, without pretending to correct them. Professor §, 
has arranged them in anuther manner, with some interpolations, Ip 
his disposition, not one of them, except the first, can be scanned, 
P.166.C. Axionicus: 
6 Tvhsdmacs evrog [read outers | 
ivoBaaaloy mporepystT EmixaAoumeres, 
aratoTato, -- -- 
mebvoves t Ef omirder 4 coPwtatn 
AWOTUMMaviry as xwrea Todas wopeveTas. 
In these corrupt lines, we conceive acwrdrares to be a gloss on in 
Beaaier. Professor S. reads dewriereres, which is certainly wrong. 
Por érorummancyashe substitutes awd rommarev ‘leeds, conceiving 
the Aiatus to be as legitimate in lambic as in Hexameter verses. 
P. 224. D. Amphis: 
AaBsiv t amenpiciy ay tmepwra 745, % 
wpo¢ loos, Xe. 
As the first of these verses wants a syllable, Professor S. inserts ‘i af- 
ter «vy. We believe that a much neater correction has been offered 
AaBeivt awexpiriy wy avimepwla, &C. 
P. 226. A. Alexis: 
Ov Yeyove xpeit]ay vomobelys Jou WAsuTiaL 
"Agiajovinou’ lidmos yap vurs vomor. 
ravixSvemwArAdy ovis cy wwraY YE 10 
i~Dv9 vRUlumoas, ewodwr’ EAaTIOVOS 
ac eimwe lsmng, &e. 
We presume that it is sufficiently evident that we may read sis dee: 
yap voweyv. Professor S. reads 1iéeJas, which has a different meaning 
bietas von0r means to make a law by one’s own authority: Osivas vom 
is to propose the making of a law in the legislative assembly. It is 
this latter sense only, that Aristonicus, who was probably some de 
magogue of that age, could be called a lawgiver. Perhaps, howevet, 
the whole passage is to be differently arranged: 
od Yeyove xpeit]wv vomedslng Jou WACUTIOV 
"Aptelovixnow. * * * Jidnos yap 
vuvi vemov’ lav ix Svemmardy oolig ay 
izDvy Owelimn cag, &C. 
The ve in the third line is wanting in the manuscripts, and perhaps 
the other words which we have omitted were added to supply tht 
deficiency which we have indicated by asterisks. 
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P 243. D. The following Trochaics of Anaxandrides have been 
converted by Grotius, not without considerable omissions and alter- 
ations, into what that eminent man possibly conceived to be Iam- 
bics, Professor S. has faithfully retained the arrangement of his 
predecessor. We give them entire, because the Venetian manuscript 
exiibits them with some various readings of consequence. We do not 
pretend to understand all the local wit which is contained in them ; 

imels yap aArAAmACLE aes yrtvaler’, oid” axpiBas* 

Ry Mer OPN THE AOmoEMNG, iepdy yamer xuAsize’ 

day OF minpey warTEAdE arOpaBior, oraray mer" 

AaMrpes Tig feaxavder; bAcAwy mds ob Tag bors" 

Aimwepog Wepivarel Aguenrrs ; Camds catorviuarras* 

Helper THs abyuciv” pomav; xovioprag avewi Durer’ 

ewicdsy &xorevOsl norms Tw; AtmBos iwininAnrac’ 

Ta WOAA aAdeimves Wepiwarel; xnerrpives fers vgorig® 

tig Tovg narevg O ay Tig BAMN, naires Oscar powotis® 

OPeirar’ pve wommtves mailav; "Arpers ix ren’ 

idy Oi xpsdr Dpigos tay Jb xwdaptoy, lacwr. 

P. 247. C. Diphilus: 
obm a&y Wore 

Edpimidus yuvaina wares’. ody opac, &C. 
In the common editions, e#ess’ being written without the apostrophus, 
is mistaken by Professor S. for the future He reads eaesiey, without 
informing us in what manner the verse is to be divided into feet. 

P. 258. C. Alexis: 

lows tplanovr aD évds ipyaornpion. 
Professor S, who does not suspect that the second syllable of rpiaxey- 
ra is long, proposes the introduction of ve after icws. 

P. 269. F. Metagenes. 

6 wey Worauds 6 Kpabig iuiy waraQipes 

malas Meyloras alToMaTas Memmry eras" 

6 O erepis ya, 6 VuBapis yy @AoUMEVOS 

woramrg, Gbe7 xima varray nas xeea@y, &C. 
The Professor observes that the two latter verses of this piers are 
corrupted, but he does not attempt to emend them. Probably seve- 
ral of the words are a gloss, and the whole is to be read in one verse : 

6 O° Erepos Whsi xima varray xa xpear. 
In the same fragment we observe j#es at the end of a verse, and 
tivéiow cwraig at the beginning of the next. Correct fei revbicry 
éerais in one line. 

In the cursory survey which we have taken of Professor 
Schweigheuser’s emendations, we have seldom endeavoured to 
refute them, except when a preferable reading suggested itself 
tous. We have observed, with a considerable degree of sur- 
prise, a very large number of passages, which had been restored 
by the sagacity of different critics, but which, in this edition 
remain in the same state in which they were left by Casanben. 

N3 
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We have tolament that Professor Schweighauser bas not devoted 
a larger share of his attention to that kind of criticism, from 
which alone a correct edition of Atheneus can be expected 
Unquestionably the present publication is valuable in some re- 
spects: the epitome of the two first books, in particular, will be 
found considerably more entire than in the former editions. The 
collation of the Venetian manuscript has disappointed us. We 
expected that the editor would have derived much more advan. 
tage from it than he appears to have done Much depends on 
the fidelity of the collation, of which it is impossible for us to 
judge. We hope that a future editor wil! not consider the fur. 
ther inspection of it as unnecessary. 

On Professor Schweigheuser’s commentary, we have little te 
remark. By far the larger portion of ii consists of extracts from 
Casaubon, whose animadversious, as we have before observed, 
ought to have been republished entire. Professor Schweigheuser 
has made no inconsiderable addition to the mass of information. 
The least commendable part of the work is the critical observa. 
tions. The Professor’s ignorance of metre continually exposes 
him to mistakes of the most ridiculous kind. We recollect, in 
one place, a dissertation on the quantity of the latter syllable 
of the particle «éxi. ‘The Professor, after mature deliberation, 
determines it to be long, but is half inclined to believe that 
the Attic poets occasionally transgress the rule, and make it 
short ! 

The Professor promises very copious and correct indexes. In 
that respect, at least, we hope that he will assume, as he may 
very easily, a decided superiority over the preceding editors. 


Art. XV. An Account of the late improvements in Galvan. 
tsm, with a Series of Curious and Interesting Experiments, 
performed before the Commissioners of the French National 
Institute, and repeated lately in the Anatomical Theatres of 
London. By John Aldini, Professor of Experimental Phi- 
losophy in the University of Bologna, &c. &c. 4to. pp. 222 
London. Cuthell & Martin. 1803. 


I N general, every new light thrown upon natural knowledge, a! 
first dazzles and confuses : the understanding slowly becomes 
accustomed to its brightness ; and it is only by degrees that th: 
just appearances of the objects of discovery are perceived, and 
their true relations ascertained. ‘The researches lately made ii 
Galvanic electricity, have afforded to the scientific world many 
brilliant and interesting results; but the truths that have yet been 
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«discovered by means of them, are few, and, for the most part, 
insulated. We have already witnessed several attempts to ac- 
count for the phenomena, and to extend their theoretical appli- 
cations to physiology and chemistry ; but they have appeared to 
us, for the most part, founded on unsatisfactory suppositions : 
And the pages we are now examining, afford many new proofs of 
the vanity of systematizing upon an imperfect series of experi- 
ments. 

The ‘ account of the late improvements in Galvanism,’ is di- 
vided into three parts. ‘The first part is entitled, ‘On the Na- 
ture and general Properties of Galvanism :’ the second relates 
to the influence-of Galvanism on the vital powers : and the third 
to its medical application. No portion of the work is devoted to 
historical details concerning the origin and progress of the sci- 
ence ; and little notice is taken of the most important discoveries 
that have been made by means of the electrical pile. M. Aldini, 
indeed, treats chiefly of his own experiments and opinions. 

The celebrated Galvani, who is the auther’s uncle, in estab- 
kshing his important discovery, had observed, that muscular con- 
tractiens were produced, in certain cases, in the limbs of frogs 
that had been apparently deprived of life, without the aid of 
metals, merely by bringing certain parts of the animal in contact. 
His processes were repeated, under new circumstances, by Volta 
and by Humboldt*: And one of the most simple methods of 
exhibiting the fact, was ‘found to be the application of the sciatic 
nerve to the muscles of the leg. M. Aldiui has filled the first 
part of his work with the description of different conditions of 
thisexperiment. He has increased the effect, by connecting the 
nerve and muscle with the parts of warm-blooded animals; and 
by moistening them with saline solutions. And he infers from 
the phenomenon, that a peculiar ethereal fluid is continually 
generated in the animal ceconomy ; that it is convected with the 
functions of life; and that, as there is a meta//ic pile, composed 
of metals and fluids, so there.is likewise an animal pile, consist- 
ing of living animal substances. 

Whilst we admit, that the production of muscular contrac- 
tions, by the combinations of animal organs, to all appearance 
dead, is a very curious circumstance, we cannot allow that it 
affords any proof of the presence of a pecu/iar electricily in 
living bodies, or that it tends, in the slightest degree, ‘to explain 
the sensations and contractions in the animal machine.’ It ap 
pears capable of being referred to the general law of the produc- 
tion of electricity, by the agency of conducting bodies on each 
other ; and it may be explained, either by the ingenious hypo- 


“See Humboldt sur le Galvanisme, pag. 30. 
N 4 
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thesis of Volta eoncerning e/ectro-motion, or by the theory of 
the dependence of Galvanic electricity on chemical changes. 

M. Aldini, however, is so perfectly satisfied as to the exist- 
ence of the ethereal animal fluid, that he employs several propo- 
silions in attempting to demonstrate its relations to common elec- 
tricity, and the electricity produced by metals. His reasonings 
on this subject appear to us to be very inconclusive indeed ; and 
we are afraid that he has been mistaken in the results of some of 
his experiments: As, for instance, when he says, page 21, ‘that 
an electrified Leyden phial, introduced under a jar filled with 
common air in a pneumatic apparatus, occasions a diminution of 
the elastic fluid ;) and when he asserts, page 41, ‘ that opium, 
cinchona, and other stimulants of a similar kind, which exercise 
a powerful action on the animal machine, contribute also to ex- 
cite the action of the pile.’ 

M. Aldini begins the second part of his work in the following 
manner ; 

‘To conduct an energetic fluid to the general seat of all impres- 
sions ; to distribute its influence to the ditlerent parts of the nervous 
and muscular systems ; to continue, revive, and, if I may be allowed 
the expression, to command the vital powers; such are the objects 
of my researches, and such the advantages which I purpose to derive 
from the action of Galvanism. 

The discovery of the Galvanic pile by the celebrated Volta, has 
served as a guide to enable me toobtain the most interesting results; 
and to these I have been conducted by numerous researches and a 
long series of experiments. I have examined the whole range of 
nature; and the grand family of animals has afforded me the means 
of making observations, highly interesting to physiology, on the 
whole economy of vital powers. My experimeats on this subject 
I shall divide into two sections.’ p. 53. 

We have looked in vain through the two sections for the im- 
portant discoveries which the author promises. The experiments 
detailed in them relate wholly to the contractions produced is 
the muscles of dead warm-blooded animals, by the applica- 
tion of the electricity of the pile ; and the method of operating 
is the common one, ?. ¢. by making the communication betweea 
the nervous and muscular systems. M. Aldini has often per- 
formed his processes on the dead human subject; but the ac- 
counts that he gives of his results, are rather disgusting than in- 
structive. He entertains great hopes that Galvanism may be 
usefully applied in cases of apparent death from suffocation. 
This part of the subject is really worthy of the attention of en- 
lightened physiologists ; and, as yet, no well-conducted trials 
have been made in relation to it. 
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In considering the general medical applications of accumulated 
Galvanic electricity, M. Aldini displays much more modesty and 
judgment than in the other parts of his work. He observes— 


‘1am fully convinced that much still remains to be done, in order 
to discover the best methods of employing this new agent ; and that 
the facts respecting it, though numerous, have not been reduced to 
principles sufficiently certain and satisfactory. There are, neverthe- 
less. some results and observations exceedingly curious, which, if con- 
firmed by new experiments and researches, may enable usto obtain 
convincing proofs of its utility. New facts, however surprising, are 
not to be despised merely on account of their being different from 
any befure observed.’ p. 97. 98. 


The author remarks, that the pile of Volta has great advantages 
ever the common electrical machine, as to the permanency and 
uniformity of its action; and he acquaints us, that a very inge- 
pious apparatus, for the application of Galvanism, has been in- 
vented by Mr Cuthbertson. 

M. Aldini has made some experiments on the administration of 
Galvanism to the eyes of persons affected with blindness, but 
without much success. He asserts, that he has employed it with 
advantage in some cases of melancholy madness; and he quotes 
the experiments of the German professors, which are said to have 
produced extraordinary effects in restoring the sense of hearing. 

We are afraid that many of the statements of cures are prema- 
ture,and that the results require confirmation. It has been 
proved, we think, by various experiments, and particularly those 
of Dr. Woolaston and Van Marum, that the electricity of the pile 
differs from the electricity of the electrical machine, chiefly in be- 
ing of a lower degree of intensity ; hence it passes with less faci- 
lity through imperfect conductors, such as the animal organs; 
and, consequently, it is difficult to imagine that it canbe possessed 
of greater powers in modifying the vital functions. We refrain, 
however, from deciding on this point; and we wish that new 
trials may be made. For the establishment of the efficacy ofa 
new medical agent, an immense accumulation of evidence is re- 
quired; and accounts of experiments made by enlightened prac- 
litioners, would, in some measure, tend to prevent inexperienced 
persons from employing it as an instrument of quackery. 

The anonymous editor of M. Aldini’s work has added to it a 
translation of two Latin dissertations on Galvanism, published by 
the author at Bologna, one in 1793 and the other in 1794, and an 
appendix, containing an account of some experiments made by 
M. Aldini on a malefactor execnted at Newgate ; a detail of ex- 
periments of a similar kind made at Bologna ; and some observa- 
tions, which show that Galvanic electricity is eapable of pass- 
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ing, with the utmost rapidity, throughan extensive chain of con- 
‘ducting bodies. 

We shall not offer any remarks upon these additional papers, 
We have perused them without much interest. They add con- 
siderably to the size of the volume, without furnishing any new 
information. M. Aldini’s earlier memoirs contain very little which 
applies to the present state of the science; and his experiments 
upon the human body are of the same kind as those detailed in 
the second part of his work. 


a 


Art. XVI. Chronicle of Scotish Poetry, fromthe 18th Century 
to the Union of the Crowns, with a Glossary. By J. Sibbald. 
4vol. svo. Edinburgh and London. 1802. 


HE Chronicle of Scotish Poetry does not contain much which 

will be new to those who are possessed of the publications 
made from the Bannatyne MS. by Ramsay and Lord. Hailes, to- 
gether with the ancient Scotish poetry of Pinkerton. A full copy 
of the works of Sir David Lindsay (excepting only the Four Mo- 
narchies), is given from the editious of Charteris and Dr. Macha 
beus. Considering the high reputation which the worthy knight 
long maintained among the Scotish peasaniry, so high as to be 
chosen in preference to the Bible, as the proverbial standard of 
truth, and even as the soother of their last moments,* we cannot 
help thinking an accurate edition of his poems an acceptable pre- 
sent tothe public. From his play, the most curious of al hs 
works, Mr. Sibbald has only given the scenes contained in the 
edition 1602, omitting the introduction, interludes, and conclad- 
ing scenes which occur in the Bannatyne MS. ‘This omission 
we greatly disapprove of, as the scenes omitted contain many cu- 
rious historical documents, as well as a strange picture of man- 
ners. It is true, they are interlarded with gross indelicacies, yet 
not with worse than are to be found in the writings of Dunbar, 
and many other poems in the Chronicle, nay even in the body of 
the play itself. Without adopting the systematic defence of in- 
decency set up by one learned editor, we declare ourselves under 
no apprehension of the public morals suffering from the naked 
coarseness of an author, who can only be understood by antiqua- 
ries. Their ears are, we have been told, like those of confessors ; 


* « There’snot such a word in Davie Lindsay,’ is still a proverbial 
expression of disbelief. ‘ Hout awa’ wi’ your daft nonsense,’ said an 
expiring man to his pious neighbour, who was reading for his edifiea- 
tion a chapter of the Bible; * bring me Davie Lindsay.’ 
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and if we could banish from the fashionable world the amatory 
effusions of Mr. Thomas Little, we should be little anxious about 
the ‘lickerous lays’ of father Chaucer, Dunbar, or Lindsay. 

Besides the poems of Lindsay, we recognize those of Alexander 
Hume, author of the Day Estival, which have considerable merit, 

ticularly that on the defeat of the Spanish Armada, although 
im many places bordering on burlesque. All Dunbar’s poetry is 

inted from the Bannatyne MS. with great apparent accuracy. 

wo or three pieces, hitherto unpublished, have been extracted 
from the same invaluable collection, which, notwithstanding, 
does, in our opinion, still contain much yet unprinted matter, 
which Mr. Sibbald might have advantageously included in his 
collection, though at the expense of leaving out or shortening his 
quotations from Barbour, Blind Harry, and Gawain Douglas, 
whose works are in every one’s hands. Even such extravagant 
poem as ‘ Lichtoun’s Dreme,’ ‘ Rowll’s Cursing,’ and ‘ Cow- 

elbie’s Sow,’ are worthy of being preserved, for the language 
and manners, though Heaven knows, the matter is sufficiently 
contemptible. While we notice these omissions, we may also 
remark, that the tale, ‘ How a Merchant did his Wyfe betray,’ 
which, upon Mr. Ritson’s authority, Mr. Sibbald has inserted in 
his Chronicle, seems to have no pretensions to be called a Scotish 
composition. Neither, in Mr. Ritson’s copy published froma MS. 
in the public library at Cambridge, nor from one preserved in the 
Auchinleck MS. at Edinburgh, can we perceive grounds for this 
supposilion; and, for the northern tone which it has es in 
the Chronicle, it is indebted to the avowed alterations of spelling 
adopted by Mr. Sibbald. 

In the third volume of the Chronicle, we find a collection of 
‘Gude and Godly Ballates,’ intended by the composers to super- 
sede ‘ bawdrie and unclean songs.’ This device for edifying the 
young and gay, by applying sacred words to popular airs, was a 
favourite experiment of the Reformers ‘The psalms of Clement 
Marot were sung by the Huguenots to the air of ‘ Reveid/ez vous 
belle endormie; and Sterrhold undertook his version, that the 
maids of honour and courtiers might sing them instead of sonnets. 
‘ But they did not;’ adds Anthony Wood, with great natveté, 
‘save but a few.’ Wedderburn, the religious poet of Scotland, 
carried his inroads into this province of the realm of darkness 
still farther. He not only adopted the tunes, but, as if the 
unbecoming association was not sufficiently burlesque, he even 
— the words of the favourite profane airs of their time. 
Mr. Sibbald has published several hymns founded on the popular 
songs of ‘ Down, belly, downe,’ ‘ The hunt’s up,’ ‘I'll never 
Jeave thee,’ ‘ Wha’s that at my chamber door,’ ‘ John come 
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kiss me now,’ &c. We differ from the learned editor when he 
says that the hymn beginning, ‘The wind blaws cald,’ vol. iii. 
p- +47, is ‘ doubtless to the tune of “ Up in the morning early.” 
On the'contrary, we think the measure and inflexion goes much 
more readily to the tane of ‘ Drive the cold winter away,’ which 
is much more ancient than is generally believed. 

The works of Dunbar, Sir David Lindsay, and other authors, 
appear to us to have suffered in consequence of the rigid chrono- 
logical arrangement adopted by Mr. Sibbald, in consequence of 
which they are intermingled with other poems according to their 
supposed dates ; and the reader is consequently deprived of the 
satisfaction arising from observing the gradual progress of each 
author in composition. 

The notes by which these poems are accompanied are not 
numerous, nor do they display extensive reading beyond the line 
of national antiquities ; but they are plain, sensible, and general- 
ly very accurate. Where elegance -™ not been attempted, no 
censure is due, because it has not been attained. The notes of 
Lord Hailes have been, with a studious veneration, retained by 
Mr. Sibbald, even where he states a contrary opinion. Both 
commentators appear to us to have fallen into a gross error in 
attempting to identify John the Reif (or robber) with the famous 
Johnie Armstrong. John the Reif is mentioned as a hero of 
popular romance by Gawain Douglas in the Palice of Honour, 
written in 1501, and Armstrong was not executed till 1529. 
Although Mr. Sibbald remarks the former circumstance, he does 
not contrast it with the latter. 

Mr. Sibbald differs from Lord Hailes respecting the date of a 
poem called a General Satire, in this piece, vol. iii. p 22/. The 
King and Queen are both mentioned ; whence Lord Hailes has 
fixed its date as subsequent to 1538, when James V. was married. 
Mr. Sibbald supposes the reference to be to James IV. and his 
Queen, and the ballad, of course, to be prior in date to 1513; 
because he conceives Ingles, to whom the poem is attributed 
in the Maitland MS., to have been Sir James Inglis, Abbot of 
Cutross, celebrated by Sir David Lindsay, and murdered by the 
Baron of Tullieallan in 1551, seven years before the date affixed 
by Lord Hailes. But the miserable state of the country which the 
satire describes, the allusion to the College of Justice instituted in 
1582, and other circumstances of internal evidence, incline us to 
Lord Hailes’s opinion ; in which case, the author may have been 
John Inglis, called by Pitscottie, Marshal. He was an actor by 

rofession, and performed in the plays at the marriage of James 

V. (Leland’s collection, vol. iv. 258.) When a young man, 
he witnessed the famous apparition of St. Andrew at Linlithgor 
‘ice more particnlars of him in Chalmers’ Apology, p. 617. 
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Mr. Sibbald is widely mistaken in a proposed correction of 
the following passage in Hardinge’s Itinerary : 
* Then send a host of footemen in 
At Lammas next through all Lawderdale, 
And Lammermore wode and mossis ouer rin, 
And eke therewith the Stowe of Weddale.’ 


The last place, Mr. Sibbald apprehends to be an error of the 
transcriber, for ‘ T'weddale,’ vol. i p. last. But it is, in truth, 
the village of Stowe upon Gala-Water, situated in what was then 
called Weddale.* Black Priest of Waddell is one of the 
three persons entitled to the benefit of the Lauch of Clan Mac- 
duff, as mentioned by Winton, B. vi. ch. xix. 

Mr. Sibbald, in a note in vol. i, p. 358, has printed, from 
Millar and Chapman’s Miscellany 1505, an old jeu d’esprit, 
beginning, 

‘My Gudame was a gay wif, but scho wes right geud;’ 
—which he seems inclined to ascribe to Kennedy. It appears 
to us, in style and composition, to be very nearly allied to the 
Fairy tale in the Bannatyne MS. beginning, ‘ In Liberius’ tyme 
the trew Imperatour ;’ and also, to another poem of the same 
whimsical nature, called ‘ Ane Interlude of the laying of a 
Gaist.’ This last appears to have been the composition of James 
Wedderburn, the eldest of three brothers of that name, who, 
about the year 1540, composed certain interludes and plays 
against the Roman Catholic superstitions, which were acted at 
Dundee ; and, in particular, according to Calderwood, he ‘coun- 
terfeeted also the conjuring of a ghaist.? We have no hesitation, 
from internal evidence, to ascribe the other two poems to the 
same author. 

The poems in the Chronicle are, in general, accurately printed 
from the original manuscripts. Instances of the contrary may, 
however, be pointed out; as, in the names of the tunes quoted. 
Vol. i. p. 379, he gives us, ¢ T'revass,’ for ‘ Trenass;?—* Lemman, 
dawis it nocht day, for ‘ Joly Leman, dawis it nocht day ;— 
* Ourbrans,’ for Orliance.’ Other instances of minute error might 
no doubt be pointed out; but the general correctness of the 
work does credit to the diligence and attention of the editor. 

The glossary, by far the most valuable part of the work, occu- 


* The etymolegy seems to be from we, sanctus and dale, or the 
valley through which a river flows, But in Nennius, it is latinized 
vallis doloris, from wae, sorrow. In the church of St. Mary, at Stowe, 
is said to have been preserved a piece of the truecross, brought thither 
by king Arthur, which probably was supposed to sanctify the whole 
lale,-—Sd Gale. p. 114 
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pies the fourth volume, contains no less than six thousand words, 
and may be considered as a very correct dictionary of the Scotish 
language previousto 1600. There is prefixed, a short essay on 
the origin of the terms Picti, Catedonit, and Scoti. Mr. Sibbald 
has abridged, very neatly, the arguments for what has been call- 
ed the Gothic System of Scotish antiquities. There is added, av 
hypothesis concerning the name of Edinburgh; and some inge- 
nious remarks upon the rythm of Saxon and Scotish poetry, with 
which we were much pleased. 

In the glossary itself, Mr. Sibbald displays a great advantage 
ever all late glossarists, from his intimate and habitual acquaint- 
ance with the Scotish dialect as spoken at present. It is impos- 
sible to enumerate the absurd etymologies which have been of- 
fered to the public, merely from ignorance in this essential point. 
We do not mean to say, that the common and vulgar interpre- 
tation of a Scotish word is uniformly to be received as its ancient 
meaning; but the former, although enlarged, restricted, or va- 
riously modified, by the course of time, seldom fails to guide us 
to the latter. ‘To this important requisite, the glossary adds those 
of respectable learning and indefatigable inquiry, which appear 

articularly from constant reference to the dialects of the North. 

Ir. Sibbald, a steady adherent, as has been said, to the system of 
Pinkerton, which derives the Picts from a Gothic root, and sup- 
poses them to have transmitted their language to the Lowlands 
of Scotland, has the following striking remark: ‘ The Scotish 
dialect has a much greater affinity with the Anglo-Saxon, and 
with the Teutonic or Belgic, than with any of the Scandinavian 
dialects; and with respect to the two first, it appears, that a 
cognate word is more readily discovered in the Teutonic, dic- 
tionary of Kilian, than in the Anglo Saxonof Leye.’ The lat- 
ter part of this observation, founded, doubtless, on Mr. Sibbald’s 
experience, will prove a stubborn argument against those who 
derive the Lowland Scotish dialect from their neighbours of Eng- 
land. Yet, in some instances, Mr. Sibbald seems to us to have 
carried his reluctance to admit an Anglo-Saxon root, a little too 
far. For example, he derives set, a constitution, from saett, 
Swedish, modus vel ratio, which we would rather deduce from 
the Anglo-Saxon seht, pactum, fadus. 4n like manner, the editor 
of the Chronicle is sometimes partial to a Gothic descent. Thus, 
he inclines to derive Ketheryns, Highland banditti, from the Teu- 
tonic Aetter, tnsectator; whereas, it is the original Gaelic for a 
troop of soldiers, and was longand generally used under the abbre- 
viated form of Kern, to signify lrish or Highland thieves, See 
Dorick’s Picture of Iretand, & —The household spirit, called 
Brounie, has no affinity, as the glossary affirms, with the Swedish 
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Bry, turbare vel vexare, far Jess with the Saxon Brynia, Ensis; 
which by the way, rather signifies Ga/ea. Whatever the primi- 
tive may be, the Brounie, from his occupation and habits, may 
be identified with the Portuni of Gervase of Tilbury. Otia Im- 
jalia, p. Y6O.— Benshie, a kind of spirit, is derived from Benz 
Teutonic. Diabolus, and ultimately from Bann, excommunicatus ; 
whereas this being, who is still reverenced as the tutelar demon 
of ancient lrish families, is of pure Celtic origin, and owes her title 
to two Gaelic words, Ben and sighcan, signifying the head or 
chief of the faeries. Farifolk, or faery olk, is derived in the 
lossary from Teut. bieren, feriari vel festos dies agere. The 
Frengh faerie is a much more obvious root ; which may, perhaps, 
be ultimately traced to the pera of the Persians, or feri of the Sa~ 
racens. With the same anxiety to find a Teutonic cognate, fode 
is derived from Swed. fogde, Teut. voght, voghde, prefectus, 
But this disagrees with the epithet of fre/y fode, which occurs so 
frequently in metrical romance, and which proves that the word 
is a participle or adjective. It is used in many cases where Sib- 
bald’s derivation is inapplicable ; as, in the romance of Ywain and 
Gawain, it is vedere’ as a contumelious expression : 
‘Sertainly so fals a fode 
Was never cumen of kingis blode.’ 
By Winton, and many other rhymers, it is applied to a woman : 
* Syne Saxon and the Scotis blude 
Togyder is in you freely fude.’ (Queen Maud. ) 
In the ancient romance of Hornchilde, aknight calls his son (@ 
youth, not a commander), 
*‘ My childe my oune fode.’ 
ln Sir Tristem, we have it thus spelt : 
* Nas never non fairer fedde 
Than Maiden Blanchflowe.’ 


We believe it signifies nothing more than ‘fed,’ ‘or nurtured ;* 
Frely fode, will thus mean, ‘ well nurtured.’— Mudde-mete, the 
last meat before death, is explained from multen, Swedish, ret- 
ten; whereas, it is simply mold meat, or food previous to being 
laid in mold.—A few other instances might be pointed out, in 
which Mr. Sibbald’s attachment to a Gothic, and especially a 
German derivation, has led him to neglect nearer cognates in the 
Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, and French; but enow of derivations wilt 
remain undisputed, to afford no smail matter of triumph to the 
adherents of Pinkerton. j 

Asa specimen of Mr. Sibbald’s style, of his zeal for the Go- 
(hic system, and of the candonr with which he states arguments 
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contrary to his own opinion, we shall transcribe his observations 
on the letters guh, used in ancient Scotish for wh, and which is 
known to be one of the few peculiarities which distinguish the ma- 
nuscripts ef our country from the old English. and, of course, fa- 
vour the system of those who derive our dialect from a different 
modification of the Teutonic supposed to have been spoken by 
the Picts. 


‘ The use of quh, instead of wh or hw, is a curious circumstance 
in Scotish orthography, and seems to be borrowed immediately, or 
at first hand, from the Gothic, as written by Uiphilas in the fourth 
centuty. In his Gothic Gospels, commonly called the Silver Book, 
we find about thirty words beginning with a character (0, with a point 
in the centre), the power of which has never been exactly ascertain- 
ed. Junius, in his glossary to these Gospels, assigned to it the pow. 
er and place ofgu. Stiernheim and others have considered it as equi- 
valent to the German, Scandinavian, and Anglo-Saxon Aw. And, 
lastly, the learned Ihre, in his Suio-Gothic Glossary, conjectures, that 
this character did not agree in sound with either of these ; but ‘so- 
num inter Au et gu medium habuisse videtur.’ Unluckily, he pur- 
sues the subject no farther ; otherwise, he could scarcely have failed 
to suggest the Scotish guh—particularly asa great proportion of these 
thirty Gothic words can be trauslated inte Scotish by no other words 
but.such as begiv with these three letters, ex. gr. Goth. qua or hwa, 
Scot. guha, Goth. quis or hwis, Scot. guhais,Guth. quazuh or hwazuh, 
Scot. guhaso, guhasoerer. Goth. guhathro or hwhathro (unde), Scot. 
quharfrae or quhair-thrae, Goth. quan or hwan, Scot. guhan, Goth. 
guar or hwar, Scot. quhar or guhair, Goth. gudar, guathar, Scot. 
quheder, quhether, Goth. queila or hweila, Scot. quhil or quhyle, 
Goth. quileiks or hwileiks, Scot. guhilk, Goth. quhait or hwait, Scot. 
quheat, Goth. queit or hweit, Scot. guhite. When these Gothie 
words, therefore, come to be again mentioned, it will be no great in- 
novation upon the authority of Ihre, to adopt some middle sound 
between the gu and Aw. But, notwithstanding of its striking coiv- 
cidenée with the Scotish quh, to avoid any charge of hypothetical 
partiality, a different element or combination of letters shall be bere 
‘assumed, viz. gw ; a sound which appears to furnish an apology for 
Ulphilas having coined a letter unknown in the Greek and Roman 
alpbabets ; a sound, too, which occurs not unfrequently in the ancient 
language of Germany, ex. gr. gtwaire, verus ; gwallichi, potentia, glo- 
ria (this word serves in some degree to direct us to the sound, it being 
also written cuolichi); gwallichon, glorificare; gwerf, symbolum, 
cunjectio ; gwiurtero, ignitorum. When this harsh svund gave way 
everywhere to the fr, (and, atleast in one instance, to gu), the cha- 
racter which Ulphilas had invented to express it, fell of course to be 
laid aside. I Scotland alone, the sound was preserved, and appears 
to this day under the form of Quh.’—GLossaRy, Qu. 
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Mr. Sibbald adds the conjecture of a learned friend, who 
seems inclined te think that the Gothic character under conside- 
ration ‘ appears to be the ancient Kolic digamma aspirated in pro- 
nunciation,’ and probably thinking that derivation of a pure Go- 
thic letter still too modern, questions whether it may not be deri- 
ved from the Hebrew ain, ‘ the pronunciation of which is a mat- 
ter of great dispute.” If Mr. Sibbald had’consulted Hickes, with 
whose labours he seems to have been little acquainted, he would 
have had the satisfaction of seeing his first conjecture bucklered 
by that mighty authority. He says expressly of this Maso Go- 
thic letter, * sonat ut Aw Anglo-Saxonum, wh Anglorum, vel guh 
Seotorum, in quhite, quhether, quhat quhuy, quiilk ; and, in the 
rules for applying the letters, Hickes obséives, that U!philas was 
not the inventor, but the collector and applier of this sixteenth 
letter of the Gothic alphabet, which has the power of an aspirated 
o,as hoor hvo, We cannot help thinking, that this aspirated, 
or rather guttural sound of guh Scot. is equivalent to the gu of 
the old English and modern Spanish; as, gue/d, in the former, is 
indifferently spelt whe/de ; and agui/ar, in the latter, is pronounc- 
ed awhui/ar, The difference iv form betwixt the written g and 
q, is very trifling, although the Scots do seem to have been sin- 
gular in adopting the latter shape. Whether this can, in the pe- 
bury of early manuscripts, be traced to such antiquity as to au- 
thorise the conelusion, that it was derived from a tribe of Goths 
unconnected with the Saxons, we cannot stop to inquire. The 
controversy has been maintained with great warmth; we leave it, 
with the prudent resolution of Dame Quickly —* We will not burn 
our fingers, and need not, indeed la! 

In the general explanations of Mr. Sibbald, a very few inaccu- 
reies occur. Bo/eis explained, ‘a little armory or closet.’ This 
isnot accurate--it means a deep window or recess formed in the 
wall. Three different explanations are given of the word boun : 
bowdin, bodin, bowyn, boun, furnished, provided, &c.: boun, 
going, moving ; and bounrt, tended, went. ‘The first of these on- 
lyis correct. Boun means, equipped for war or travel; and 
boun or bebounit to a place, means to be prepared to go thither, 
Itisretained in the maritime phrase ‘ whither bound,’ which does 
not precisely mean, whither are you sailing, but for what port 
have you been fitted out. Obliquely, no doubt, the phrase may 
miply the immediate progressive motion ; but, this is not its pri- 
nitive or proper sense. C/eugh is not accurately defined, ‘ op- 
posite rugged banks :’ it means theshollow betwixt such banks ; 
and implies, that such hollow is very narrow. Swengeour does 
not signify, unless by implication, * a stout wencher, or one whe 
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roams about after the girls;” far less is it derived from Tent. 
swente, virgo, from swentzen, vagare ; from Danish, manera) 
gignere ; from Old English, swinker, labourer; or finally, from 
Saxon, swancan, labourer. It means only a strong man, or, a 
the vulgar still say, a swingerng fellow, from Maso Goth. swin- 
theius, potentia, or swinths, validus, robustus, as in Ulphilas ga- 
tayida swinthein, fecit potentiam. Buttock mail is too gene- 
rally explained ‘ some kind of rent paid to the church,’ since it 
means, the sum paid to ransom a fornicator from doing penance 
onthe stool of repentance. If /ycame or likam signifies exclusive- 
ly ‘a human body while in life,’ (which we greatly doubt), it 
differs strangely from its cognate /eichnam, Germ. which means 
acorpse. Eschelle is explained, generally, as ‘a particular man- 
ner in which the divisions of an army or regiments were dispos- 
ed.’ The word is retained in tactics, and means the oblique 
movement of a number of divisions. Mr. Sibbald, however, 
knew more about it than the French General of cavalry, who, 
when desired to march in eschelion, answered—‘ Sacre ! c’est bien 
pour Fenfanterie, mais comment faire monter mes chevaux par 
une eschelle” Bumbard certainly signifies a cannon, as explain- 
ed by Mr. Sibbald—but he should have added, that it occasion- 
ally signifies a black leather tankard, otherwise called a black 
jack. Trinculo compares a black cloud toa huge bumbard about 


to spill its liquor. Indeed, the artillery of the field and table of- 
ten exchanged epithets, and furnished analogies, perhaps because 
the leather cannon, at one time in use, resembled the tankard.— 
In Monsieur Thomas, when Lancelot brags of having broken the 
butler’s head, Sebastian answers, 


* No, base palliard, 
Ido remember yet that ouslaught ; thou wast beaten 
And fledst before the butler, a black jack 
Playing upon thee furiously ; 1 saw it; 
F saw thee scattered, rogue.’ 

Some inconsistencies have also crept into this valuable glossa 
ry. ‘Thus, *knapsha’ is, in the Chronicle, confounded with ‘ knap- 
sack ; but, in the glossary, is rightly explained as a distinct word, 
signifying a steel cap or morion. Some words of difficult inter- 
pretation are altogether omitted, as, yr/e, a dwarf ; wobat, a hairy 
caterpillar ; curle-doddy, a sort of clover ; cum paucis aliis. A 
pretty large class of omissions might be made up from the ‘ Ad- 
venture of Sir Gawayne;’ but the editor probably thought, with 
us, that in such alliteratiye poems, many words are used rythmt 

ratia,in a very constrained and oblique sense, and some are pro 
bly forged ‘for the nonce.’ Upon some future occasion, ¥¢ 
may give the public our sentiments on this head. 
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In one instance, ateleast, Mr. Sibbald appears to have been a 
little misled by national partiality. Zr, which, is only a con- 
traction of the cockney phrase, these here, is said to ‘ have no 
corresponding English word; as, ¢hir shillings (which | hold 
concealed in my hand) are better than these upon the table.’ 
‘The meaning would be perfectly expressed in English, by say- 
ing, ‘ These shillings are better than those.’ 

Far-strained etymologies of the names of persons and places, 
afford most amusement to the scorners, and are heedfully to be 
avoided in this branch of literature. Mr Sibbald, whose judg- 
ment seems greatly to have counterbalanced his imagination, af- 
fords few openings for mirth, at the expense of his derivations. 
Nevertheless, as if it were destined that no glossarist, how sober- 
minded soever, should absolutely resist the temptation which 
most easily besets them, the editor of the Scotish Chronicle 
has succumbed in ene remarkable instance. 

‘ Sneddon, Sneddon Castle, Snowdon, an old name of Stirling 
Castle, and so called by the people in its neighbourhood at this day ; 
as Edinburgh is called Old Reikie. William of Worcester, an an- 
ecient English historian ‘about 1440), mentions. Striveling, alias 
Snowden-West-Castle ; and, in later times, Sir David Lindsay gives 
it the same appellation (see vol. ii. p. 95.) ‘The name of Sneddon, 
or Sneddoun, was probably assumed from the appearance of the rock 
on which the castle is situated, viz. a snedden or snodden rock. See 
Sned, to hew down, or lop off. Sax. Snidan, secare, resecare, do- 
lare. Otfrid. Snide, abscindere, which corresponds exactly with 
the appearance of the precipice. In the Saxon Chronicle, under 
the years 922 and 924, the city of Nottingham is called Snotting- 
ham, originally perhaps Snodingham, which, according to the de- 
scription of the place, seems to be derived from the same kind of 
origin. This leads to a new etymology of Edinburgh. If Stirling 
was Snoden, or Snedin-West-Castle, we may safely presume there 
was also an East-Snedin-Castle, i. e. a castle of similar appearance 
to the eastward of Stirling. And since Nottingham was formerly 
Snottingham, it is not impossible that Edinburgh in early times, 
was Snedinberg. After undergoing, like Snottingham, the elision of 
5, it might for some time be Nedinbergh ; and, at this period, the 
Gaelic name Dun-Aidan may have been formed. Iu the process of 
time, Nedenburgh (gallice Dun-Aidan, or Dun-Neden) may have 
given way to Edinburgh, the initial NV being omitted, as in the word 
adder, or serpent. Sax.nedder. _ Evis, from nieren, renes.’ Glos- 
sary, voce SNEDDON, 

This is the true language of fanciful etymology. It is, in the 
first Piece, assumed, thet Snadoun must mean the Snodden, or 
Snedded- Down Castle : 2dly, Because one English historian ca- 
sually describes Stirling by its situation, as Snadoun-/WVest : there 
must have been a Snadoun- Mast, which is mentioned by no histo- 
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rian whatever: Sdly, The supposed Snadoun-East must be 
Edinburgh, originally called Sinedinburgh, then Neddenburgh, 
and lastly Edinburgh : of all which unvouched derivations, it is 
held sufficient evidence, that Suottingham has been changed into 
Nottingham, a change much for the better. We are inclined to 
dispute the very ground work of this derivation, which reminds 
us of the noted etymology of King Pepin. ‘The word is almost 
uniformly spelled Snadoun or Snowdon, not Sneddon ; neither 
is the word burgh or castle added to it ; so that, according te 
Mr. Sibbald’s etymology, the name would consist of anadjective, 
without a substantive. To make out his argument, Stirling 
should have been called Snodden-ton, Snodden-don, or Snod- 
den-berg, as well as Edinburgh, to which he ascribes the same 
derivation. It bas generally been supposed, that Snadoun was 
a borrowed name from romance. given to Stirling during the 
solemnization of the rites of chivalry, when the characters as- 
sumed by the Kings of Scotland and their courtiers, were those 
of the Knights of the Round Table. Snowden, a famous name 
m Wales, was thus, with its fabulous Arthur, transferred te 
Scotland. A passage in Lindsay, which, we believe, is tradi- 
tionary in the town of Stirling, seems to favour this derivation : 
* Adew, fair Snadoun! with thy towries hie, 
Thy chapell royal, park, and tabill round.’ 


The resemblance of the neighbouring mountains to the descrip- 
tion of Snowden, by ‘Trevisa, may have favoured the imposition 
of this name. 


‘ There ben hylles in Snowdonye, 

That ben wonderly bye, 

With heyghte as grete awaye, 

As aman-may go a day ; 

And hete Eriri in Walshe, 

Snowy hylles in Englysche.’ 
Arthur’s Seat, near Edinburgh, probably received its name trom 
some similar circumstance. 

If, however, a more ancient etymology be prefixed, Snadoun 
may mean simply Snow-toun ; for, in winter, the lofty mountains 
of Perthshire, in the vicinity, may entitle it to that appellation. 

But if we cannot agree to Snadoun being rendered Snodden, 
far less will we allow that Edinburgh was ever called Snodden- 
burgh. Manifold have been the etymologies proposed to explain 
the name of our Good Town. Edinburgh has been derived from 
Edwin, a Saxon monarch, who lived some hundred years after it 
was known by its present appellation ; from Aidan, a Scotish mo- 
narch, who, for aught we know, never lived at all; from Edin, 
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Gaelic, the face of a hill; and from Aidan, British, signifying a 
wing ; whence. Camden labours to identify it with the Castrum 
Alatum. Almost any one of these definitions appears to us more 
pleusible than that of Mr. Sibbald. Indeed if we give credit to 
the British poet Aneurin, the bard of the splendid song, who 
flourished in the sixth century, Edinburgh was then inhabited b 

the Celts ; and consequently its name is not to be derived from 
Snidan, or any other Saxon word. Mynny’awg, Prince of Edin- 
burgh, commanded the confederate armies of the British chiefs 
dwelling betwixt the Friths of Forth and Clyde and the Roman 
wall, and fought the bloody battle of Cattraeth (perhaps Ettrick), 
in which he sustained a bloody defeat from the Saxons of Deiria, 
or Northumberland. Three hundred and sixty-three warriors, 
all of them Eudorchawg, or wearers of the golden chain, march- 
ed with Mynnyzawg to this fatal battle : three only survived the 
conflict; the bard Aneurin was one of those three; and his la- 
mentation for the fate of his cemrades is still extant, If we look 
for the etymology of Edinburgh in the British language, which, 
consistently with this anecdote, we certainly ought, we incline to 
prefer that which derives the name from Welch,. Edin, the stee 

face of a rock ; a compound which occurs in Edinbelly, Edin- 
more, and other local appellations. When the Saxons acquired 
possession of the fortress, Dun Edin of course became Edin- 
burgh; the former name being, still retained by the Highlanders. 

The separate appellations of Myned-Agned, or Caer-Agned, 
rendered into English, Maiden Castle, and into Latin, Castrum 
Puellarum (potius Puella), was probably originally conferred, 
from an idea that it was an impregnable or virgin fortress. This 
led to the fable of the Pictish Princesses being lodged there. We 
are surprised it has occurred to no etymologist, that Agned might 
in time be softened into Aned, and then inverted into Edan. 

If the favourers of Mr. Sibbald’s opinion deny the authority of 
the Welch bard, the testimony of Saxon historians is not more 
favourable The earliest mention of Edinburgh has been detect- 
ed by the industry of Mr David Macpherson, in the dunales 
Ultonienses, a MS. in the British Museum, where this passage 
occurs, under A. D) 637, ‘ Bellaum Gline Muresan et Obsessio 
Edin’ tn 960, Eden-town is mentioned in an old MS. quoted 
by Camden, as being evacuated by the Saxons, and abandoned 
to Indulf, King of Scots. The place is called Edenesburg, ina 
charter of Alexander! Edwynesburg, in one of David I.; Eden- 
burc and Edinburgh, in the Chronicle of Melrose ; Edwines- 
burch, by Simon of Durham; Edwynesburgh, in the chronicle 
of Lanercost ; Edensburgh, by Hemingford; Edenburch, in the 
Polycronicon of Higden; Ednysborg and Edenesburgh, by 
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Knighton ; Edynburch, Edynbrowch, Maydyn Castle, and the 
Sorrowful Hill, by the prior of Lochleven ;* Dun-Edin, by the 
Highlanders; and by the Welch, Mayned-Agned. Notone of 
these various readings give the least countenance to Mr. Sibbald’s 
conjecture; so that the Sn, necessary to his hypothesis. must 
have been cashiered before 637, which is hardly to be admitted, 

In the introduction to the Glossary, Mr. Sibbald insists, that 
Edinburgh, or Sneddinburgh, as he will have it, is the same with 
Abernethy ; thus not only confusing two very opposite sounds, 
but altogether forgetting that Aber is a Gaelic word signifying 
the mouth, and cannot consistently be combined with his Saxon 
Sneddan, or Soudden. ‘This reminds us of an ingenious gentle- 
man, who derived the etymology of Stobo from a Latin and 
French word, Sto beau, | stand fair. But enough of the only 
conjeciure in this valuable lexicon, which can be termed over- 
strained and whimsical. 

Our limits do not permit us to bestow any further criticism 
upon Mr. Sibbald’s Glossary, which we consider as a very im- 
portant national acquisition. ‘The Chronicle itself contains little 
that may not-be found in the libraries of most antiquaries ; but 
all such libraries will, in future, be imperfect without this Glos- 
sary. ‘Lhe few errors which occur, are such as the most sedu- 
fous attention could hardly have avoided ; and while it is our 
duty to remark them, we canvot but regret, that these points of 
discussion are now indifferent to the author.+ 

‘ —_—__—— To him, what matters it, 
What Hengist utter’d, or how Horsa writ !’ 

We are no great admirers of fashiovable printing, hot-press 
work, or cream-coloured paper, yet we could have wished that 
this useful book had been executed in something of a better style. 
We do not say, that it is inaccurately printed ; and certainly, a8 
was recommended bv Lord Chesterfield to George Faulknor, the 
paper is somewhat whitish, and the ink rather b/ackish ; buta 
Chronicle of National Poetry should not be printed quite like 
the Cheap Repository, or the Pilgrim’s Progress. The paper is 
of so inferior a quality, as not to stand the press; so that most 
copies we have seen are much damaged and torn; besides which, 
the printer’s or bookseller’s devils, entertaining probably little 
respect for the external appearance of Mr, Sibbald’s labours, 
have folded the sheets with cruel inaccuracy. ‘These are evils 
which require to be checked where they occur, as much as the 
opposite extreme of absurd and expensive decoration. 


* Wynton confounds Edinburgh with Allelnyd, or Dumbarton. 
+ Mr. Sibbald died soon after the publication of this collection. 
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Art. XVII. The Political and Confidential Correspondence 
of Lewis the Sivteenth: With Observations on each Letter, 
By Helen Maria Williams. 3 vols, 8vo. London, G.& J. 
Robinson. 1803. 


\ HOEVER reads this striking title page, willimmediately be 
/¥ disposed to ask some questions as to the authenticity and 
genuineness of the ietters. But, in a particular of suchindispensa- 
ble importance, the editor has not thought fit, perhaps had it not 
in her power, to satisfy the just curiosity of the public The 
story she tells in the preface is imperfect, and is told very foolish- 
ly We are given to understand, in the way of allusion and hints, 
which were probably thought more elegant than a plain state- 
ment, that a French edition of these papers was prepared for 
press by certain friends of the late King: that this publication 
would have consisted of two volumes, one containing his Majes- 
ty’s private letters, the other his compositions or and ge- 
neral subjects: that, in the preface of this intended edition, it 
was stated that the originals ‘ are deposited in the hands of a 
personage who wil!i think it a pleasure and a duty to communi- 
cate them to such as are curious or incredulous ;’ that this state- 
ment is true: that the French publication has been deferred, and 
the manuscript volumes have fallen into the hands of Miss Helen 
Maria Williams—but by what means, she says, ‘it is unneces- 
sary to meution:’ finally, that she has obtained ‘such proofs 
from men who now fill eminent offices under the republic, and 
from others who exercised the highest functions under Lewis the 
Sixteenth, aud who were consequently instructed both as to the 
spirit and the letter, as leave no doubt whatever with respect to 
the authenticity of these papers.’ There is nothing very impro- 
bable in any part of this story; but no part of it is here proved. 
In its present shape, it does not wear the slightest semblance of 
evidence. The public can never yield an entire credit to these vo- 
lumes, until it shall receive information, in what manner the ori- 
ginals, if such really exist, have been preserved and collected. 
The literary manuscripts of Lewis probably remained in his own 
possession, until his private property was plundered; and then 
must have fallen into the bands of persons who were not likely 
to yield them up to the lurking or emigrant friends of the mur- 
dered Monarch. Most of the private letters now published were 
written under such circumstancesof agitation and emergency, that 
copies would: hardly be retained at the time ; and several of them 
are addressed, in terms of reproach, to a personage, whom, if he 
has voluntarily surrendered them to the public eye, we must at 
once believe to have merited those severe reproaches, and to be 
actuated at last by such heroism, as to devote his own character 
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to the consecration of his Sovereign’s fame. It is impossible, 
therefore, that we should feel ourselves completely satistied with 

rd to these papers, until their progress and transmisston has 
been faithfully traced from the closet of Lewis to the hands of 
the present possessor. The name of that person, too, the public, 
is entitled to require, as well as the means by which the editor 
contrived to obtain copies. ‘The manner in which her preface is 
written, implies an unwilling confession, that she has never seen 
the originals ; nor should we, indeed, have been liable to take it 
for granted, that a communication of such importance would be 
made to a foreign refugee authoress, whose reputation in her own 
country has scarcely reached beyond the customers of the cireu- 
lating libraries. From all these considerations, we do not hesir 
tate to say, that the letters, at present before us, as manuscripts 
of Lewis, appear without any external evidence of that allegation, 
and without a single circumstance in the manner of publication, 
that, independently of the letters themselves, can inspire confi- 
dence in their authenticity. 

Notwithstanding this dissatisfaction with the manner in which 
they areintroduced to the public, we shall venture, without any 
consciousvess of inconsistency, to express our persuasion, that the 
letters, at least most of them, ave genuine. We owe this belief 
to the impressions of internal evidence. In their general manner 
and turn of expression, they bear a sufficient resemblance to the 
writings which have long been known as the avowed or ascertains 
ed compositions of Lewis; while the sentiments that predominate, 
and give acharacter and consistency to the correspondence, ac- 
cord with that benevolent, but unresisting temper, which is 
ascribed to the King by all who had opportunities of observing 
him, and which is established by the uniform tenorof his con- 
duct. He shows here all his amiable weaknesses, and his many 
estimable virtues. The plaianess, too, of (he diction in most of 
the letters, is allogether different from the finery and flippancy that 
prevail among French writers of the present school ; and there 
are many touches of that just pathos and dignified emotion, which 
is natural only to a good man, in the anguish of unmerited suf- 
fering, amid the wrecks of exterpal grandeur. To the weight of 
this internal evidence, we do not choose to disguise that we have 
admitted a strone confirmation, from presumptions of a more in- 
direct nature. We cannot believe that the editor of the present 
publication would descend to assist any forgery, by which the re- 
putation of Lewis the Sixteeuth would be heightened, and his 
memory endeared. On the contrary, she maintains, throughout 
ber observations, a malignant struggle against the conyiction 
which these letters cannot fail to impress on every well-regulated 
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mind. A person may be capable of irrational, unfeeling. incur- 
able bigotry, who would not be guilty of a direct fabrication; and 
a fanatic, who has taken up the trade of authorship, though hot 
likely to invent proofs destructive of the favourite creed, might 
yet find it convenient to gratify the curiosity of the public, re- 
serving a happy self- justification in the idea of repelling all this 
evidence, by the force of an eloquent and ingenious commentary. 
Our application of this presumption to the present instance may 
at first be suspected of harshness ; by some courteous and gentle 
readers, perhaps, will be deemed ungallant. But, in amoffenee 
against generosity, and all humane feelings,.we cannot: permit 
that consideration of sex, which aggravates the delinquency, to 
soften the punishment. Nor will our severity appear extreme to 
any, who shall labour, as we have painfully done, through the 
large portion of these volumes, of which Miss Williams claims 
the demerit. 

Our readers must be anxious to peruse some of the letters ; and 
we are no less impatient to quit, for such interesting objects, the 
itksome and humiliating task of exposing imposture, and chastis- 
ing conceited dulness. But no part of our duty may be dispensed 
with. The three volumes, now in our hands, furnish a most re- 
prehetisible specimen of what is called book-making. All the ori- 
ginal materials might have been contained in a very'small volume; 
but the article (so it will be called in Paternoster Row) is made 
up by a translation of all the letters, and by a long commentary 
oneach. ‘The style of the translation, and fhe temper, as well 
asthe materials of the commentary, are defects of a different kind, 
which we shal! presently notice. But this method of adulterating 
their wares, of assorting unmerchantable commodities with those 
of necessary demand, of making out a large bulk by a mixture of 
rubbish, is an imposition practised upon the public by the literary 
tradesmen, and ought to be repressed, if possible, by literary po- 
lice. ‘The translation is superfluous to those who have access to 
the original; the original is useless to those who must remain 
content with a translation ; and the commentary, we are satisfied, 
will not be perused by either the one or the other. For the ac- 
commodation of the public, we hope some bookseller will under- 
take a correct edition of the originals alone. 

We have submitted to compare the translation of Miss Wil- 
liams, with a great many of the original letters; and.our opinion 
is, that it is executed very inadequately, and betrays frequent 
marks of carelessness. ‘The peculiar merits of the King’s style 
are lost, and the character of his composition almost oblite- 
rated : in place of a natural expression, which varies with’ the 
feelings of the writer, and rises above its usual plainness, with- 
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out effort, into dignity or tenderness, we get for ever the tawd 
bombast and the chilling affectation of Miss Helen Maria Wij- 
liams. In a letter of the 26th August, 1789, Lewis has described 
with a just conciseness of metaphor, the state of his public feel. 
ings; ‘en ne me livrant point a cet enthousiasme qui s’est em- 
aré de tous les ordres, mais qui ne fait que g/isser sur mon ame? 
instead of which the English reader is to be sickened with ‘ the 
torreut of enthusiasm which hurries on all the different orders of 
the state, but which only glides lightly over the surface of 
soul.” The picturesque word torrent is an especial favourite wih 
this compiler of novels, who has presumed to transcribe the sor- 
rows of the last of the Bourbons; ‘Sans moyens répressifi/ 
(he laments, at a more disastrous period to the old. Duc de 
Polignac), ‘ Sans moyens répressifs, je fais seul téte a Porage; 
mais cela peut-il durer long tems? which is thus debased, 
‘without any means of repression, I stem alone the stormy torrent; 
but can I long resist? Again, ‘la tourmente revolutionnaire a 
troublé toutes les tétes,’ is rendered ‘the revolutionary torrent 
has dizzied every brain ;’ which makes nonsense of a correct 
image. In the course of some pleasing thoughts relative fo the 
education of the Dauphin, Lewis exclalms, ‘ La gloire militaire 
tourne la téte; eh! quelle gloire, que celle qui regarde des flots 
de sang humain, et ravage l’univers ;’ ‘ military glory, (we have 
it again) dezzies the brain; and what species of glory is that which 
roils its eye over streams of human blood, &c. ‘The most easy 
passages are sometimes rendered with such slovenly negligente, 
that the very tone of the English language is lost as much as the 
elegance of the original. Of this, the following is a sufficient 
specimen; The sentence occurs in aletter to Malesherbes, which 
we shall afterwards give at full length. ‘ 

* Vous balangates long-tems a venir respirer, & ma cour, un air qui 
convenait peu a la touchante simplicité de vos meeurs ; mais Turgot 
vous fit entendre qu'il ne pouvait pas, sans vous, opérer un bien dura 
ble : il vous decida; et je l’en estimai d’avantage.’ Vol. i. p. 43 

‘You long balanced whether you should come and breathe the ait 
of my courf, so illin sympathy with the interesting simplicity of your 
manners. Turgot made yowunderstand, that, without your aid, he 
could operate no durable good ; be determined you: and I esteemed 
him the more.’ Vol. i. p. 49. 

The general character indeed of the translation is, that itis 
either affectedly paraphrased, or meanly literal.‘ L’universa 
lité des Frangaise,’ and ‘l’imperturbabilité,’ must be bad phrases 
in any dialect; they are not very bad in French, because they 
are not very unusual; but the literal transcription of them inte 
English is inexcusable. We have some other. instances still 
worse; she speaks ef ‘an epuration of the legislative body,’ ané 
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of ‘ those princes who have devasted “the earth.’ So much 
for her acquaintance with the language of her original country ; 
still more proofs might be collected to shew, that she is not yet 
naturalized to that of her adopted republic. For instance, ‘de 
bonne heure,’ is translated ‘ often ;’ ‘ blanchisseur,’ ‘ whilewash- 
er? ‘rapprochement,’ which is used by the King in allusion to a 
projected coalition or reconciliation of parties, becomes in her 
version ‘ approximation.’ The King says to Malesherbes, ‘ Vous 
étes, si Vous me permettez de le dire, un peu égoiste dans votre 
yertu;’ a delicate and complimentary reproach, by which he 
urges his request that the patriotic minister would still remain in 
his service, but which the translator, with rare ignorance of lan- 
quage and of sense, converts into coarse and absurd abuse, ‘ you 
are, permit me to tell you, somewhat an egotest in your virtue.’ 

As she has contrived, even under the control of an original 
iext, to patch on so much unbecoming ornament, we may of 
course expect, in the free range of her own composition, to find 
her flaunting in all the colours and flowers that she can collect. 
We have ‘ lights beaming from every point of the mental hori- 
wn, and are told of ‘a phalanx disciplined against the eruption 
of research and philosophy. ‘ Though we are once permitted to 
‘look back through the troublous vista of the revolution,’ yet we 
are from time to time reminded of ‘ our regenerated days;’ one 
isapt indeed occasionally to forget them. In a long and sense- 
less dissertation which she introduces, our readers will wonder 
why or how, ov the politics of Virgil and his ivory-gate, we are 
informed that that poet ‘sometimes threw out his republican 
soul athwart the cuirassed breastplate of the courtier’ Besides 
these pictures, which are evidently all her own, she finishes 
sometimes the sketches that have been left imperfect by older 
masters, Bossuct, for example, and Burke. The Bishop of 
Meaux had declared, with considerable truth and much bigotry, 
that modern infidelity was a detestable shoot from the fatal stock 
planted in the sixteenth century, by the leaders of the reforma- 
tion: ‘it will be found,’ (says Miss Williams), * on a closer ex- 
amination, to have been rather an offset from the mysterious and 
monstrous trunk of papal absurdity.’ She is still more happy in 
another attempt of the same kind. 


‘ It was at this period that the queen, who, “ like a morning star, 
had just appeared ov our horizon,” (tv borrow the elegant phrase- 
dlogy of the orator), full of life, and splendour, and joy, found every 
beam refracted, when shot into the political mist.’ 


Once or twice she is somewhat playful and lightsome in her 
composition. ‘The exiled tyrant of Syracuse is familiarly called 
enys ; and a comparison ef somebody to Cwsar, for the purpose 
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of saying there was no resemblance, ends with ‘ let us beg par. 
don of the shade of Cesar.’ The most striking effort of he 
gaiety is directed against chemistry, in a passage which equal} 
displays her science and her fine writing. In a billet addressed 
to Lavoisier, the King congratulates him on a recent discovery, 
and requests him torepeat the experiment in his presence : even 
this billet is not suffered to pass without a commentary , of which 
the following passage is only a part : 

* The experiments, which this celebrated philosopher is here in 
vited to repeat before the King and his family, form the basis of the 
French system of chemistry. But, although they met with the royal 
approbation, and since with the adherence of almost the whole of 
the chemical world, this system yet wants the sanction of that illu 
trious experimentalist who first laid the foundation on which this 
aérial superstructure is reared.’ 

‘ But leaving the fate of these gases to the impartial investigatiog 
of the scientitic world, who can help deploring that of M. Lavoisier, 
and heaving a groan of execration against his hideous murderers! 
Vol. i, p. 187. 

Throughout all these comments, we have the same contempt 
of anglicism a8 in the translation. We have ‘ imperturbability’ 
again, and ‘ demoralisation.” The flight to Varennes is always 
styled the ‘ evasion from Paris.’ We find that ‘ Turgot enacted 
the spy of the court of France ;’ that Maurepas ‘ gained the 
ambitioned ascendancy over the monarch;’ and that by some 
other ministers, the ‘ reputation’ of some old taxes ‘ was duly 
rehabilitated” ‘Then we hear of ‘a mind of no very e/évated 
texture,’ and of ‘ the slight texture of moral courage.’ Lewisis 
censured for having ‘ treated geometricians and metaphysicians 
with misprision.’ And we are made to pronounce, if we can, ‘a 
new impulsion of patriotism,’ ‘ civil disruptions,’ ‘ dugubriow 
images of the future,’ and ‘much trreverential demur respecting 
rights and privileges.’ 

Half of the first volume is occupied with letters addressed by 
Lewis, in the earliest years of his reign, to his different ministers; 
the best of these are to Malesherbes, on whose character he 
seems always to have reposed with unabated confidence and af- 
fectionate admiration. ‘This part of the correspondence throws 
some light on the successive changes of administration ; in allof 
which, though the King was sometimes necessitated to yield, he 
displays an excellent judgment of public affairs, and appears to 
have» been actuated by the purest love of his people. Such of 
these letters as were writien to Malesherbes, are rendered more 
highly interesting, by giving us a view of objects placed, asit 
were, under the first light and dawn of the Revolution. We are 
made to feel the gradual brightening of that day, which has since 
been overcast by so foula storm. Even at that early period. 
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with a singularity of sentiments no less honourable to his patriot- 
ism than to his sagacity, Lewis seems ready to share the hopes 
and the enthusiasm of enlightened reformers, while he trembles 
with solicitude for the unknown consequences of precipitate in- 
novation. From the 14th July, 178y,and the inglorious emigra- 
tion of princes and courtiers which immediately followed that me- 
morable #ra, we trace all the feelings of the King, as they varied 
from day to day, and as he has expressed them, with no common 
powers of pathos, to his relations who had deserted him, to the re- 
yolutionary leaders, and to his friend (he possessed but one) the 
aged and venerable Malesherbes. This journal of his protracted 
sorrows closes with the letter in which he accepts the heroic of- 
fer of that friend to appear with him at the bar of the Convention. 
The editor has subjoined a few other letters, not found in the ma- 
nuscript of the intended French publication, but confided to-her 
(as she says) by indisputable authority; these, if genuine, prove 
that Breteuil conducted his negociations for foreign aid or media- 
tion, under the sanction of the King. ‘The other papers, added 
tothis collection of letters, are— Instructions addressed by Lew- 
is fo the person whom he had intrusted with the Dauphin’s edu- 
cation; detached maxims on miscellaneous topics, some original, 
some extracted ; and notes, that were found in the handwriting of 
the King, on the margin of several important state papers. These 
last will be deemed valuable, not only as illustrative of his per- 
sonal character, but because they are connected with the history 
of some great political transactions. The state papers, to which 
these remarks relate, are—Turgot’s scheme of municipalities, the 
manifesto of the French court in the American war, and Necker’s 
memoir on provincial administrations. 

We shall now gratify our readers with a considerable number 
of extracts ; beginning with the letters addressed, in the year 
1776, to Malesherbes and Turgot. With respect to the first of 
these, it is proper to notice that the editor speaks of its having 
been communicated to her by Malesherbes himself. 


‘A M. DE MALESHERBES, 
‘ Versailles, 17 Avril, 1776. 

‘Jen‘ai pu vous exprimer assez dans notre dernier entretien, mou 
cher Malesherbes, tout le déplaisir que ine causait yotre résolution 
bien prononcée de vous démettre de votre ministére. .Mainienant 
que j'ai réléchi avec quelque maturité sur cet objet, je vais vous 
ouvrir mon coeur; et je transmets mes idées sur le papier, pour 
qu’elles ve s’échappent point de ma mémoire. 

‘Entouré comme je le suis d’hommes qui ont intérét & égarer mes 
principes, d empécher que l’opinion publique ne parvienne jusqu’a moi, 
lest de la plus haute importance pour la prospérité de mon regne que 
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mes yeux de tems en tems se reposent avec satisfaction sur quelques 
sages de mon choix, que je puisse appeler les amis de mon ceeur, ¢ 
qui m’avertissent de mes erreurs, avant qu’elles ayent influé sur Ja des 
tinée de vingt quatre millions d’hommes, 

‘Vous étes, avec le sage de Maurepas, et !’intrépide Turgot, homm 
de mon royaume qui avez le plus de titres 4 ma confiance ; et il ne fay 
pas faire entendre & nos enemis communs que vous étes sur le point 
de la perdre lorsque vous.ne l’avez jamais plus méritée. 

‘ Lorsque Maurepas m’eut presenté votre nom comme un de cen 
qui étaient le plus faits pour donner du poids a mes projets de bien 
faisance, ) étudiai en silence votre vie publique et privée ; et je visqu 
je serais peut-étre plus heureux de vous offrir une grande place, qu 
vous de la recevoir 

‘Ma cour des aides était, avant votre premiére présidence, uw» 
compagnie assez mal organisée, qui se latssait soudoyer par les fimo. 
ciers dont on lui avait donné la surveilance. Jamais un coutroley 
géneral ne la trouvait en opposition, quand il lui présentait des édis 
bursaux odieux: Vous étes venu, mon cher Malesherbes ; vous aver 
purgé ce corps des membres qui le déshonoraient; et, d’apres sm 
institution primitive, il est dévenue l'asyle de l'indigent et de lop 
prime. 

* Lanalure vous avait donné une ame citoyenne ; et vous l'avez trans 
mise & votre cour des aides: du moinsj’en juge par les remontranes 
vigoureuses que vous lui ayez dictées, et que j’ai placées, dansm 
bibliotheque choisie, entre les Catilinaires de Ciceron et les Philip- 
piques de Demosthenes. Je ne suis pas encore bien stir qu'il soit wik 
de jetter des maximes si philosophiques au travers diene constitution 
monarchique, que tant de mécontens ont intérét a ébranler— mais ws 
remontrances respiraient le bien public ; elles m’eclairaient sur desdé- 
sordres que ma cour et mes ministres conspiraient 4 me cacher; étje 
ne les ai considérées que sous ce point de vue. Alors, malgré quel- 
ques principes qui ne pouvaient avoir mon assentiment, j’ai applanti 
intérieurement a votre courage, et j’ai senti que vous aviez des droits 
a ma reconnaissance. 

‘Nos entrevues, o Maurepas était en tiers pour sods juger tous 
deux, ajouterent 4 mon estime ; et je vous donnai le départment de 
ma maison, vacant parla démission de laVrilliére. Vous balangites 
longtems a venir respirer, 4 ma cour, un air qui convenait peu ah 
touchante simplicité de vos meeurs; mais Turgot vous fit entendre 
qu'il ne ponvait pas, sans vous, opérer un bien durable : il vous decida: 
et je en estima: d'avantage. 

*Vous avez commencé votre ministére avec une vigneur quite 
contrariait pas mes principes. On se plaignait des lettres de cachet 
dont votre predécesseur disposait au gré de ses favoris; et vousaver 
refusé d’en faire usage. La Bastille regorgeait de prisonniers, qui, 
apres plusieurs années de détention, ignoraient quelquefois leur 
crimeS; et vous avez rendu a la liberté tous les hommes a qui on De 
reprochait que d’avoir déplu a ces messieurs en faveur, et tons le 
coupables qui avaient été trop punis. 
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‘Vous avez enitrepris des reformes utiles dans ma maison militaire : 
mais bien des gens ont congu des alarmes; je devais appréhender que 
le mécontentement n’entrainat des troubles pareils ceux de la Ligue 
et de la Fronde; et alors j'ai été obligé de renvoyer a des tems plus 
heureux le moment si cher 4 mon ceeur, od, bannissant une vaine pompe, 
je n’aurai plus d’autre maison que lés hommes de bien, tels que vous, 
qui m’entourent, et, pour garde, les-coeurs des Frangais. 

‘C’est dans cette circonstance orageuse, mon cher Malesherbes, que 
youz me demandez votre retraite! Non, je ne vous |l’accorderai pas; 
yous etes trop nécessaire 4 mon service ; et, quand vous aurez lu cette 
lettre en entier, je connais assez votre ame sensible, pour croire que 
yous cesserez de me le demander. 

‘D‘aillears, ce n’est pas au moment que vous étes obligé de céder 
aux circonstances, qu’il convient que vous donniez votre démission. 
La cour vous croirait en disgrace; et ce mot, quand il s’agit d’un 
sujet aussi récommendable que vous, ne doit jamais m’échapper. 

‘Je vous attends demaiv chez Maurepas, Comptez sur mon es- 
time, et sur mon amitié. Louis.’ 


‘A M. TURGOT. 


‘Ce 15 Avril, 1776. 
‘Votre administration bienfaisante, mon cher Turgot, vous fait 
honneur: elle obtieat l’approbation de tous les Frangais. Vos vues 
grandes et sages, le bien que vous opérez, les services que vous me 
rendez, ne sauraient s’oublier: ils sont gravés dans ma mémoire, et 
encore plus dans mon cceur, Que cette lettre soit pour vous un te- 


moignage de la satisfaction de votre roi, et de votreami. Continuez 
de faire le bonheur des Frangais—et vouz ferez celui d’un roi qui ne 
veut étre que le pére de ses sujets. J'ailu votre mémoire : il est rempli 
de vues sages et utiles; mais je crains que ce ne soit la eucore le réve 
d'un homme de bien. Nous le inéditerons ensemble; et peut-étre que 
par ce moyen nous pourrons réparer bien des maux, et amener d’utiles 
changemens, Adieu. Louis.’ 


‘A M. DE MALESHERBES. 
* Versailles, 2 Mai, 1776. 

‘ Turgot, mon cher Malesherbes, ne convient plus a la place qu’il 
oceupe: ilest trop entier, méme dans le bien qu'il croit faire. Le des- 
potisme, a ce que je vois, n'est bon a rien, dut-il forcer un grand peu- 
ple a étreheureux. Le pariemenut, la noblesse, Maurepas surtout, 
qui m’aime véritablement, demandent sa retraite ; et je viens de la 
signer, Je ne vois pas pourquoi cet acte de riguer, nécessaire a la 
tranquillité publique, entrainerait votre démission : vous avez les ta- 
lens de Turgot, mais non l’asperité de son caractére ; vous étes tolé- 
rant, sans étre faible; et le bien que vous desesperez de faire au- 
jourd’hui, vous avez la sagesse de le renvoyer au lendemain. 

Restez au ministére, mou cher Malesherbes. Votre franchise 
m’est nécessaire encore ; et vouz la devez a votre ami, si vous ne la 
devez pas 2 votre rei Louis.’ 
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“AM. DE MALESHERBES, 
‘ Versailles, 7 Mai, 1776, 

‘ Votre vbstination m’aflflige singuliérement, mon cher Malesherbes, 
Sully ne quittait point Henry 1V , quand ce prince avait besoinde 
ses lumiéres. Vous é/es, si vous me permettez de le dire, un peg 
égoiste daus \otre vertu, 

‘ Eufin vous voulez, votre retraite ; et je vous l'accorde. Voyages 
donc, puisque vous aves besoin de voir d'autres contrees que celle 
qui vous regretie, et que vous pouviez rendre heureuse, 

*A votre retour, venez me voir, comme a | urdinaire, et m’entre- 
tenir avec la méme intimité. Mon visage, a cette epoque, we sera 
pas plus change que mon ceeur; et n’ayant que de lestime luo pour 
Pautre, nous n’aurons pas besoin de nous récoucilier. Louls.’ 


In these admirable letters, no circumstance is more remarkable, 
than the accuracy with which the King appreciates (he character 
of Vurgot. The eulightened principles and profound views of 
that illustrious man, are acknowledged with unfeigned admira- 
tion; nor does Lewis appear to have been less qualified to com. 
prehend their extent, than to discern the difficulties of their im- 
mediate accomplishment. Perfectly disposed to second his mi- 
nister in all designs of attainable reform, he was better aware of 
those practical maxims of innovation, which, while they seem to 
fetter the impatie ent benevolence of individuals, give steadiness 
and maturity to the real progress of political im provements. In 
this important art of accommodating abstract principles to sach 
circumstances as cannot be controlled,—in the great legislative 

talent of coz mpromising the perfection that is conceivable, for the 

good which lies within our reach, the character of ‘Turgot was 
unquestionably defegtive ; and the regret which Lewis has ex- 
yressed on that account, was felt at the time by the most enlight- 
ened friends of liberty in Britain as well as in France, and, after 
a mournful confirmation from experience, is now still more keenly 
felt by such of their posterity as inherit that generous sentiment. 
In that number, notwithstanding very anxious pretensions, the 
editor of this publication can scarcely be classed. Among the 
remarks on these letters, we have indeed some tedious ranting 
about T urgot—but his real merit, she has evidently no.capacity 
to discriminate.” It is entertaining enough to observe this unqua- 
lified panegy rist of the Intendant of Limoges, when she has occa- 
sion to mention the murder of Berthier, profess ber implicit bee 
lief in the witchcraft of forestalling and regrating. 

Another letter, written to Malesherbes almost upon the eve of 
the Revolution, is very curious, It displays the conscientious 

embarrassment of the King, between his speculative conviction 
of the utility of a free press, and his alarm at the violent fever 
hich he saw spreading by irresistible contagion among his people. 
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Unprepared for political discussion by the habits of gradually dif- 
fused Loawieien that people had been — suddenly to the 
assault of enthusiastic and indefatigable demagogues, who, for 
the attainment of a noble end, scrupled not to inflame all the 
violent and licentious passions of the multitude. ‘The prophetic 
touches in which Lewis anticipates the disasters that awaited 
him and his beloved France, are rendered more affecting by the 
confession, that there had been a period in his own life when 
his candid mind was unable to withstand the seductive specula- 
tions of Diderot and Rousseau. 
‘A M. DE MALESHERBES, 
13 Dec. 1786. 

‘Jaime et j’estime les hommes, mon cher Malesherbes, qui, par des 
ouvrages utiles, prouvent qu'ils font un sage emploide leurs lumiéres : 
mais je n’encouragerai jamais, par aucun bienfait particulier, les pro- 
ductions qui tendent a la démoralisation générale. Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Diderot, et leurs pareils, gui un instant ont obtenu mon admi- 
vation, que j'ai su priser depuis, ont perverti la jeunesse qui lit avec 
ivresse, et la classe la plus nombreuse des hommes qui lisent sans re- 
flexion. Sans doute, mon cher Malesherbes, ia liberté de la presse 
agrandit {a sphére des connaissances humaines. Sans doute il est 4 
désirer que les gens de lettres puissent manifester leurs pensées sans 
licenciement d’une censure quelconque: mais Jes hommes sont tou- 
jours si au dela du point od la sagesse devrait les arreter, qu’il faut 
non seulement une police sévére pour les livres, mais encore une sur- 
veillance active envers ceux qui sont chargés de les examinner, pour 
que les mauvais livres ayent le moins de publicité possible. Je le sais, 
\oute inquisition est odieuse: mais il faut un freind la licence; car, 
sansce moyen, la réligion et les meeurs perdraient bientot de leur 
pouvoir, et la puissance royale de ce respect dont elle doit etre tou- 
jours environnée. Nos philosophes modernes n'ont exalté les bien- 
faits de la liberté, que pour jetter avec plus d’adresse dans les esprits 
des semences de rébellion. Prenons y garde: nous aurons peut-étre 
un jour d nous reprocher un peu trop d’indulgence pour les philoso- 
phes, et pour leurs opinions. Je crains qu’ils ne séduisent la jeunesse, 
et qu'ils ne préparent bien des troubles a cette génération qui les 
protege. Les remontrances du clergé sont en partie fundées: je ne 
puis qu’applaudir 4 sa prévoyance. Vous avez promis en mop nom, 
dans l’assemblée du clergé, de poursuivre les mauvais livres, les livres 
impies. Nous tiendrons notre promesse, parceque la philosophie 
trop uudacieuse du sitcle a une arricre pensée, qu'elle corrompt la 
Jeunesse, et tend 4 tout troubler, et a tout diviser. Loults.’ 

We shall introduce the two following letters, without any par- 
ticular explanation. ‘They are deeply affecting, and raise a va- 
riety of emotions. But we are disarmed by the spectacle, so 
near us, of ruined greatness ; and when our country has been 
chosen as the last refuge of misfortune, we will not violate the 
most sacred of the laws of hospitality. 

VOL, 111. NO, 6, P 
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‘AU COMTE D’ ARTOIS. 
‘MON FRERE, 7 Septembre, 1789. 

* Vous vous plaignez; et votre lettre, od le respect et l'amour fra- 
ternel guident votre plume, contient des reproches que vous croyeg 
fondes, Vous parlez de courage, de resistance aux projets des fac. 
tieux, de volonté. .... Mon frére, vous n’étes pas roi! Le ciel, en me 

lagant sur le trdne, m’a donné un coeur sensible, les sentimens d'un 
| pére. ‘Tous les Frangais sont mes enfans ; je suis le pére commun 
de la grande famille confiée 4 mes soins. L’ingratitude, la baine, ar- 
ment contre moi; mais les yeux sont obscurcis ; les esprits sopt egarés; 
la tourmente revolutionnaire a troublé toutes les tétes. Le peuple 
croit s'interesser & sa propre cause; et c’est moi seul que j’aurais pu 
defendre. Je pourrais donner le signal du combat : mais quel com 
bat horrible! et quelle victoire plus horrible encore! Pouvez-vous 
croire que j’eusse triomphé, au moment od tous les ordres de I'etat 
fe reunissaient, of tout ce peuple s’armait contre moi, od toute 
l’armée oubliait ses sermens, l’honneur, et son roi? J’aurais donné, 
il est vrai, le signal du carnage; et des milliers de Frangais auraient 
été immolés. .... Mais vous direz peut-etre, le peuple a triomphé; 
il vous a prouvé par ses excés que ses sentimens n’etaient pas si ge- 
nereux, qu'il osait abuser de la victoire, et poignarder son ennemi 
vaincu.—Ah! ne comptez-vous pour rien le calme d’une bonne cow 
science? J'ai fait mon devoir; et, tandis que l’assassin est dechiré 
par les remords, je puis dire hautement, je ne suis pas responsable 
du sang versé; je n'ai point ordonne le meurtre; j’ai sauvé des Fran- 
¢ais; j'ai sauvé ma famille, mes amis, tout mon peuple ; j'ai la con- 
science intime d’avoir fait le bien: mes ennemis ont eu recours aux 
forfaits. Quel est celui d’entre nous dont le sort est le plus digne 
d’envie? Cessez, mon frére, cessez de m'accuser: le tems, les cir- 
constances, et mille causes qu'il serait trop leng de detailler, ont fait 
Jes malheurs de la France. Ji est trop cruel de me les reprocher. 
C’est se joindre alors 4 mes ennemis, et dechirer ce coeur paternel. 
Mon frére, je me suis sacrifié pour mon peuple: soyez persuadé que, 
ce premier devoir rempli, je saurai me sacrifier pour vous et pour les 
Fran¢ais qui vous ont suivi, Déja votre éluignement excite des mut- 
mures ; déja les factieux se promettent bien de nous accuser, et de 
tirer parti de cette demarche, qu’ils appellent en ce moment une fuile, 
une conspiration, un attentat. Ces idées se propagent ; elles produi- 
ront de funestes resultats, si la tranquillite n’est point retablie; s 
votre rappel devient impossible ; si je neglige l'occasion favorable de 
rappeler en France les Frangais exilés volontairement, et qui doives! 
s’empresser d'obéir au voeu que je me ferai alors un devoir de ma 
nifester. Adieu, mon frére! n’oubliez pas que je vous aime, et que 
je m’occupe de vous. Louis. 

‘a M. LE CoMTE D’ARToIs. 

‘MON FRERE, 20 Mars, 1791. 

‘ Les gentilshommes qui vous ont suivi, et qui pour nous ont aban- 
donné leur patrie, se plaignent amérement. Ils ont tout quitté pov! 
’bonneur, pour defendre le trone et l'autel. (L1 ne s’agit pas de savoil 
si vons et eux avez sagement agi: souvent je vous ai attristé, en vol 
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portant mes plaintesa ce sujet.) Leur sacrifice est d’autant plus méri- 
toire, que, delaissés, exilés, pour ainsi dire, dansle fonds des provinces, 
les bienfaits de la cour venaient rarement les chercher, et que leur pa- 
trimoine n’en était pas moins consacré ala défense de l'état. Les 
gentilshommes se plaignent qu’ils sont maltraités par la haute no- 
blesse, qui daigne a peine les regarder, et ne veut voir en eux que des 
inférieurs, Cependant le dévouement de cette classe de la noblesse 
me parait digne d’éloges. Quel fut son intérét en embrassant la cause 
des princes exilés? Il n’en fut point pour elle ; et cependaat elle prend 
les armes, Se prépare au combat, tandisque ceux qui feignent de les 
mépriser semblent n’avoir fui que pour se soustraire au danger. Mon 
frere, ayez des égards pour ces braves Frangais, qui se sont dévoués ; 
ét ne souffrez pas qu'ils soient avilis. Dites leur, que toute ma no- 
blesse m’est chere, et que je porte tous les Francais dans mon ceeur. 
Ah! je souffre trop de votre absence, pour ne pas gémir de cet exil 
qui me laisse & la merci de mes ennemis, qui me fait envisager, pour 
ma noblesse et les princes de mon sang, les plus grands malheurs. 
Oh! dites souvent aux Francais, malgré mon veu, malgré mes or- 
dres, reunis sur les bords du Rhin, que j'ai perdu tout esperance ; 
quil m’est impossible de terrasser I’hydre des discordes, de récon- 
cilier les esprits, de ramener la paix intérieure; mais que, dans les 
erands dangers qui m’environnent, il me reste encore une ressource, 
celle de savoir mourir. Louts’ 

It is but a few days prior to the date of this last letter, that we 
find Lewis addressing a paper of instructions to the tutor of his 
son. On the most important points of education, he appears to 
have reflected with justness and good sense; and he expresses bis 
suggestions with all the tenderness of paternal solicitude. But 
this paper derives its chief interest from the contrast which it 
presents between the benevolent and elevated feelings of the writ- 
er, and his cruel situation at the time it was composed. Such 
sentiments would command applause, were they to proceed from 
a Sovereign in the height of his popularity, elated with pros- 
perous fortune, and cherished by the admiration of his subjects. 
But the unhappy Lewis was loydly and savagely calumniated by 
the people, to whose good he had devoted every wish ; and it was 
while surrounded with unrelenting fanatics or sanguinary assas- 
sins, struggling to divide the spoils of his hereditary power, that 
he was anxiously occupied to impress upon his son’s heart the 
love of this very people. 

‘Parlez lui souvent de la gloire de ses aieux; et offrez lui, pour 
modéle de conduite, Louis 1X, prince réligieux, avec des meeurs et 
dela vérité; Louis XII, qai ne veut point punir les conjures du duc 
V'Orléans, et qui recoit des Frangais le titre de pére du peuple; du 
grand Henri, qui nourrit la ville de Paris, gui Coutrage, et lui fait 
laguerre; de Louis XIV, non lorsqu’il donne des loix 2 i'Europe, 
mais lorsqu’il pacifie l'univers, et qu’il est le protecteur des talens, 
des sciences, et des beaux arts,’ 
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‘ Souvenez-vous de lui enseigner que c’est lorsqu’on peut tout, qu'il 
faut étre trés sobre de son autorité. Les loix sont les colonnes du 
tréne: si on les viole, les peuples se croient deliés de leurs engage- 
mens. Les guerres civiles nous ont appris que c'est presque toujours 
ceux qui gouvernent, qui par leurs fautes ont fait repandre le sang 
humain: te roi juste est le bon roi.’ 

* Que l'adulation n’annonce jamais les caprices de votre éléve: mon 
fils n’apprendra que trop tét qu'il sera libre un jour de satisfaire les 
siens. 

‘ Exaltez a ses yeux les vertus qui font les bons rois; et que vos le- 
gons soient proportionnées a son intelligence. Helas! il ne sera que 
trop tenté d'imiter un jour ceux de ses ancétres qui ne furent recom- 
mandables que par des exploits guerriers.’ 

‘ Apprenez lui avec Fénélon que les princes pacifiques sont les seuls 
dont les peuples conservent un réligieux souvenir, Le premier devoir 
d’un princeest de rendre son peuple heureux : s’il sait étre roi, il saura 
toujours bien défendre ce peuple et sa couroune.’ 


Surely, these sentiments will, at no remote period, attach the 
sympathy of all mankind to the fortunes and character of Lewis 
the Sixteenth. In the list of princes, there is not another exam- 
ple of such genuine benevolence, of patriotism so warm and 80 
pure. Many sovereigns have greatly surpassed him in political 
capacity ; some have displayed more comprehensive and profound 


views of legislative reform; but in passionate affection for his 
subjects, he bad no superior, no equal. To be the father of all 
the French, was a principle never absent from his thoughts, it 
was the predominant feeling of his life; which, at the age of 
twenty -two, dictated the invitation of Malesherbes to his cabinet; 
and at the age of thirty-nine, upon the scaffold, inspired the for- 
giveness of his murderers. He had diligently mo the history 
of his country, and felt a natural veneration for that Jong line of 
ancestors, in which he could number more than one patriot king ; 
but it is to the virtues of Henry that we find him most frequently 
recurring with generous emotion ; to ‘ the great Henry, who gave 
bread to Paris while it treated him with outrage;’ and to the 
good Sully, who felt (as the King has expressed it in a letter to 
the Duc de Charon) ‘ l'amour chevaleresque pour tous les Fran- 
gais.’ During convulsions, in which, almost from the first, de- 
signs were avowed against his crown, and which from the very 
first were stained by assassination and massacre, the idea of shed- 
ding the blood of Frenchmen was regarded by Lewis as an im- 
pious parricide ; and we see him in these letters rejecting, wilh 
indignation and horror, all the proposals that were suggested by 
his courtiers and the princes of bis amily, for reestablishing royal 
authority by some desperate effort of power. In the happier days 
which preceded the revolution, he anxiously cherished a spirit of 
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tranquillity in the foreign relations of his kingdom; for the ex- 
ceptions which his reign offers to that system, were a sacrifice, to 
the maxims of his ministers and to public opinion, of his own 
love of peace; the most important, perhaps, of all the virtues 
that a king can possess,—certainly the most important under a 
constitutional monarchy, since an epposite disposition is so diffic ult 
tobe restrained. But his love of the people shone forth most emi- 
nently in the disposition which he manifested, throughout his 
reign, to cooperate with disinterested reformers, in the limitation 
of his own prerogative, and the enlargement of popular rights. 
Lewis the Sixteenth was a revolutionist; and his name will be 
added by posterity to that memorable band of enthusiasts, who 
built their hope upon foundations unalterably solid, but attempted 
to realize the superstructure with incautious haste ; who, looking 
forward upon the ae cts of the human race, saw, without il- 
lusion, what is dielosed by the light of philosophy, and is esta- 


blished in the laws of nature; but, with a benevolence too san - 
guine, grasped at possession prematurely, forgetting that the ar- 
rangements of nature are developed and perfected imperceptibly 
with the lapse of ages. 

At a time when some of these set no limits to their zeal, and 
had unknowingly associated themselves with anarchists ready for 


every crime, Lewis was calumniated a;insincere in his professions 
of attachment to national freedom. But every person, by whom 
the events of that period have been candidly considered has long 
ago acknowledged the falsehood, and even the absurdity of that 
accusation ; though this Miss Williams still, with cold-hearted pe- 
tulance, strives to urge it. Her understanding must be as impe- 
netrable by the force of evidence and reason, as she seems devoid 
of all sympathy or reverente for afflicted virtue. She can force 
a sneer of derision, while she treads upon the ashes of Lewis. 
This charge of insincerity is belied by every feature of his charac - 
ter, and by all the details of his conduct: throughout his whole 
career, and in the melancholy scenes that closed his life, he pre - 
served an entire consistency with the measures he had pursued 
while in full possession of power. The real truth is, that the few 
deviations of his behaviour from what was clamorously de- 
minded by the leaders of the mub, are to be ascribed to the bad 
faith which was so manifest on their side; who had procured his 
acceptance of a constitution which they never intended to retain, 
and were wholly occupied with schemes of fresh innovation and 
farther destruction. It would have been dishonourable to the cha- 
racter of Lewis as aking, if he had made no efforts, how una- 
vailing soever, to restore tranquillity ; and to his feelings as a man, 
if, in such circumstances of peril and of horror, he had made no 
P38 
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effort for the personal safety of bis family. He would have been 
more than man, if he had upheld an unshaken systematic con- 
stancy, when, ‘with no friend to counsel or to cheer him, sur- 
rounded by treacherous advisers and implacable enemies, he was 
engaged in a competition for the favour of a fanatic mob, against 
men who were restrained by no principle and by no system. 

It is possible that the monarch might have averied some of 
those miseries which overwhelmed himself and his people, had he 
been endowed with more commanding talents for the conduct of 
political affairs. Lewis was unqualified for enterprise; he want- 
ed boldness; he was devoid of resources. But to describe him 
as unecual to the difficulties in which he was involved, is only to 
deny hin the praise of transcendent genius. In the cal, specu 
lative exercise of his understanding upon the manners and trans- 
actions of mankind, he has evinced no inconsiderable powers of 
penetration. He was not often deceived in the characters of the 
men who acted under his eye ; and from the assiduous study of 
history, he had acquired habits of practical and candid judg- 
ment. Nor should it be overlooked, in estimating his unfitness 
for the tremendous situation in which he was placed, that the re- 
volution of France does not display an instance of a single cha- 
racter, in which a profound capacity, or even any remarkable de- 
gree of talent for the direction of affairs, may be seen in union 
with a pure and magnanimous patriotism. The greatest blemish 
in the King’s understanding, was his implicit superstition; yetit 
must be acknowledged, that even this was quite untainted by in- 
tolerance, while it was in harmony with all the other weaknesses, 
and all the ‘ passive graces’ of his meek, susceptible temper. 

We shall now resume our extracts. The following letter was 
written by Lewis, to the brother who most nearly resembled him, 
a few days after his return from Varennes. 


* A MONSIEUR. 


*23 Juillet, 1791. 

‘Il faut donc encore que mon malheur pése sur vous, et que vous 
soyez une nouvelle victime de la fatalité qui me poursuit. Lorsque je 
cherchais un asyle, le repos, l"honnenur, et des Franeais, je n’ai trouvé 
sur mes pas que la trahison, un abandon cruel, l’audace du crime, et la 
fatalité des circonstances. Plus d’espoir de ramener les Frangais; plus 
de justification a espérer, de liberté a obtenir, de bien 4 faire, de plein 
gré, de mon propre mouvement. I] y a quelques jours, que j’étais un 
vain fantome de roi, le chef impuissant d’un peuple tyran de son roi, 
esclave deses oppresseurs ; aujourd’hui je partage ses fers; je suis pri- 
sonnier dans mon palais; je n’ai pas méme le droit de me plaindre. 
Séparé de ma famille entiére, mon épouse, ma sceur, mes enfans, gé- 
missent loin de moi: et vous, mon frére, par le plus nob!e dévonement 
vous vous étes condammné a I’exil; vous voila dansleslieux od gemissent 
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tant de victimes que !’honneur appelait sur les bords du Rhin, mais 
que mon ameur pour eux, mes ordres, ou plutét mes pressantes invi- 
tations, rappelaient dans le sein de leur triste patrie. Ils sont mal- 
heureux, dites vous? oh! dites leur que Louis, que leur roi, que leur 
pére, que leur ami, est plus malheureux encore. Cette fuite, qui 
m’était si nécessaire, qui devait peut-étre faire mon bonheur et celui 
du peuple, sera le motif d’une accusation terrible. Je suis menace : 
jentends les cris de la haine. On parle de m’interroger! Non, 
jamais! tout le tems qu’il me sera permis de me croire roi de France, 
Jéviterai tout ce qui tendrait a m’avilir. Oh! mon frére, espérons 
un plus doux avenir: le Frangais aimait ses rois; qu’ai je donc fait 
pour étre hai, moi qui les ai toujours portés dans mon ceur? Si 
Javais été un Néron, un Tibere......Qu’un doux espoir nous reste 
encore. Puisse la premiere lettre que je vous adresserai, vous ap- 
prendre que mon sort est changé. Louis.’ 


The aged aunts of the King had taken refuge in Italy from 
the distresses of the revolution. Several letters are addressed 
to them, full of affection. We cannot deny our readers the 
pleasure of perusing one of them, 

‘A MESDAMES, 


*25 Mars, 1792. 
* Nous avons supporté avec peine, mes chéres tantes, votre éloigne- 


ment; mais il était nécessaire a votre pena et 4 votre bonheur : 


il n’en a pas moins fallu, pour me priver des consolations que j'étais 
sir de trouver dans votre tendresse pour moi. Fixées dans la capi- 
taledu monde Chrétien, vous jouissez, dans toute leur pureté, des 
bienfaits de la religion : offrez, pour moi, au Roi des rois vos arden- 
tes priéres, que le Ciel irrité s’appaise, qu’il rende a la France ses 
beaux jours, aux Frangais la confiance qu’ils me doivent, et que du 
sein des discordes le bonheur renaisse. Alors je dirai, J’ai assez vécu. 

‘ Vos derniéres lettres me sont parvenues dix jours plus tard qu’a 
lordinaire : c’est une suite du désordre qui existe dans les postes, 
Lorsque tout est désorganisé, les correspondances ne sont pas plus 
sires que la marche des événemens. 

‘ Mes enfans sont languissans: la reine trouve la permanence de 
sa santé dans son ame, et moi dans ma résignation aux décrets de la 
Providence. 

‘ Adieu, mes chéres tantes! La distance qui nous sépare n’a aucun 
droit sur ma tendre affection pour vous. Louis. 

This breathes all the feelings of domestic tenderness. The 
following is in a different tone, and expresses, with equal force, 
the firmness of personal dignity. It appears to have been sug- 
gested by a proposal from the Girondin administration, for some 
decisive measures against that party who still professed a regard 
(othe monarchical, as well as to the other branches of the new 
constitution. 

P 4 
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* AU MINISTRE ROLAND. 
*21 Mai, 1792. 

* On peut m’étonner; mais on ne peut m’inspirer aucune crainte, 
et jamais maitriser mon ame parce moyen. Je sais que le parti dont 
vous me vantez le patriotisme, la puissance, et la grande influence, 
est capable de tout oser: mais je sais aussi que le parti qui lui est 
oppose est plus nombreux, moins exalté ; il se compose d’une majo- 
ritié de gens de bien, qui doivent enfin montrer de l'audace, et user 
du courage de la vertu. Je sais que je puis succomber; que les 
méchans sont capables de tout, que le peuple égaré croit 4 leur ba 
triotisme, a leur désintéressement : mais, monsieur, jose prédire 
que le triomphe de ces gens lA ne sera pas de longue durée. Si je 
succombe, ils voudront partager mes dépouilles. Ce partage amenera 
de funestes divisions: les gens de bien pourront alors respirer us 
inoment : c’est alors qu’ils retrouveront leur courage: leur cause est 
juste: ils triompheront ; les Francais seront vengés. Un jour peut- 
étre ils daigneront justifier ma mémoire. Monsieur, je ne verrai 
point ces gens la; et jamais je ne pourrai trausigeraveceux. Voila 
ma résolution ; elle est immuable, Louis.’ 


In the next letter, which we shall quote, Lewis describes the 

circumstances of a public outrage to which he was subjected. 
* A MONSIEUR, 
17 Juillet, 1792. 

* Il faut, mon frére, vous donner une idée d'une scéne bien scanda- 
leuse. Je vousai parlé de certaines propositions quim’ont été faites 
par deux partis, qui sonvent votent ensemble aux Jacobins. Ces 
hommes, qui se détestent cordialement, qui déja paraissent se méfier 
les uns des autres, et qui finiront par se faire une guerre a outrance, 
voudroient, je ne sais pas trop pourquoi, me ranger sous leurs ban- 
niéres. Insensible a leurs promesses, a leurs menaces, sourd a leurs 
invitations, j'ai constamment refusé de servir leurs projets. _ Ils ont 
voulu me faire peur. Une députation de l'assembiée m’avait été ev- 
voyée pour des objets importans. On a réussi A composer cette 
députation d’hommes exaltés, de ces tétes mal organisées qui brus- 
quent les convenances, et qui se croient les égaux des rois, et les 
étres libres par excellence, parce qu’ils ont de forts poumons, quills 
recurent en partege le don des injnres, et qu’ils ne savent jamais 
respecter le malheur. 

‘La députation est introduite. Un certain Gensonné portait la 
parole. Il parle bien, méme avec quelque modération, Cependant 
des tournures singuliéres des expressions hazardées, défigurent son 
discours. J’ai repondu: j'ai fait parler le cur a la place de |’esprit: 
Jaioublié que j'etais roi; et je me suis exprimé avec franchise. 

‘ Lareine était présente. Un jeune homme a téte ardente, lair tres 
étourdi, a pris la parole: il a gourmandé la reine. ‘C’est vous, Ma- 
dame,’ a-t-il dit, ‘ quiperdezle roi: ce sont vosconseils: vousn’étes 
entourée que de royalistes; et vous eloignez les patriotes.” La reime a 
repondu avec dignité: il a haussé les épaules, Je voulais appaiser le 
courrouxdece censeurindiscret. Il a repris ta parole avec effronterie, 
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et a daigné m’assurer que j’étois un brave homme, mais induit en 
erreur par des traitres, des ennemis de la patrie. Que repondre, 

ur désabuser cet homme? Garder le silence, adresser Ja parole a 
l'orateur de la députation, voila ma conduite. J’ai appergu que plu- 
sieurs des députés presens partageaicnt le délire, appelloient cela du 
courage, et applaudissaient ce jeune audacieux, que l’on m’assure se 
vommerM....ndeTh.......@. 

‘J'ai raconté cette anecdote a plusieurs membres du cété droit. 
lis m’ont assuré que le lendemain, dans une des allées du jardin des 
Feuillants, ce jeune député s’était vanté de sun audace, et qu'il s’était 
cru le digne rival de Caton, parce qu'il avoit manqué d’égards a une 
princesse. Voila quels sont les hommes qui prétendent gouverner la 
France. O mon frére, plaignez moi! Louis, 


We approach now the first scene of those horrors, which, in 
the history of man, civilized or savage, have never been surpass- 
ed. During the night that succeeded thé 10th of August, the 
Royal family were thrust into a wretched apartment adjoining to 
the hall of the Assembly. Next morning, the King addressed 
this note to the President. 


‘AM. VERGNIAUD. 
‘ Monsieur le President, 11 Aout, 1792, 10 heures du matin. 


* Dans le tumulte d’une séance aussi orageuse, si dechirante pour 
ma sensibilité, si outrageante pour la dignité de la représentation na- 
tionale, je pense que le corps législatif s’occupera des moyens de cal- 
mer l'effervescence populaire. Je ne demande point justice du grand 
attentat qui m’a forcé de venir avec ma famille me placer avec con- 
fiance sous l’égide des délegués du peuple. Il y aurait trop de cou- 
pables 4 punir pour penser qu’un grand exemple intimidat les pervers. 
Que le mal qui est fait soit oublié; que la paix renaisse des cendres 
du palais de mes péres! Je ne croirai pas encore que le sacrifice 
égale ja douleur profonde que je ressens de la violation des loix, et 
de lu subversion de l’ordre public. 

‘ Lestravaux de J’assemblée exigent qu’on me choisisse un asile od 
je puisse trouver la sireté de ma famille, et jouir moi-méme d’un 
bien que l’universalité des Francais attendent de votre solicitude. 

* Lou!s.’ 

On the same day, he wrote to his brother. 

‘ A MONSIEUR. 
* 11 Aotit, 1792. 
* Dans le sein de U Assemblée Nationale. 

‘ Le sang et le feu ont tour-d-tour signalé l’affreuse journée d'hier, 
mon cher frére. Contraint de quitter mon palais avec ma famille, de 
chercher un asile au milieu de mes plus cruels ennemis, c'est sous 
leurs yeux méme que je vous trace, peut-étre pour la derniére fois, 
mon affreuse position, Francois Premier, dans une circonstance pé- 
villeuse, écrivit, ‘ tout est perdu, hors !"honneur:’ moi, je n’ai plus 
d’autre espoir que dans la justice de Dieu, dans la pureté des inten- 
tions bienfaisantes que je n’ai jamais cessé d’avoir ponr les Frangais. 
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Si je succombe, comme tout porte a le croire, souvenez-vous d’imiter 
Henri IV. pendant le sitge de Paris, et Louis XII. lorsqu'il monta 
sur le tréne. 

‘ Adieu! mon coeur est oppressé: tout ce que je vois, tout ce que 
jentends, est fait pour m’affliger. J’ignore quand et comment je 
pourrai désormais vous écrire. Louis.’ 

Two days after, just as he was about to be consigned to the 
custody of Santerre in the Temple, he addressed another letter to 
this brother, which he intrusted, concealed in a piece of bread, 
to a friend who did not quit him till the last moment. As he de- 
livered it into his hands, he is said to have shed a tear: ‘ c’est un 
éternal adieu’ (he said) ‘ que j’addresse 4 mon frére.’ But the per- 
son who undertook this service, was arrested upon the frontiers ; 
and the paper was deposited among the archives of the commune, 
where it remained till after the destruction of Robespierre. 

* Paris, ce 12 Aotit, 1792, 7 heures du matin. 
* Mon frére, je ne suis plus roi. Le cri public vous fera connaitre 
la plus cruelle catastrophe ... . Je suis le plus infertuné des époux 
Je suis victime de ma bonté, de la crainte, de 
l’espérance. C’est un mystére inconcevable d’iniquité. On m’a tout 
ravi; on a massacré mes fideles sujets. On m’a entrainé ‘par ruse 
loin de mon palais; et l'on m'accuse! Me voila captif; on me traine 
en prison. La reine, mes enfans, Madame Elisabeth, partagent mon 
triste sort. Je n’en puis plus douter! je suis un objet odieux aux 
yeux des Frangais prévenus . . . . Voila le coup le plus cruel a sup- 
porter. Mon frére, bient6t je ne serai plus. Sougez a venger ma 
mémoire, en publiant combien j’aimais ce peuple ingrat. Un jour 
rappelez lui ses torts, et dites lui que je lui ai pardonné. Adieu, mon 
frére, pour la dernicre fois! Louis.’ 

None of our readers can have forgotten the letter, in which 
Malesherbes, from his retirement, and at the age of eighty, inti- 
mated to the President of the Convention, that, having been 
twice called to the council of him who was then his Master, at a 
time when the situation was envied by all, he felt himself bound 
to offer the same service now that it was regarded as dangerous. 
Lewis wrote to Malesherbes, from his prison. 


‘A M. DE MALESHERBES. 
* Du Temple. 

* Je n’ai point de termes, mon cher Malesherbes, pour vous expri- 
mer ma sensibilité pour votre sublime dévouement. Vous avez été 
au devant de mes veux: votre main octogénaire s'est étendue vers 
moi pour me repousser de l’échafaud; et, si j'avais encore mon 
tréne, je devrais le partager avec vous, pour me rendre digne de la 
moitié qui m’en resterait. Mais je n'ai que des chaines, que vous 
rendez plus légéres en les soulevant. Je vous renvoye au ciel et a 
votre propre ceeur, pour vous tenir lieu de recompense. 
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«Je ne me fais pas illusion sur mon sort. Les ingrats qui m'ont 
détréné ne’s'arréteront pas au milieu de leur carriére: ils auraient 
trop 4 rougir de voir sans cesse sous leurs yeux leur victime. Je su- 
birai le sort de Charles Premier; et mon sang coulera, pour me 
punir de nen avoir jamais versé. 

* Mais ne serait-il pas possible d’ennoblir mes derniers momens? 
L'assemblée nationale renferme dans son sein les dévastateurs de ma 
monarchie, mes dénonciateurs, mes juges, et probablement mes 
bourreaux! On n’éclaira pas de pareils hommes; on ne les rend pas 
justes; on peut encore moins les attendrir: ne vaudrait-t-il pas 
mieux mettre quelque nerf dans ma défense, dout la faiblesse méme 
ne me sauvera pas? J’imagine qu'il faudrait l'adresser, non a la con- 
vention, mais 4 la France entiére, qui jugerait mes juges, et me ren- 
drait, dans le coeur de mes peuples, une place que je n'ai jamais mé- 
rité de perdre. Alors mon réle & moi se bornerait 4 ne point recon- 
naitre la compétence du tribunal od la force me ferait comparaitre. 
Je garderais un silence plein de dignité; et, en me condamnant, les 
hommes qui se disent mes jages, ne seraient plus que mes assassins. 

Au reste, vous étes, mon cher Malesherbes, ainsi que Tronchet qui 
partage votre dévouement, plus éclairé que moi; pesez dans votre 
sagesse mes raisons et les vOtres: je souscris aveuglement a tout ce 
que vous ferez. Si vous assurez cette vie, je la conserverai pour vous 
faire ressouvenir de votre bienfait: sion nous la ravit, nous nous 
retrouverons avec plus de charmes encore au séjour de l’immortalité. 

‘ Signé, Louis.’ 


Will it be credited, that a woman—once a woman of England, 
could be roused to no stronger language, by such a catastrophe of 
such a man, than to ‘ lament that his country was not spared the 
offence of his death ?? We did once intend to have irritated and 
disgusted our readers with some specimens of her remarks on the 
letters that we have extracted. But we respect their feelings. 
At the present moment, we willingly spare such a violence to 
our own. When the tragic spectacle closes, it is most pleasing 
to leave the scene altogether; to repose upon our sorrow, undis- 
turbed by coarser objects ; and indulge the best emotions of na- 
ture, unchecked by any recollection of the prejudiced and un- 
feeling portion of mankind. 


Arr. XVIII. Remarks on Currency and Commerce. By John 
Wheatley, Esquire. 8vo. pp. 262. London. Cadell & Da- 
vies. 1803, 


HIS work, Mr. Wheatley informs us, was undertaken to elu- 
cidate the princi les of national wealth; which, notwith- 
standing the Inquiry of Dr. Smith, are still, it seems, very im- 
perfectly understood. We may add, that it appears to have 
originated in none of those party motives, or other temporary 
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views, which give rise to the greater number of pamphlets pub- 
lished upon topics connected with national policy. ¢ conduct 
of the work, as well as its subject, is purely speculative ; and it 
is delivered to the public, we are told, rather as the prospectus 
of a larger book, than as a separate treatise. 

Such being the design of this tract, and so high its pretensions, 
notwithstanding that diffidence which has dictated the hint about 
a future work, our attention is naturally directed to examine 
whether avy thing is performed by Mr. Wheatley to justify his 
hopes of effecting those reforms in political economy which the 
celebrated writings of Smith, Hume, and the French ceconomists, 
have failed to accomplish. We will venture to predict, that 
after our readers shall have considered the abstract which we 
purpose to submit, they will participate in our disappointment, 
and agree with us in awarding to Mr. Wheatley’s errors and in- 
accuracies alone the praise of originality. ‘The general character 
of the work, indeed, is easily given. Our author has learned the 
language, and treasured up the results of those investigations 
which, during the last fifty years, have effected so great an 
improvement in political science; but he has failed in forming 
to himself distinct views of the principles upon which these new 
and enlightened doctrines depend, and has not always followed 
out the line that separates them from the errors to which they 
succeeded. He has conceived, that, in order to recommend these 
improvements to practical statesmen, nothing more than a new 
description of them is required; and, for the purpose of vary- 
ing the light in which they should be viewed, he has partially 
involved them ia obscurity. His work is thus a mixture of un- 
questionable conclusions, and false or doubtful demonstrations. 
In so far as it exposes those errors of the mercantile system, 
which were demonstrated by Smith, its reasoning is irresisiible ; 
but the other departments embrace conclusions as full of error as 
any which that system presents. The manner, too, in which the 
most received doctrines are delivered, favours of a confidence in 
their originality, often bordering upon the ludicrous, and leads us 
constantly toimagine that Mr. Wheatley forgets the very exisience 
of the works from whence he derived his instruction. He attacks 
the errors of the mercantile theory, as if no one but himself had 
ever doubted cfits truth; and proposes the very principles upon 
which all well informed men have long ago rejected it, in the 
same language of discovery that might have been used had no 
such writers as Hume or Smith ever existed. Thus, while the 
introduction of each succeeding subject promises some novelty, 
and the deception is kept up by the occurrence of topics not im- 
mediately perceived to be erroneous, a little attention is always 
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sufficient to develop the characteristic feature of the work—a 
mixture of unfounded with unquestionable tenets; of errors, 
which are never likely to gaiu ground, with propositions which 
in the present state of the science may be reckoned truisms ; 
of doctrines true, but old, with reasonings in their support, as 
erroneous as they are novel and unnecessary. ‘The meritorious 
ts of this tract we shall with pleasure specify as we proceed 
in such an examination of it as may be necessary to justify these 
general strictures, and to bring the subject before our readers. 

The First chapter contains an exposition of the fundamental 

rinciples upon which our author grounds his objections to the 
leading doctrines of the mercantile theory. ‘This theery, he 
remarks, has not been attacked with sufficient success by Dr. 
Smith, in consequence of his omitting a minute examination of 
the properties of money. ‘To investigate these, is Mr. Wheat- 
ley’s primary object ; and he describes them in three proposi- 
tions—that an increase of specie is an increase of currency, and 
not of capital; that an increase of currency is not an increase of 
wealth to a nation insulated from all commercial intercourse 
with foreign states; and that no country can ever accumulate a 
greater currency than will enable it to circulate its commodities, 
as nearly as possible, at par with other nations, unless the free- 
dom of mutual intercourse be obstructed by physical impedi- 
ments, or by legal restrictions. 

Our readers will immediately perceive, that Mr. Wheatley has 
gone a great deal farther than was necessary, in order to refute 
the fundamental propositions of the mercantile theory. This 
theory is not erroneous because it inculcates the utility of mo- 
ney, but because it prescribes an exclusive preference for money. 
In order to refute such a doctrine, it was nbt necessary to prove 
that money forms no part of national wealth; but only that 
money, like every other commodity, will be possessed by a people 
in proportion to their effective demand for it—their occasions for 
using it, and their ability to purchase it. Mr. Wheatley’s third 
—. therefore, if accurately demonstrated, was quite suf- 

cient to overthrow the tenets of those who maintain that the 
commercial policy of a nation should be directed to the multipli- 
cation of the precious metals, rather than of any other commo- 
dity. This demonstration is made up, partly of general remarks 
on the origin of that erroneous idea, almost copied from the 
Wealth of Nations, (vol. i. p. 431, & vol. ii. p. 139), and partly 
of the arguments used by Mr. Hume, in his celebrated Essay on 
the Balance of Trade. 

But to deny that an increase of specie is an increase of the 
national capital, was not more unnecessary thao incorrect. 
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Money is a part of the ‘capital of every nation. It is that part 
which is required for the distribution of the other portions. 
The precious metals have atwo- fold use. They either supply the 
materials of certain valuable manufactures, or they are coined 
and employed as a medium of exchange. A greater quantity 
of bullion will never be accumulated in any country than the 
demands of the inhabitants of that country require for their 
utensils and ornaments on the one hand, and for performing 
their exchanges on the other. If a greater quantity is turned 
towards the plate manufacture, and there is a deficiency of coin, 
a portion of the plate will be melted and coined. If there is 
a superabundance of coin, and a demand for plate, the coin will 
be melted and manufactured; and if there is both more money 
and more plate than the trade and the luxury of the society 
requires, bullion will be exported to purchase something that is 
in request. But this is exactly the predicament in which every 
other commodity is placed If there is more unground corn in 
any country than the sustenance of the cattle requires, and the 
inhabitants are in want of bread, part of the grain will be 
ground to support them. If there is a superabundance of flour 
or meal, and a want of fodder, the cattle will be fed with the 
overplus of the ground corn; and if both the grain and fodder 
are more than sufficient in quantity, the overplus will be ex- 

rted, to buy such commodities as the society may require. 

he increase of bullion, like the increase of grain, is an aug- 
mentation of capital. Both are valuable commodities, ‘The one 
is necessary for subsistence, and is besides subservient to the 
gratification of certain luxurious appetites; the other is required 
for traffic, and procures, also, certain luxuries of a peculiar kind. 
Were the wealth of a nation suddenly increased, either by the 
acquisition of grain or of bullion, and were it at the same time 
cut off from all connexion with other states, an extravagant use 
would be occasioned, in the one case, of provisions—in the other, 
of ornaments and plate: and if the acquisition were so great that 
the nation had more than it could in any way make use of, a 
portion would be entirely lost, in the one case, of grain, which 
would be left to rot; in the other, of money, which would 
circulate, or be manufactured, in unnecessary profusion. The 
abundance of grain would, indeed, produce much better effects 
than that of bullion, because it forms the chief necessary of life ; 
but the superabundance of both would be equally useless, because 
the surplus of a necessary article is as useless as the surplus of « 
luxury or convenience. 

lt is evidently absurd, then, to say that specie does not form 
a partof the national capital. It forms a most valuable portion 
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of the wealth of every commercial country, of every society in 
which exchanges are carried on, and luxuries esteemed. ‘The 
increase of specie, too, is in itself clearly the increase of wealth, 
while the number of exchanges, or the tastes of mankind, re- 
quire it ; and if the increase outstrips the demand arising from 
these causes, still the overplus is, in every sense of the word, 
capital; because it may be easily exchanged for the commodities 
of other nations. The error of the mercantile theory consists 
in supposing that this part of national wealth is more valuable 
than the other parts, and that its augmentation deserves the 
peculiar care of government. It would have been just as great 
an error to promote, by arbitrary regulations, the importation of 
more grain or wool than the wants of the people require. A 
superfluity either of metals, or subsistence, or clothing, is equally 
useless. 

But it is not a little singular, that Mr. Wheatley should admit 
the case of gold and silver mines to form an exception to his 
general position. Money, he observes, is a medium of exchange, 
for which an equivalent has been given, and no more than an 
equivalent can be received. It can therefore only circulate, not 
increase, the produce.and productive stock of the community. 
But the gold and _ silver ores are an original produce, for which 
no equivalent has been given; which, though they may be 
coined by government, will soon be exchanged, if superabundant, 
for the commodities of other nations, and which always afford a 
clear gain, besides the expense of production. , Now, it is very 
evident, that the manner in which the precious metals are pro- 
cured cannot possibly affect this,question. An equivalent must be 
given for them in every case, and in every case a profit must ac- 
crue from the purchase. If they are obtained by mining, the 
equivalent is the expenseof mining, including all the losses which 
arise from the numerous unsuccessful speculations of that kind. 
{f they are obtained by commerce, the equivalent is the 8 
which purchase them. The capital employed in mining is re- 
— with a small profit; and the capital employed in importing 

ullion is also replaced with a profit. In which way soever ana- 
tion obtains the precious metals, it gains all that convenience or 
gratification which their use affords to commerce or taste. The 
precious metals, indeed, when used as coin, distribute the stock 
of the community, without directly increasing its quantity.— 
The profit that arises from the use of them is nevertheless as 
certain as that whjch arises from any other branch of the circu- 
Jating capital, or from the fixed capital, to which it bears, as Dr. 
Smith has remarked, a striking resemblance in several res- 
pects. We have insisted at greater length on these erroneous 
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views of Mr. Wheatley, because they border very nearly upon 
the fundamental prineiples of the ceconomists, and have 
bably been introduced into his speculations from some indistinct 
conception of that ingenious theory. It is fair, however, to 
remark, that though they frequently recur in the course of his 
subsequent reasonings, they affect the language more than the 
substance of his statements, which, in so far as they are levelled 
at the main errors of the mercantile system, do not materially 
depend on the portion of error mingled with his preliminary 
views. 

in the Second chapter, our author discusses, at considerable 
length, the theory of the balance of trade. That theory, he 
observes, is founded upon the position, that a nation can only 
be enriched by the excess of its exports above its imports, which 
must be received in money. Unless the money thus acquired 
shall be retained, it might as well not have been imported ; and 
if the money is re-exported for other commodities, these might 
as well have been procured, in the first instance, by an exchange 
of the goods sold to procure the money. The detention of the 
money, on the other hand, is impossible, without an entire in- 
sulation of the community from all commercial intercourse ; and, 
even if it could be effected, the community would lose exactly 
the value of the goods previously exported to purchase it. The 
theory of the balance of trade is therefore proved to be absurd, 
by areference to the principles laid down in the first chapter. 

In all this, there is more of indistinctness and repetition, than 
oferror, It is true that more money cannot be permanently re- 
tained than the wants of the community require: But this was 
proved before, and the proof of it was sufficient to overthrow the 
theory ofabalance. It is incorrect to say, that unless the money 
is retained, the goods might as well have been sent at first to the 
market where the commodities in request are sold. The com- 
munity gains by the intervention of a circulating medium, which 
enables it to trade with countries where there is no demand for 
its own produce. It is still more inaccurate to maintain, that if a 
superfluity of money could be retained, the community would 
jose the price which it had paid for the superfluous quantity. 
The price was itself a surplus, and had no more value than the 
surplus of specie. Both the one surplus and the other, derived 
their value from their capability of being exchanged for commo- 
dities which are useful. Mr. Wheatley would have saved him- 
self much trouble if he had formed at first a steady view of the 
fundamental error of the mercantile system, viz. the exclusive pre- 
ference which it unnecessarily gives to the commerce of the pre- 
cious metals. 
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Haying refuted the idea of a balance’ by referring to the doc- 
, trines previously laid down, he now proceeds, after some needless 
repetition of those doctrines, to explain, from the facts respect- 
ing foreign exchange,,the manner in which an equilibrium of mo- 
ney is always preserved. When two countries trade together, 
and the standard of their currency is the same, that is, according 
to our author's acceptation of the words, when there is the same 
relative proportion of currency in both, money only serves as a 
measure of equivalency, not as a medium of exchange. When 
the currency of one country exceeds that of the other, more goods 
are imported than exported by the former—its debts to the latter 
exceed its claims; and the bills against it, being more numerous 
than the demand for them, sell at a discount. For the same rea- 
son, the bills against the creditor country bear a premium, their 
number falling short of the demand. The depreciation of cur- 
rency from abundance, is therefore the cause of thatexcess of 
debts above claims, which occasions a remittance of bullion té the 
creditor country, and the payment of a premium, in proportion 
to the expense, risk and profits of this remittance. ‘This is:the 
only view of Mr. Wheatley’s general explanation, which we are 
able to collect from the long and confused statement which he 
gives of the subject. Some of his expressions, indeed, we have 
notbeenableto comprehend. ‘Thecourse of exchange,’ he says, 
‘is the expedient to which mankind have resorted for maintaining 
the purity of the common measure of equivalency.’ 

The excess of currency in any country is unquestionably one 
eause Of what is called an unfavourable balance of trade. Bat 
instead. of being the only cause, or the ultimate fact, it isa much 
less general circumstance than the excess of debts above eredits, 
which our author has deduced from it alone. A few obvious 
considerations will render the indistinctvess of this view suffli- 
ciently apparent. 

Money, like every other commodity, always follows the effec- 
tual demand for it.. But sometimes the traders, whose business 
itis to supply the market with specie, importyoo much. The. 
overplus will be re-exported—that is, other goods to the amount® 
of this overplug will be imported; and before the specie which 
buys themis remitted, a debt is constituted against the importings 
country, ‘The depreciation of specie from abundance, is t 
fore one cause of the excess of debts above claims; but it is no! 
more a cause of this excess, than the depreciation of any other 
exportable commodity, in consequence of an overstocked market ; 
and the equality of debts and claims will be restored in all cases 
alike, by the actual exportation of the goods for which value has 
been received. 1f there is no demand for the bullion, or for the 
goods, in the foreign market, the balance will remain against the 
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couniry which has imported; and the bilis expressing its debt will 
continue to sell at a discount : But this will happen, whether the 
excessive importation has arisen from the abundance ofits cur. ' 
rency, ot from the length of credit which it obtains from other 
countries, and which enables it to receive supplies before it sends 
out the equivalent.. The equality of debts and claims will be 
restored ; and the bills will become saleable at par, as ‘Soon as 
the goods, of what kind soever, are exported, for which the im- 
ee were obtained. Exchange might be at par, while nothing 

ut goods on one side was given for money on the other ; and the 
bills against a nation might bear a premium, while it exported no- 
thing but bullion. The difference between the exports and im- 
ports, from whatever cause it arises, must in every case constitute 
the difference between the value of the bills of two nations 
trading together. 

Mr. Wheatley, after some statements of fact tending to illus- 
trate the impossibility of retaining a superabundant quantity of 
coin in any country engaged in foreign commerce, remarks, that 
at various periods during late years, the balance of trade has been 
unfavourable to England, notwithstanding the quantity of money 
coined, and the constant excess of exports above imports, accord. 
ing to the custom-house accounts. In order to explain this ap- 
parent discrepancy, our author endeavours to prove that the ex- 
céss of exports above imports is not a complete test of a favourable 
balance of trade; that the course of exchange is the only certain 
proof which we have of such a balance ; and that the infux or efflux 
of money corresponds with the course ofexchange. ‘That the ba- 
lance of export and import, as stated in the custom-house books, 
affords no decisive proof of the real balance of credit and debit, is 
a proposition of which few have entertained any doubts. Mr. 
flume and Dr. Smith, indeed, pass it over as unquestionable, 
without adducing arguinents in its favour. But if Mr. Wheatley 
means to assert, that there is any difference between the real bi 
lance of exports and imports, and the balance of trade, we appre- 

_hend he is using a language hitherto unknown in the speculations 
of political ceeconomy. If, hy the course of exchange, too, he 
“means the apparent rate, as he certainly must, it is evident tha! 
he has omitied one consideration of very material importance— 
~ the effects of an alteration of the purity of the currency, or, which 
ois the same thing, of the quantity or the credit of such part of the 
currency as cannot be exported when too much multiplied. 
Whenever, from any excess or discredit of this description, the 
market price of bullion becomes greater than its mint price, a! 
apparent fall in the course of foreign exchange must take place, 
although the real balance of trade may be at par, or favourable ; 
that is, the claims of the nation may equal or exceed its debts 
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Proceeding upon the supposition, that the exports of this coun- 
try have, at different times, been greater than its impérts, while 
an unfavourable balance of trade was indicated by the course of 
exchangé, our author attempts to reconcile the inconsistency, by 
examining the state of foreign expenditure during those times. 
This, he observes, could only absorb the money that would other- 
wise have been imported, if a balance had been due, Bat it is, 
in fact, entirely transacted by bills; that is to say, either by the 
remittance of bills in favour of this country, obtained instead of 
the balance due ; or by drafts against this country, which €onsti- 
tute a debt if no balance is due. Now, as no balance can be due, 
according to our author, while the course of exchange continues 
below par, the foreign expenditure must be defrayed by drafts 
upon this country, as indeed the public reports state it to have 
been; in other words, the amount of this expenditure, which 
does not appear in the Custom-house books, must be added to the 
imports ; and it is to meet this expense, that the excess of ex 
ports, otherwise unaccounted for, has been made. In all this 
reasoning, we can discover no inaccuracy. It is, indeed, suffi- 
ciently ingenious and correct ; tending to exhibit, ina very clear 
point of view, a palpable deficiency in the custom-house returns, 
as measures of the-commercial balance ; and supported by the of- 
ficial documents respecting the public foreign expenditure, as well 
as by the fact of the suddenly increased exportation te Germa- 
uy during the years of war.* 

But, in the remainder of Mr. Wheatley’s speculations upon 
the same branch of his subject, we meet with a remarkable degree 
of carelessness and confusion. ‘The foreign expenditure, he main- 
tains, can never alter the standard of currency ; that is, the rela- 
tive proportion of money in the nation. But if the total balance 
of trade is unfavourable, theimports must exceed the exports, 
according to Mr. Wheatley’s own admission, p. 73. Now, all 
that part of the imports, which is accounted for by the custom- 
house books, falls short of the exports: therefore, the whole fo- 
reign expenditure, ns and private, is justly added to the os- 
tensible imports. But this addition renders the import ter 
than the exports, since the course of exchange and it tal 


lance is unfavourable. Hence, it is evident, thatthe ce is 


turned by that part of the —- which the custom-house books 
e 


do not account for, viz. by the foreign expenditure. If the ex- 


* By comparing the tonnage with the value of the cargoes in the 
public returns for years of war, the increased exportation will be found 
to consist chiefly of the finer manufactures, according to Dr. Smith’s 
remarks, from which moreilustration of the subject might have been 
derived, than Mr. Wheatley has thought proper to draw. 
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port, which, according to Mr. Wheatley, is caused by the foreign 
expenditure, were sufficient to balance. that expenditure, the 
whole exports would be equal to the whole imports, and no debt 
would remain. The existence of the debt, or of the unfavourable 
exchange, is a complete proef that the amount of the foreign ex- 
penditure exceeds the difference between the exports and the os- 
tensible imports. Mr. Wheatley concludes, in general, (and the 
position, so far as we know, is entirely new), that a permanent ex- 
cess of the exports above, the imports,.of any nation, can only be 
prodaced by foreign expenditure, and by the consumption of bul- 
lion ; but chiefly by the former of these causes. Now, there is 
one very obvious, and much more constant cause of this excess : 
the increase of domestic resources, and the consequent demand 
for an augmentation of the circulating medium. This will not, 
indeed, raise the proportion between the precious metals and 
other commodities, higher in one country than inall the rest with 
which it trades; but it must eperate in maintaining the propor- 
tion between the number of exchanges to be performed, and the 
medium which performs them,—unless, in so far as the substitu- 
tion of a cheaper instrument of commerce may, to a certain ex- 
tent, preclude the necessity of exporting a surplus, in order to 
procure the precious metals. We cannot leave the two first 
chapters of this tract, without remarking, that the refutations of 
Sir James Steuart’s objections to Mr. Hume’s arguments, given 
at the end of each, are extremely loose, and would be quite unsa- 
tisfactory to any one predisposed in favour of the mercantile 
system. 

The object of the third chapter, is tolay down the true princi- 
ples of national wealth as derived from commerce, in opposition 
to the hypothesis of the balance of trade, refuted in the forego- 
ing parts of the treatise. 

All direct foreign commerce, according to Mr Wheatley, is the 
exchange of equivalents—and no nation can be said to gain any 
accession to its wealth by such an operation. ‘The merchants, 
who act as the factors in this intercourse, receive a commission : 
but'this, beifg ultimately paid by the country to which they be- 
long, and of which they circulate the produce, does not tend to 
increase its opulence. The transit trade, our author conceives to 
be in a different predicament. ‘The nation which acts as an en- 
trep6t to the commodities of foreign countries, receives the com- 
mission from foreigners, and gains so much clear profit at their 
expense. ‘This profit is, however, paid in produce, not in mo- 
ney; and forms, therefore, no accession of specie. 

‘In whatever instance,’ says he, ‘ a state is possessed of the transit 
trade, by forming an intermediate mart for foreign produce, whetherit 
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unite with its agency, the profits of the carrying trade, as was ferm- 
erly the case with Holland, or whether it bea simple entrepdt, as at 
present with Hamburgh, it derives.an accession of wealth from foreign 
natious proportionate to the amount of the commission. The city of 
London possesses some portion of this ‘transit trade, and has some 
business as an intermediate agent ; but, on account of our repugnance 
to the establishment of free ports, the policy of which I shall hereaf- 
ter consider, it forms, ina much greater proportion, a depét for the 
domestic and colonial produce of Great Britain, than an entrepét 
for foreign produce. : 

‘'Phough, therefore, the intermediate agency of an entrepOt forms 
an exception:to the general principle, that ne profit be [is] attainable 
in the commercial interchanges of independent nations, yet it-has no 
tendency to effeet [affect] the general question [proposition], that a 
uation is enriched by the increase of produce, and not by the aeca- 
mulation of money. 

‘If it may be established as a fundamental principle, that all com- 
merce is an exchange of equivalents, it follows as a necessary conse- 
quence, that whatever tends to an increase of equivalents, tends to an 
increase of opulence ; and that the commercial wealth of a nationshould 
be estimated by the whole value of its equivalents collectively, and not 
by that portion only which retarns an equivalent in bullion, which 
there is no possibility of detaining, and which, when parted with, can 
only repurchase the equivalent that bought it.’ p. 110, 111. 

Now, we do not think that there is any thing in the mercantile 
system more erroneous than this doctrine; and the error unfortu- 
nately extends to the very fundamental principles of commercial 
prosperity. ‘Trade enriches a nation, by enabling it to exchange 
what it has no use for, against what it stands principally in need 
of; and not by the profit or commission that may be realised by its 
merchants, It is absurd to say that all trade is merely an exchange 
of equivalents ;_if this were the case, no exchange would ever 
take place at all. The exchange is always a gain to both parties, 
and ea¢li receives more than he gives away. in the case of an 
absolute and proper surplus—that is, of such an excess of parti- 
cular commodities, as could in no way be used at home, there is 
a direct gain of the whole articles obtained in exchange ; and, in 
every case, there is a great gain to the nation, out of which the 
profits of the trader ave defrayed. If one country produced en 
corn, but raised twice as much cotton as it had any use for, and 
another had a great superfluity of corn, but no materials for 
clothing, it is evident that a trade of barter between those two 
countries would be in the highest degree beneficial to both ; and 
would augment their real riches in an incalculable proportion— 
ina much higher proportion, and much more directly, than if 
they were toapply themselves to the transit (rade, and carry their 
profits, instead of their produce, to be exthanged for these mu- 
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tual necessaries. The effect of+this barter, too, would not be 
confined to the,exchang? of the existing superfluity ; i#would sti- 
mulate both countries to increase their industry, and enlarge the 
quantity of their exchangeable produce. The one would cultivate 
its corn fields, and the other its cotton plantations more exten- 
sively ; and the population of both would increase, along with its 
ability to feed and clothe an additional number of inhabitants. 
To this simple case, all the complicated operations of commerce 
are ultimately reducible ; for all the advantages of trade centre in 
this, that it enables us to get what we want, by giving what we have 
no usé for, and stimulates our industry to increase the quantity of 
that surplus, which is good for nothing, but for being exchanged 
against something else. It is impossible, therefore, to commit 
greater error than Mr. Wheatley has done, inasserting that all 
trade of exchange is absolutely unprofitable, and that a real gain 
can only be made by the transit trade. ‘This fundamental error, 
however, runs through the whole of the third chapter; and to- 
wards the conclusion, it is defended by ihe example of the great- 
est commercial states, particularly Holland, Hamburgh, and the 
{talian republics; all of which, says our author, acquired their 
principal wealth by the profits of the transit trade, p. 165, 6, 
7,. Wewill venture to assert, that no part of the mercan- 
tile theory is more absurd, than the peculiar favour with which 
it regards the carrying trade, as a special means of levying con- 
tributions upon foreigners. And the only difference between 
this feature of the mercantile theory, and the positions just quot- 
ed from Mr. Wheatley, is, that he favours the carrying trade (of 
which the entrepot trade forms a branch), as a means of levying 
those contributions, not in the shape of money, but of goods. 
The merchant who employs his stock in eirculating the commo- 
dities of foreign nations, receives a profit from them ; but the ef- 
fect of this employme.t of his stock, is to replacé two foreign 
capitals; to promote the industry, and increase the wealth offo- 
reigners. Had he employed the same stock in circulating the pro- 
duce of his own country, it would have yielded him quicker te- 
turns of profit—would have promoted the industry, and increased 
the wealth of his countrymen. Had he employed it in exchang- 
ing the produce of his country against that ef foreigners, it would 
still have yielded profit; and would have increased the wealth of 
the country more than the carrying trade can do—though less 
than the home trade. 


In every sort of foreign commerce, both in the foreign trade 
of consumption, and in the carrying trade, the profits of the mer- 
chant come frontthe foreign country, inasmuch as the use of 
foreign commodities enables the capitalist to obtainreturns. In the 
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foreign trade of consumption, . he receives his profit out of that 
valuable surplus which his operations have added to the stock of 
his Contry say procuring’ a useful for a superfluous portion of 
property. In the carrying trade, his gains arise from the value 
which he has added to the sfocks of foreign nations; by means 
either of his capital alone, as in that carrying trade which ‘em- 
ploys foreign vessels; or of his capital, and some part of the fixed 
stock of his own country, as in the entrepOt trade, and.in that 
carrying trade which employs no foreign vessels. The direct 
augmentation of wealth, which his country receives in the shape 
of his profit, is the same in all these cases. ‘Phat mach more 
important increase of opulence, which it receives from the_re- 
lacing of stock, és confined to the foreign trade of consumption, 
and the latter branch of the carrying trade; but is, beyond all 
comparison, greatest in the foreign trade of consumption. 

The example of those commercial nations, whose wealth has 
been prometed by the transit trade, is of no moment in the 
present discussion. ‘Their attention was directed to that branch 
of traffic, from the extent of their capitals, and the peculiar 
circumstances of their situation with respect to otlter states, 
The acquisition of the carrying trade is, in fact, a certain con- 
sequence of an overflowing capital, and a convenieyt maritime 
situation. But it is an acquisition not to be desired, until every 
other channel of employment is full. Mr. Wheatley appears to 
us almost equally inaccurate in bis general observations ypon the 
wealth of nations, as deduced from their exports. In order to 
estimate the comparative wealth of Great Britain and the Con- 
tinental states, he thinks it sufficient to compare the total exports 
of Great Britain with the exports of those other stales. It is 
unnecessary to remark, that without exporting a single ton of 
goods, a nation may acquire prodigious wealth; and that the 
nett revenue of @ country engaged in foreign trade, cannot be 
calculated from its exports, any more than from any»particular 
branch of its domestic circulation. 

The remaining part of this chapter we consider as by far the 
hest part of Mr. Wheatley’s whole treatise. Lt is occupied with 
remarks upon the commerce of Great Britain, which he divides 
into three branches—the home trade, the colonial trade, and 
the transit trade. We particularly refer onr readers to his re- 
marks upon the East indian commerce, which are, for the most 
part, ingenious and liberal, and which we wish he had not 
coupled with the very loose and declamatory allusions to the 
provincial government of Rome, p. 161. ‘The errors of -his 
general opinions concerning the transit trade, we have already 
taken the liberty of noticing. His more minute and practical 
‘ * Q 4 
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observatious upon the benefits of a free port law, are entirely 
unexceptionable. ‘But. we must ebserve, before leaving this chap- 
ter, that there is a great degree of imaccuracy inhis division of 
the subject. By home trade, our author understands the ex- 
change of domestic produce, or domestic manufactures, against 
foreign produce or mapufactures. ‘This is exactly what all other 
writers denominate a foreign trade. Pursuing the erroneous idea 
formerly pointed out, he considers the extent of this traffic, andof 
the colonial surplus of imports, as the true tests of national wealth; 
and omits altogether the most important branch of traffic—ihe 
internal commerce of the country—that of the country and the 
towns—that, in short, which all other writers have denominated 
the‘home trade. Yet Mr. Wheatley considers the colonial trade, 
which is in fact a home trade, as a branch of foreign commerce— 
otherwise, he would scarcely enumerate it as one of his thrée di- 
visions; and he bestows, at the same*time, unbounded eulogiym 
on the penetration of thelate Inspector-General, for having dis. 
covered that the imports from the colonies are not like those from 
foreign nations, buteare to be viewed as remittances, in so far as 
they exceed the exports thither. Itis inconsistent, too, with all 
accuracy of principle to maintain, that this excess of imports is 
the only gain which accrues from the colonial trade. The ex- 
cess is not a gain from the colony trade ; it is a remittance of rent 
to the non-resident proprietors of colonial property, and of in- 
terest to the moneyed men whose capitals are lent upon colonial 
securities. ‘The abolition of some branches of the colonial mono- 
poly might indeed augment this surplus, but not exactly in the 
manner described by Mr. Wheatley. 

‘If’ says he ‘some proportion of the produce now foreed out to 
our colories were diverted to an independent state, for an equivalent 
in foreign merchandise, and the same quantity of colonial produce 
were potwithstanding imported, the nation would be enriched bythe 
proportion directed tothe continent for a foreign equivalent. If, by 
a forced exportation of seven millions of produce to the West Indies, 
we received only eight millions iv return, which isthe present state 
of our trade, the nation gains [would gain] but one million by the 
bargain. But if, instead of this policy, we exported four millions 
out of the seven to the continent, to be returned in an equivalent of 
foreign produce, and the eight millions of sugar were received, with 
the aid of only three millions from home, the nation would gain five 
millions by this trade, instead of one, I have no means of estimating 
the proportion of supply which the planter would draw from this 
country, if be were at liberty to choose his market; but it is obvious, 
that the less exports he take [takes] from as, and the more produce 
he bring [ brings] to us, the more he advances the interests of his coun- 
try; and not by the more [the more] he take [takes] from us, and the 
Jess he bring [brings] to us, as the Balance of Trade [Theory of a 
Balance of Trade ] has endeavoured fo pereniade us,’ p 739,135. 
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The gréat omission of circumstances inthis statement of the’ 

subject, is foo obvious to’require farther notice. 

pon thewwhole view of these three chapters, which contain 
Mr. Wheatley’s examination of the mercantile system, and ex- 
haust the main ‘part of his design, we have little hesitation in 
giving it as our opinion, that he shouldynet expect to convert 
one supporter of the old theory, whom the copious and masterly 
refutation of Dr. Smith, and the luminous, though less correct 
arguments of Mr. Hume (apparently more familiar to our author) 
have failed to undeceive. 

The remaining part of Mr. Wheatley’s work does not require 
so minute a consideration ;—the subjects which it discusseg are 
more concise, and the discussions themselves more consistent. 
This, however, is the department in which we meet with the 
greatest portion of error; andthe general conclusions are here 
a unfounded as those of the former chapters were self evident. 
The two leading doctrines of Mr, Wheatley, in this part of. his 
speculations, are, the rapid progressive depreciation of currency, 
and the necessity of a reformation in the paper circulation of 
Great- Britain. ‘The former of these topics he has needlessly 
divided into two discussions, separated by the latter. We shall 
offer a few remarks on both his theories, in the order just now 
mentioned 

1. It is well known to oar scientific readers, ‘that Dr. Smith 
made use of the average prices of grain, as the most accurate 
measure of the value of the precious metals at different periods. 
His reasons ie adopting this standard, were partly drawn from 
his peculiar MMbit of considering labour as the only measure of 
value, and partly from those circumstances in the nature of grain, 
which render it of all commodities the most constantly exchanged, 
the most frequently compared with money, the most regularly de- 
manded at all tim@s, and the most universally used in all places. 
The common opinion, that silver had been sinking in Value, with 
more or less rapidity, ever since the Romans left Britain, was 
therefore examined by Dr. Smith, and refuted, upon a compara- 
tive view of the money prices of grain. He endeavoured to shew 
that, as the increase of corn had outstripped the supply of the 
precious metals before the American mives were discovered, the 
value of silver was rising previous to that event ;—that, since the 
influx from those mines completely produced their effects upon 
prices, the value of silver has again begun to rise, or, at least, 
is by no means falling ;—and that all the additions which conti- 
nually come from thente, are absorbed by newly formed or im- 
proved communities ; consumed in manufactures; lost during 
transportation ; or carried away’ to the markets of Asia. 
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‘To the conclasions of Dra Smith, Mr. Wheatley, who does not 
appear to have read the celebrated digression concerning the'va- 
lue of silver, and who calls the adoption of corn, as a standard, 
an assumption, opposes the table of prices drawn up by Sir 
George Shuckburgh Evelyn, which he terms a masterly refuta- 
tion, and an acquisition ‘highly honourable to the literature of the 
age. Upon the results of the table, with regard to the constant 
depreciation of currency since the Norman conquest, our author 
builds all his arguments. Without any hesitation, he draws the 
most startling inferences ; and never stops a moment to inquire 
what may be the solidity of the document on which he has found- 
ed so lofty a mass of new doctrine. 

As money, says he, is now above 25 per cent. less valuable 
than it was at the end of the American war, a monied income 6r 
capital of 400]., has, since that period, become worth less than 
three. A landlord may raise his rent at the expiration of Tis 
leases ; but, in the mean time, his fortune is daily decreasing, in 
proportion to the length of the tenant’s bargain. " All anouitants 
inthe public funds are becoming poorer; the country nominally 
gives them the stipulated interest, but in reality only fifteen 
shillings in the pound, if the money was invested twenty years 
ago,—and not nine shillings, if it was invested at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. ‘The salaries of officers are reduced 
at the same lamentable rate. ‘The value of the capital lent to 
Government diminishes in the same proportion—a proportion 
which israpidly accelerating: But if only the present rate con- 
tinue, in half a century the whole national debt wjjl be paid off, 
except one shilling in the pound. Against the injustice of this 
method of liquidating our debts, Mr. Wheatley inveighs with 
considerable warmth ; and expresses his hopes, that instead of 
continuing devoutly to wish for this great consummation, the 
public will have their eyes so far opened, by the calculations of 
Sir G. Shuckburgh, that the fear of the debt being paid too soon 
will alone be‘felt. 

Such, though somewhat condensed, is the substance of the 
two chapters upon the depreciation of currency. ‘They are alto- 
gether composed of corollaries to Sir G. Shuckburgh’s table ; 
and we conceive that the easiest way of quieting the fears of 
ihose who may partake in our author’s apprehensions, and of 
exposing the radical fallacy of his ingenious system, will be to 
examine this table. It has indeed excited much less notice than 
it deserves, if it is enfitled to the smallest_proportion of the con- 
fidence thus liberally bestowed by Mr. Wheatley. 

Sir G. Shuckburgh published his table, in the very valuable 
paper which-he communicated to the Royal Society, upon the 
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methods of ascéftaining a standard of weights and measures*. In 
this inquiry, the table forms a kind of digression; it is casually 
introduced ; it does not seém to be marked by the same accuracy 
shich distinguishes the main body ofthe paper ; the documents 
are only referred to in the most general way ; and, far from ap- 
pearing to have taken the general views which must influence all 
speculations about the analysis of price, he does not seem to be 
aware of the scientific nature of his subject; he prefaces the 
table by an apology for descending below the dignity of philoso- 
phy; addresses it to the historian and antiquary ; and though he 
alludes to the writingsof Smithand Steuart, yet he appears.only to 
have consultéd them in order to pick up detached sums and dates. 

The first column gives those years (that is, single years) ftom 
1050 to 1795, for which he has lists of prices: the next gives 
the average price of wheat ; the next twelve give the prices of 
twelve other articles: then follows acoluma with the mean prices 
of these articles ; a colamn with the prices of husbandry labour, 
and another with those of beef and mutton. ‘The remaining co- 
lumns exhibit the comparative view of the value of money, ac- 
cording to these various prices in the seven years for which alone 
he has tolerably full lists of prices, viz. 1050, 1350, 1550, 1675, 
1740, 1760, and 1795. And from the results of this compari- 
son for these few detached years, he forms, by interpolation, his 
table of depreciation. 

Now, it must be observed, in the first place, that the prices are 
only obtained from the averages of single years, and that of these 
there are only six, beside the year 1550, which is assumed as a 
standard. ‘This isa radical objection to the whole calculation. 
We know well how much prices vary from year to year ; and how 
difficult it is to find any lists of them in ancient authors, unless 
when the motive for recording them was the extraordinary cheap- 
ness. or dearth. It is plain, too, that besides variations from 
scarcity, different circumstances of a Jocal or temporary nature 
operate at particular periods, to raiseor depress the prices of 
commodities. Thus, it actually happens that the three last of 
the seven years were seasons of extensive warfare, and that two 
of these were years of uncommon scarcity, as wel! as foreign 
war... The consequences of forming a calculation from single 
years, may be perceived in the erroneous conclusions to which 
the column of corn prices would lead us. The price of wheat 
for 1350, is the very same with that for 1550, according to Sir 
George Shuckburgh’s own account; yet Dr. Smith has clearly 
proved, not from the state of the corn market for two single years, 
but from a variety of general tests, corroberated also by a series 
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of successive facts, that during this very interval'the money 
of wheat was regularly falling from twenty to ten shillings the 
quarter. 

But farther, the lists of prices in the different years are not 
equally complete : the mean value of money is estimated from 
five articles only, together with wheat in 1050, the first year of 
the series; and from eight articles, together with wheat and day 
labour in 1850. ‘Two of the twelve miscellaneous articles are, ale 
and small beer ; commodities, of which the prices are extremely 
complex, and influenced indeed by the operation of direct taxes, 
According to the table, the price of the former doubled between 
1650 and 1675, while that of wheat fell in the proportion of 
eleven to nine. The price of beef and mutton increased between 
1740 and 1760, in the proportion of two to three During the 
same interval, the. prices of oxen, cows, and sheep, scarcelyjaug. 
mented sensibly ; the rise was only in the proportion of three 
hundred and for ty-three to three hundred and-forty seven. 

Some inferences may be drawn from the table, which are in 
our apprehension equivalent to a reductio ad absurdum. It 
would follow, for example, from a comparison of the price of 
labour in husbandry with the price of wheat at different timed, 
that the lower orders were in a better condition a hundred years 
after the Conquest, than they were during the latter part of the 
American war. A day’s wages could, at the former period, pur- 
chase nearly half a bushel of wheat : at the latter period, the same 
wages could purchase little more than a quarter of a bushel. 

As Sir George Shuckburgh has not detailed the particulars of 
his data, or desc ribed the methods by which he formed his mean 

estimates of articles for each year, we cannot decide with respect 
to the limits within which he may have attained an accurate cal- 
culation. But we may be permitted to doubt the possibilityof 
getting tolerably just averages of the prices of such commodities 
as vary extremely in quality or in quantity, or in both. Of the 
first kind is cheese, and perhaps malt liquors; of the second, 
oxen; of the third, horses. In consequence of these considera- 
tions, we are the less surprised to find that the table of depte- 
ciation, rashly constructed, by interpolation, from such scanty 
and deceitful. materials, is inconsistent with some of the. very 
data which are given in the larger table, but not used ia the cal- 
culation. The value of money for 1850 being 100, its value 
jor 1150, by the interpolation table, i is 43. But if its value is 
calculated from the prices of cattle in the larger table, it is only 
33; and from the prices of cattle and wheat together only 3). 
The one table gives 88 for the value in 1450; the other gives 
100 « or 95, according as we take the price of cattle singly, or 
hat of cattle and whe at together, 
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But there are various objections of a more general nature to the 
whole plan of this table, which must already have forced them- 
selves upon our readers. If the depreciation of money is to be 
estimated from the rise in the money price of commodities, amal- 
lowance is necessary, for the effects produced upon price, by the 
variation in demand and supply, which takes place according to 
the progressof society, and the different circumstances of its situ- 
ation. Lf articles of various kinds are differently affected by these 
changes, the average of the whole variations of money price will 
certainly not give any approximation to ‘the. variations of the 
value of money. Ifone article has grown cheaper, in consequenca 
of improvements in the mode of raising or manufacturing it, and 
another has grown dearer in consequence of a decreasing demand, 
and diminished attention to its production or fabric, although we 
should admit that specie has all along been growing more plen- 
tiful, so as to counteract the effects of the former circumstances, 
and to.assist those of the latter, the medium of the change pro- 
diced in both cases will evidently furnish no document of any 
such increase of specie. it would be absurd, therefore, to esti- 
mate the proportion of this increase, by averaging the contrary 
effects of opposite circumstances altogether independent of the 
state of currency ; or, which is the same thing, to take a medium 
between an increasing and decreasing series of prices, as a test 
of the variations in the standard of money. ‘The same remark 
may be made with respect to averages of increasing series of 
prices, and prices which are stationary, or which alternately in- 
crease and decrease. Yet, in the table of Sir George Shuck- 
burgh, some of the articles are nearly stationary, as wheat ; others 
most rapidly increase, as cattle ; others, as pouliry, first inerease, 
ad then decrease. If wheat and malt liquors are assumed as 
criteria, while their circumstances vary according to laws so dif- 
ferent from those which affect the other commodities, it seems 
difficult to discover why other articles, such as various manufac- 
iures, should not be admitted to influence the calculation, since 
they are much moré’similar to grain and liquors, than they are to 
the produce of pasture land. With respect to the value of mo- 
ney ina larger sense, the quantity of comforts and conveniences 
Which it can purchase, has surely been, upon the whole, great!y 
increased during the period which has elapsed since the disco- 
very of the American mines produced their greatest effect! Ma- 
ay of the necessaries of life have also become cheaper; and some 
tommodities have been disclosed to us, which may be substituted 
for those necessaries. 

‘Taking this complex view of the subject, (and we can scarcely 
venture to think that any other is,compatible with the nature of 
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the question, at all events we are sure that nothing like propo. 
tions can be ascertained in so great a mixture of causes), it shoul) 
seem that the value of money has, upon the whole, not decrease 
inany ratio similar to that of Sir George Shuckburgh’s tabk, 
even admitting his data to have been sufficiently extensive, an 
his mode of computation quite correct. This supposed fact, 
the great depreciation..of money, is one of those which may 
safely admitted, only in so faras they can be accounted for. 

The continued influx from the American mines, has been d- 
monstrated by Dr. Smith to be quite inadequate to produce ay 
progressive effects upon the general prices of commodities in {he 
European commonwealth; No one now conceives it possible to 
effect any partial rise of prices by the increase of specie currency, 
The augmentation of paper money is proposed by Mr. Wheatley 
as the cause of that enormous depreciation which he maintaias, 
or rather assumes, to haye.taken place. But this is both incoo. 
sistent with the facts on which his speculations are founded, ad 
repugnant to more general principles. It is inconsistent with the 
facts; because, according to Sir George Shuckburgh’s table, the 
rate of depreciation was much more rapid during the century 
after the Conquest, than during the century after the Restoration; 
during the period when neither new mines were discovered, nor 
paper currency existed, than during the period when, according 
to Mr. Wheatley, the effects of the newly discovered mines were 
succeeded by the still more powerful influence of the papet sys- 
tem*. ‘The explanation of the supposed rapid decrease, by the 
effects of paper currency, is no less inconsistent with the most 
obvious views of the manner in which the general depreciation of 
curreney is effected by the disproportionate issue of paper. For 
it that issue becomes so great, as to cause a rapid depreciation, 
the market price of the precious metals must rise proportionably 
above their mint price, and the specie must either be withdrawn 
from circulation altogether, or a permanent discount must be 
established between coin and paper currency ; neither of which 
effects it is pretended has taken place. 

It is impossible, therefore, to account for the supposed depre- 
ciation upon any principle hitherto proposed ; and we have er- 
deavoured to shew, that the evidence upon which the suppositiot 
rests, is of the most flimsy and suspicious nature. There can 


* We must attend, in this estimate, to the period between 1675 and 
i760, and not to the period ending 1795 or 1800. All the numbers 
after 1700 are interpolated by the aid of the mean for 1795; a yea 
of such eatradrdinary scarcity, according to the table itself, that the 
average price of wheat was nearly double its medium price in 178? 
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remain no doubt, then, that the conclusion must be given up which 
Mr. Wheatléy has confidently built on such grounds ; and we may 
add, that even if the whole extent of the data were admitted, the 
fallacy of some positions would remain incontestable. It would 
still, for example, be erroneous to consider the gradual extinetion 
of the national debt, by the depreciation of currency, as a breach 
of public faith, or to omit the consideration of those changes con- 
fessedly beneficial to annuitants, which are daily taking place in 
the price of various commodities, or to rank the adjustment of 
wages among the duties of the legislator, as Mr. Wheatley very 
distinctly does in p. 196. 

If. ‘The other fallacies which’ we conceive our author has 

committed, upon the subject of paper currency, are by no means 
so remarkable, either for novelty or boldness, as that which we 
have just now been examining. ‘The excess of paper-he imputes 
. to the progress of taxation; and, after many eulogiumsupon the 
constitution of the Bank of England, while it remained the sole 
regulator of the paper circulation of the country, he ascribes the 
difficulties under which the Bank has laboured, as well as the 
whole commercial and financial embarrassments of the nation, 
‘during the late war, to the increase of country banks, and the 
permission of their notes. These banks, he contends, in times 
of tranquillity, enlarge their issues too much; and, in times of 
alarm, contract them to a proportionable degree, ‘Their notes 
wre, in such emergencies, more liable to suspicion than bank pa- 
per. The effects of tie distrust*excited by these, reaches the 
Bank, whose issues are thus extended in consequence of the 
country paper being depreciated, as they are contracted from its 
redundancy in prosperous times. ‘The same redundancy, he adds, 
increases all those bad effects of paper currency which we have 
already attended to.. In order to render this reasoning conclusive, 
Mr. Wheatley must prove, 

First of all, That the right of engaging in an important depart- 
ment of trade, ought to be confined by Government to one great 
mercantile céfmpany, merely because private individuals may 
overtrade in this, as in every other line, 

Secondly, That the trade of banking is so very peculiar in its 
nature, as to destroy all prudence, and even to obliterate the fear 
of failure, in those who undertakedt. 

Thirdly, Vhat the Bank directors are likely to know the credit 
of those whom they deal with, better than the merchants in coun- 
try towns know that of their customers ; and are likely to super - 
intend the whole circulation of the community more accurately of 
theniselves, in the metropolis, where they Have each separate 
concerns, than when assisted by the vigilance of four hundred 
wents in different quarters, whose lives are devoted to the task, 
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Lastly, That the central bank has not a sufficient control over 
all country banks, when at every {ime its notes bear to their's 
the same relation that specie bears to its own, more particularly, 
when its obligation to pay in specie has been suspended, without 
any analagous suspension in favour of the country banks. It is 
indeed absurdin the extreme, at present to complain of the coun- 
try banks increasing the paper currency beyond its just bounds. 
Until they also shall be absolved from the obligation to fulfil their 
contracts, no advocate for the Bank of England ought to hazard 
an allusion of this kind. These establishments still remain under 
the various checks, which secure the honesty, and quicken the 
prudence of every private trader. They have the most powerful 
inducements to pursue the line of conduct most beneficial to the 
public, and the best means of discovering the direction in which 
that line runs. ‘To expect, from their thoughtlessness and ava- 
rice, a general depreciation of the currency, by a universal over- 
issue of notes, would be as. ridiculous, as to suppose that the 
Oporto merchants will ever deluge the country with port wine, 

Before taking leave of Mr. Wheatley’s treatise, we must again 
express our disappointment at the scantiness of the new matter 
which it displays, upon so various and important a field of in- 
quiry, after the splendid promises of the preface. The minute- 
ness, however, with which we have gone through almost all his 
reasonings, is*a’suflicient proof that we value his performance 
more than the common ephemeral publications on political topics. 
And as he has evidently paid considerable attention to a subject, 
removed, by its manifold difficulties, above the reach of ordinary 
reasoners, we trust that he will continue to prosecute his specu- 
lations, until he shall make some real addition to this important 
branch of seience. The style of the tract is extremely careless, 
and in.many parts tainted with a disagreeable vulgarity of ex- 
pression. It is frequently deficient in grammatical purity ; and 
for these imperfections, it only atones, by a very laudable sacri- 
fice of all pretensions to ornament. But, in a work of this nature,” 
these are very trivial faults; and we should not have even thus 
shortly hinted at them, had we met with much to gratify usin 
the more substantial parts of the entertainment. 
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Bonaparte ; an heroic Ballad; with a Sermon which that renown- 
ed Warrior preached at his Visitation of Egypt; with Notes; by 
the Editor of Salmagundi. 

Patriotic Effusions resulting from recent Events, and from the 
circumstances of the times, 4to. 

Poems on various Subjects; the Highlanders, &c. By Mu. 
Grant, Laggan, 8vo. x 

Poetical Scraps. By Thomas Clio Rickman. Ornamented wiih 
Plates, 2 vol. 

The Impetus, a Peem. By George Van Straubenzee. 

John and Dame; or, the Loyal Cottagers: A Poetical Tale, 
founded on fact, and forcibly exemplifying the present Circum- 
stances and Feelings of the British Nation. By Mr. Pratt, Author 
of Gleanings in England, &c. 8vo. 

Invasion, a Poem in Blank Verse; addressed to the Military of 
Great Britain, 4to. 24 pages. 

Society, a Poem, with other Poems. By James Kenney, Svo. 

The War-Offering, a small Collection of Songs, dedicated to Bo- 
naparte. By J. Amphlett. 

Boney and Talley, a Tale ina new Style, with a Caricature coloured. 

Poems. By Mrs. Sewell, Relict of the Rev. George Sewell. 

Ode to the Country Gentlemen of England, from the Works of 
Akenside; accompanied with a Preface and Notes. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Review of the Financial Arrangements for the present Year ; 
with Plans for Increasing the Wealthand Population of the Country, 
by Abolishing Restraints on Trade, aud extending productive labour. 

Regulations of Parochial Police, combined with Military.and Na- 
val Armaments, to produce Energy and Security in the whole Nation. 
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Observations on the Prevention of a future Scarcity of Grain, b 
Means contributive to the Benefit of the Landed, Commercial, att 
Manufatturjog Interests. . By William Chapman, 8vo. 30 pages, 

The Speech of the Right Honourable Henry Addington on the 
Budget, 1803. 

Pians for erecting a Penitentiary House for the Employment of Con. 
victs, and'forthe Prevention of Frauds and Thefts in his Majesty's 
Dock-Yards, Public Works, and Stores. Strictures on the alarming 
Progress.of the Blackwall Rock in the River Thames. A Description 
ofa new-invented Life-Boat ; anda Plan of Railway from London to 
Portsmeuth, on a superior Construction. By Robert Edington. 

A Letter to Sir William Scott, upon his Curate’s Bill. 

POLITICAL. 

Reflections on the Causes of the War, and the Conduct of his Ma 
jesty’s Miuisters. 

Substance of the Speech of the Hon. Charles James Fox in the 
House of Commons, 24th May, on the Renewal of the War with 
France. With a Summary of his Proposals, on Friday May 27, to 
accept the Mediation of the Emperor of Russia; and the proceed- 
ings thereupon. 

Unanimity Recommended ; containing an appropriate Statement of 
the Arguments made use of by the English and French Governments, 
and a complete Vindication of our Pacific Conduct from the Asper- 
sions of Bonaparte. By William Bordon, A. M. 

The Day ot Alarm; being a View of the Spirit and Designs of the 
kadiug men in France, before and during the War, and principally 
since the Peace ; the Plans adopted in their Councils respecting Fo- 
reign States; with Avimadversions upon the Allegations of French 
Writers against the People of Great Britain, and Historical Stric- 
tures on the Conduct of the French in their Intercourse with other 
Nations. ; 

An authentic Account of Mr. Addington’s Speech on the Budget. 

An appeal to the Public Spirit of Great Britain. By Charles 
Marsh, Esq. 

What have we to fight for? an Address to the Electors of Mid 
dlesex, who met at the Crown and Anchor, July 29, to celebrate 
the last Election of Members for that County. 

A Candid Appeal to Public Confidence; or Considerations on 
the actual and imaginary Dangers of the present Crisis. By T. M. 
Moore, Esq. 

A View of the Causes which led to, and justified the War with 
France. 

Substance of the Speech of the Right Hon. William Pitt on the 
General Defence Bill, July 22. 

Strike, or Die; Alfred’s first Letter to the People of England: 
and the Patriot’s Beacon; Alfred’s second Letter. 

Reflections on the late Elections for the County of Cambridge; ° 
with Remarks on the State of the Nation. 

Observations on the Restriction of the Volunteer Corps» Being 4 
Postscript to an Address to the People on the threatened Tnvasian. 
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* Mr. Francis’s Speech on the Affairs of Tidia; delivered in ‘de 
House of Commons, July 29. ye 

The Grand Contest deliberately considered; or, a View sof the 
Causes and probable Consequences of the threatened Invasion ; with 
a Sketch of the Life of Bonaparte : addressed to Britons. By Fran- 
cis Blagden, Esq. 

A Letter to Napoleon Bonaparte, styling himself‘ The Govern- 
ment of France,’ &c.; exhibiting a View of his moral and political 
Conduct, and a Sketch of his Life. ; 

Footsteps of Blood ; being a display of the Cruelties committed 
by the French Armies, in Burning and Plandering of Towns, in 
Murder, Sacrilege, Rape, and other Crimes. With a Frontispiece, 
representing the Massacre of Prisoners at Jaffa. 

A few words: Resist, or be Ruined. 

Bonaparte in the West Indies; or, the History of Toussaint Lou 
verture, the African Hero. Part I. and II. 

The Cannibal’s Progress; or, The dreadful Horrors of French 
Invasion, as displayed by the French Soldiers in Germany. Abridg- 
ed from the Translation of Anthony Aufere Esq. 

Planofa Female Association for preserving Liberty and Property. 

A Plan for the safe Removal of Inhabitants from Towns, &c. on 
the Coasts, in case of Invasion; with Reflections calculated to hasten 
Preparations for that Measure. By J. Lettice, D. D. 

The Alarming Crisis; a Sermon delivered, August 7, at Kingston- 
upon-Hull, by the Rev. Miles Popple. Sold for the Benefit of the 
Fund for the Defence of the Town and Neighbourhood of Hull. 

Britons exhorted to the Defence of their Country, in an Address 
on the threatened Invasion by France, delivered August 28, at Bath, 
by the Rev. Thomas Broadhurst. 

The Good Effects of an united Trust in the Arm of Flesh and in 
the Armof the Lord; a Sermon by Charles Moore, Rector of Caxton. 

God, and our Country; a Sermon preached at Gigglewich and 
Leeds, by Rowland Ingram, D, D. 

Britain’s Defence ; a Sermon preached August 21, in the Protes- 
taut Dissenting Meeting-house, Battersea, by John Hughes, A. M. 

An Address to the Richmond Volunteers, assembled in the Parish 
Church, August 29, to take the Oath of Allegiance. By Thomas 
Wakefield, B. A. 

A Sermon on the threatened Invasion, preached at Richmond, in 
Surry, July 31, and August 7, by Thomas Wakefield, B. A. 

Obedience to Government, Reverence te the Constitution, and 
Resistance to Bonaparte ; a Sermon preached at the Assizes at Bury 
St. Edmunds, July 29, by Charles Edward Stewart, A. M. 4to. 

A Sermon preached at Wormley, July 10, peculiarly appropriate 
to the present Crisis, by the Rev. Thomas Matulloch, Rector. 

Christian Patriotism; or, the Duty of Religious People towards 
their Country; a Sermon preached at Kettering, by Andrew Faller. 
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Publicola’s Addresses tothe People of England ; to the Soldiers 
and té%the Sailorsg .with a Postscript. 

Alfred’s Addressés to the Ladies of England on the Invasion ; fe. 
commending Voluntary Subscriptions by the Ladies for Patriotic 
Purposes. 

An Address tothe People of the United Kingdom of Great Bii- 
tain and Ireland, on the threatened Invasion ; published by Order 
of the Association of the Crown and Anchor. 

The Bishop of Landaff’s Thoughts on the Invasion. 

Remarks upon the State of Parties during the Administration of 
the Right Hon. H. Addington. 

A Letter to a Roman Catholic of Ireland, on Bonaparte’s pro- 
jeeted Invasion. By Charles Butler Esq. 

The Loyalist; intended to rouse and animate the British Nation 
during the present Crisis, and to direct its United Energies. No, I. 

Reflections on the present Crisis of Public Affairs. By Charles 
Tweedie Esq. F_A.S, 

The Prospect ; of View of the Evils which the common People of 
England are likely to suffer by @successful Invasion fromthe French. 

The Question——Why do we go to War ?—temperately discussed, 

Unanimity recommended. By W. Burdon, A. M. 

An Appeal from the Passions to the Sense of the Country, upon 
Bonaparte and Invasion. 

Proceetlings at a General Meeting of the Loyal North Britons, 
August 8.; containing the Speeches on the Occasion; with an 
Appendix, containing the Declaration of the Merchants of London, 
Addresses to the King, Loyal Songs, &c. &c. 

John Bull's Answer to Bonaparte’s Declaration, ‘That England 
was not equal to France ;’ a New Song. By James Fisher. Orna- 
mented with a beautiful Vignette. 

A Collection of Papers, under the Titles of ‘ Our King, our Coun- 
try, and Our God!’ By R. B. Sheridan Esq.; and ‘The Tender 
Mercies of Bonaparte in Egypt.’ Extracted from Dr. Wittman’s 
Travels in Egypt, and from Sir Robert Wilson's History of the 
British Expedijon to Egypt. 

A Letter to the Volunteers. 

Thoughts on the Lnvasion threatened by Bonaparte ; with Notes 
illustrative of many unknowv Crimes committed by the different 
Members of the Consular Government. Translated from the 
French of E. M. one of the Chiefs of the Royalist Party. 

THEOLOGY 

The Anniversary Sermon of the Royal Humane Society, preached 
on the'24th of April, at St. James’s Church, by the Bishop of Glou- 
cester; to which are added, by the Society, Observations on Resus- 
citation ; the Adjudication of the Premiums; the Reverend Dr. 
Morgan’s Addressesto Mr. Wilkinson; and the Restorative Process. 

Methodism Inspected ; with an Appendix on the Evidences of a 
State of Salvation. By William Hales, D. D. 
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_ Zealand unanimity in the Defence of our Cotintry; récommended 
in a Sermon preached July 14. By A. Longmore, LL. D.. ® 

Piety and Courage; a ‘Sermon preached July 17, By the Rev. 
John Crofts. . 

A Sermon on Luke xxii, 36. —He that hath no > Sword, let him 
sell his Germent aiid buy one.’ Preached previous to the Enrolment 
of Volunteers. By the Rev. Cornelius Miles, Rectépand Captain. 

The Chrjstian Hero; or, the Union of Piety and Patriotism ‘en- 
forced; a sermon preached at the Chapel of the Foundlitig Hospi- 
tal, July 31. By J. Hewlet, B. D. 

A Sermon on his Majesty’s Call for the united Exertions of his 
People against the threatened Invasion. Preached at Bath; July 31. 
By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, 8vo. 16 pages. 

The Constitution aud Example of the Seven Apocalyptic Churches ; 
aSermon preached at the Consecrationef the Bishops of St. Davids 
and Exeter, July 17. By Ralph Churtom, M. A. 4to. 21 page’. 

The Necessity and Beuetit of Preaching the Gospel; a Sermon 
preached at the Visitation of the Bishop of London, at Brentwood, 
June 1. By the Rev. Sir Adam Gordon. 

A Sermon preached at the Ordination holden by the Bishop of 
Oxford, June 1803, at Christ Church. By Charles Barton, B. D. 
$v0. 253 pages. 

To your Tents, O Britons! A Sermon preached July 31. By 
Charies Jerram, A. M. 

Thoughts on the Abuse of Figurative Language as applied to Re- © 
ligious subjects; with Observations addressed to the People called 
Quakers. By Jolin Hancock. 8vo, 69 pages. 

Recommended to the serious Perusal of Young Persons before 
Confirmation—A practical Account of the Principal Doctrines of 
Christianity ; with suitable Prayers. By William J. Rees, M.A. 

The Duties of Loving the Brotherhood, Fearing God, and Ho- 
nouring the King, illustrated and enforced ina Sermon preached be- 
fore two Friendly Societies. By Francis Skurray, M. A. 

An Appendix to Seasonable Hints to the younger part of the Cler- 
gy of the Church of England, relative to what are misconceived to 
be Religious Controversies. By John Duncan, D. D. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Lincoln, at the 
Visitation im May and June 1803. By the Bishop of Lincoln. 

The Evidence of Relation between our present Existence and’Fu- 
ture State; with References to Dr. Paley’s natural Theology, 8vo. 

Observations upon some Passages in Scripture which the Enemies 
to Religion have thought most obnoxious, and attended with Diffi- 
culties not to be surmounted. By Jacob Bryant, 4to. 

Essays and Sermons onSelect Subjects. By Jolin Buddo, A.M, 8vo. 

The [ustration of the Hypothesis proposed in the Dissertation on 
the Origin of our three first Canonical Gospels; with Miscellaneous 
Matters. The whole being a Rejoindre to the Anonymous Author of 
the Remarks on Michaelis and his Commentator. By Herbert Maret 
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The, Analytical Compendium; or, Outlines of Sermons, extracted 
from various Authors. By T.Hannam. Vol. II. and last. 

The Rev. Walter Marshall’s Gospel Mvysiery of Sanctification, 
12mo, 

Reflections on the Works of God, by Christopher Christian Sturm; 
a new and liberal Translation: by the Author of the Adviser.’3 vol 
12mo, 

A Sermion preached at the Visitation of the Clergy of the Arch. 
deaconry of Northumberland, held in May 1803. By Robert Thorp, 
D. D. 4to. 

The Book of Isaiah, in Hebrew and English; the Hebrew Text 
metrically arranged: the Translation altered from that of Bishop 
Louth: with Notes critical and explanatory. By Joseph Stock, 
D. D. Bishop of Killala, 4to. 180 pages. 

An Inquiry concerning Antichrist ; being an Examination of such 
of the Predictions of Daniel as are acknowledged to relate to that 
Subject, and an Attempt to apply them to certain Events which have 
recently occurred. By the Rey. Richard Rowley, 2 vol. 8vo. 

Socrates and Jesus compared. By Juseph Priestley, LL. D. 8vo. 

The Divine Glory displayed by the Remission of Sin; a Sermon 
preached at a Meeting of the Society for the Education of Young 
Men for the Ministry among Protestant Dissenters, April 7, 1803; 
with Notes and References. By John Pye Smith. 

An Address of a Parish Priest to his Parishioners at the present 
momentous Crisis, delivered at Little Ravely, and at Thrapton. 

A Sermon preached at Great Mossendem, June 19, on Occasion 
of the Death of the Rev. Jeremiah Newell; published for the Bene- 
fit of his Widow and Children. By Thomas Scott, Rector of Aston, 
Sandford. To which is added, a Memoir of the deceased. 

Sermons on interesting Subjects; including the Service of two 
Communion Sabbaths, according to the Usages of the Church of 
Scotland, by the Rev. R. M‘Culloch, 12mo. 

Sermons and Lectures on important practical Subjects, by the late 
Rev. Andrew Swanstou. Vol. II. 12mo. 

Duty of Seeking the Things which are Christ’s; a Sermon preach- 
ed before the Edinburgh Missionary Society, by the Rev. D. Black, 
one of the Ministers of the City. 

Instruction for Youth, in a Series of Lectures on moral and reli- 
giols Subjects; intended for the Use of Schools and Families. By 
Richard Wright. Vol I. 

TOUR. 

The Stranger in France; or, a Tour from Devonshire to Paris. 

By John Carr, Esq. 4to. embellished with Plates. 
TRAVELS. 

Remarks upon North Wales; being the Result of Sixteen Tours 
through that part of the Principality. By W. Hutton, F. A, S. S. 
Birmingham. Embellished with Engravings. 8vo. 
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Walks and Sketches.at the Cape of Good Hope. ‘To which is 
subjoined, a Journey from Cape Town to’ Blettémberg’s Bay. By 
Robert Semple, 8vo. 

Travels from Moscow, through Prussia, Germany, Switzerland, 
France, and England. By Nicolai Karamsin. Translated from'the 
German. Embellished with Plates, 3 vol. 12mo. 

. VETERINARY ART. 

The Farrier’s Guide; a large Copperplate coloured, shewing the 
whole Anatomy of the Horse’s Foot, with the Name and Explana- 
tions of each Part, for the Use of Veterinary Surgeons, Farriers, &c. 


cr We have no desire to display our powers of repartee, in a 
public disputation »with anonymous correspondents. 
At the same time, we shall thankfully avail ourselves of 
all the information that may be transmitted to us; and 
shall be happy to give such satisfaction as we are able, 
to any gentleman that favours us with his address, 
without troubling the public with either the charge or 
the vindication. 





